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ABSTRACT 


The Islamic Revolution In Iran Is one of the greatest world 
events In the second half of the twentieth century. The whole 
phenomenon of the Revolution and Its Implications are of great 
Interest. One of the Interesting and Important aspects of the 
Revolution worth studying Is Its Ideology. It Is Important not only 
for understanding the Revolution Itself, but also for putting the 
developments In Iran after the Revolution In proper perspective. 
More Important, however. Is the potential role of Iran’s 
revolutionary Ideology In bringing about revolutionary changes In 
other "Third World" countries—especially In the Muslim ones. 

In the literature on the Iranian Revolution, there Is no 
systematic effort to analyze and understand the Ideology of the 
Islamic Revolution In Iran. Moreover, when the authors focus on 
religion as the Ideology of revolution In Iran, they limit 
themselves to Shiism—as If the Ideology of the Islamic Revolution 
In Iran did not have much relevance to Islam and Muslims as a whole. 
The present study Is an attempt to remove the above shortcomings In 
the literature. Thus, the main purpose of this dissertation Is (1) 
to go to the basic sources of Islam to find out If they provide an 
Ideology of revolution, and (2) to understand the Ideology of the 
Islamic Revolution In Iran. 

To approach the phenomenon of revolution from the point of view 
of Its Ideology, a conceptual framework—a model—Is needed. Thus, 
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the study constructs a model of revolutionary Ideology which has 
nine components, that Is, capacities which all revolutionary 
Ideologies possess to varying degrees. They are: (1) Introduction of 
political consciousness; (2) criticism and delegltlmlzatlon of the 
existing social, political, and economic arrangements; (3) a new set 
of values; (4) an outline of the desired society; (5) a program of 
action for bringing about revolutionary changes; (6) a call for 
commitment to action and self-confidence; (7) a call for 
self-sacrifice and revolutionary patience; (8) simplification of the 
revolutionary message; and (9) claim to truth and rationality. 

Chapter three of the dissertation studies the Holy Quran within 
the framework of the proposed model of revolutionary Ideology. 
Chapters four to nine study some major work of six prominent Iranian 
revolutionary leaders within the framework of the model. The leaders 
are (1) Imam Khomeini, (2) Ayatullah Taleqanl, (3) Ayatullah 
Mutahharl, (4) Eng. Mehdl Bazargan, (5) Dr. All Sharlatl, and (6) 
Abul-Hasan Banl-Sadr. Chapter ten presents a summary of the Ideology 
of the Islamic Revolution In Iran as well as some comparison among 
the contributions of the revolutionary leaders. It also compares the 
Ideology of the Islamic Revolution In Iran to the Ideology of 
revolution found In the Quran. 

Tne dissertation also Includes a review of literature on the 
Iranian Revolution, a brief historical review of different concepts 
of "Ideology," and a survey of the major theories of revolution with 
a focus on their views on the role of Ideology In revolution. 
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PREFACE 

Praise be to God Who created man In the "best of moulds" and 
appointed him His Kh alifa (viceregent and representative) on earth. 
To achieve his high status. He entrusted man with freedom of choice. 
Out of His boundless Mercy, He sent Messengers to each nation to 
guide the people to the "Right Path." When man distorted His 
Message, He continued sending new Messengers until humanity reached 
the level of soclo-hlstorlcal evolution to preserve His Guidance In 
Its original form. 

Peace and blessings be on God's Messengers—Including Moses, 
Jesus, and Muhammad—who brought about great revolutions In human 
history. They not only delivered God's Guidance to mankind, but also 
waged relentless struggles against oppression, exploitation, 
arrogance and corruption and for establishment of moral and just 
societies. And may God be pleased with His righteous servants who 
strive to move In the path of the Messengers and struggle for the 
cause of truth, justice and liberty. 

Separation of religion from politics and "liberation" of science 
and knowledge from the Influence of religion are considered two 
great achievements of modem times. Thus, for western scholarship It 
Is surprising to mix religion with politics or let religious faith 
Interfere with scientific Inquiry. From an Islamic point of view, 
however, the dichotomies do not make sense. This Is not the place to 
expound on the subject. A few words are In order, however, to put 
this study In proper perspective. 
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According to Islam. God appointed man His viceregent and 
representative on earth. This means that God endowed man with great 
potentialities and granted him the capability to actualize them. In 
order for man to develop those potentialities, he should live In the 
right environment--!Ike a seed that must be placed In proper 
conditions to grow Into a tree and bear fruit. The society where man 
would have the opportunity to become God's Khal 1 fa Is a moral and 
just society. Therefore, It Is the duty of Muslims to strive for 
establishment and maintenance of such a society. Thus, In Islam 
politics lies at the heart of religion. 

In regard to science, according to the Holy Quran, the whole 
universe Including the heavenly bodies, nature, the natural 
phenomena, human societies, and human history are "Signs" of God. It 
Is man's duty to observe them keenly, contemplate on his 
observations, and try to understand their nature and how they 
function. The Quran goes to the extent that It tells mankind, 
"Travel through the earth and see how God did originate creation" 
(29:20). Thus, Islam does not consider science as a rival to 
religion. God's Holy Book, the Quran, does not Introduce Itself as a 
book of science or history or prophecies. It Introduces Itself as a 
"Book of Guidance." This means that religion provides direction and 
commitment. Any endeavor which Increases man's knowledge and 
understanding of God's creation and contributes to man's 
Intellectual and physical development are sacred and acts of 
worship. Only when scientific discoveries lead to man's arrogance 
and transgression, are they considered evil by Islam. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 


1. The Problem . "Iran, because of the great leadership of the 
Shah, Is an Island of stability In one of the more troubled areas of 
the world. This Is a great tribute to you. You Majesty, and to your 
leadership and to the respect and the admiration and love your 
people give to you." 1 

This Is what Carter had to say to the Shah of Iran on the Eve of 
1978. A year later waves of revolution were raging all over Iran. 
Millions of those who used to give all "the respect and the 
admiration and love" to the Shah were shouting death to him and were 
toppling his statues. The Shah was planning to go Into exile to save 
his life and the Carter administration was wholeheartedly supporting 
his decision. Two years later the revolutionary government was In 
full control In Iran; the Shah could not find a place to live In the 
whole world; and the Carter administration suffered the humiliation 
of Its diplomats being taken hostage In Tehran and Its not being 
able to do any thing about It. 

The Iranian Revolution did not surprise only Carter. It took the 
whole world by surprise. When Carter was uttering those words, the 
Shah's regime seemed one of the most stable governments In the 
■Third World." Economically, Iran had one of the highest growth 
rates In the world. Enormous oil revenues financed not only the 
Shah's military procurements, but also his "development" programs. 
Moreover, billions of dollars of foreign Investment were pouring 
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Into the country. Politically, the Shah seemed to have curbed all 
opposition to his regime. His dreadful SAVAK, trained and equipped 
by the CIA* seemed to have penetrated all strata of the Iranian 
society and removed any kind of opposition to the regime by bribery* 
threat* and Imprisonments. The Shah seemed so sure of himself that 
at the suggestion of the American government he started encouraging 
limited political freedom. Militarily, Iran had one of the largest 
and the best-equipped military forces In the "Third World." The 
loyalty of the military to the Shah was beyond any doubt. 

In spite of all this, an Incident that happened on January 8* 
1978, soon became a revolutionary avalanche which swept all over 
the country. "Never before In the history of Iran has there been a 
situation like [this]. Never before In the development of any 
popular and revolutionary movement has there been such a high 
percentage of the population actually Involved In street 
demonstrations and uprising as [there were In the months of 
September and October 1978] In Iran. As many as 10 to 15 million 

3 

people [were] In the streets against the Shah's regime." 

Iran's Revolution Is not only Important for the Iranian 
people—because of ending their exploitation and oppression—but It 
has a worldwide Importance. Under the Shah's regime Iran was part of 
the capitalist Imperialist system. While Itself a periphery of the 
United States, Iran had become a "center" In the Middle East and 
South Asia. Iran was the "gendarme" of the Persian Gulf. Iran was 
part of the "free world" for transnational corporations. It provided 
highly generous tax exemptions and other Incentives for foreign 
Investors. The Iranian Revolution Is the first successful attempt by 
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a major "Third World" country to break the dependency chain of the 
capitalist Imperialist system while also avoiding becoming a victim 
of "social Imperialism.” What Is more Important Is that Iran can 
become an example for other "Third World" countries, especially for 
the Muslim ones. 

The whole phenomenon of the Revolution and Its Implications are 
of great Interest. But obviously It Is not possible to cover all 
aspects of the Revolution In a single study. One of the Interesting 
and Important aspects of the Revolution that Is worth studying is 
Its Ideology. "Liberalism" was the Ideology of the "American 
Revolution," the French Revolution, and many other revolutions In 
the 18th and 19th centuries. "Socialism" was the Ideology of the 
Russian Revolution, the Chinese Revolution and several other 
revolutions In the 20th century. But neither was the Ideology of the 
Iranian Revolution. What was, then, the Ideology of the Iranian 
Revolution and how does It compare with liberalism and socialism? 

The Importance of the Iranian revolutionary Ideology becomes 
more clear when we realize that the role It played In "making” the 
Revolution has made some scholars of revolution look at the role of 
Ideology more seriously. For example, Theda Skocpol—who has made an 
Indepth study of the French, Russian, and Chinese 

4 

revolutions --confesses that: "This remarkable revolution forces 
me to deepen my understanding of the possible role of Idea systems 

5 

and cultural understandings In the shaping of political action." 

Can Iran's revolutionary Ideology play a similar role In other 
Muslim countries? This question becomes more Interesting when we 
notice the panic that the success of the Islamic Revolution In Iran 
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has created In the oppressive governments of the Muslim countries 
not only In the region but as far away as Indonesia and Tunisia. 
These governments are afraid of the "export of revolution" to their 
countries. To be sure, Iran's revolutionary leaders call their 
Revolution "the Revolution of the oppressed" and speak of the export 
of the Revolution. But they emphasize the point that they do not 
mean exporting It by force—and probably they do not have the means 
to do so either. What they mean Is metaphorically expressed In the 
phrase: "like the breeze of the Spring dawn." "Spring" symbolizes 
the coming of a new era, and "dawn" means the passage of darkness 
and night. According to the phrase, the "breeze" of revolution will 
gently touch the bodies and souls of the sleepy masses and wake them 
up. What can this "breeze" be but the Ideology of the Revolution? 

The picture that the western mass media draw of the Ideology of 
the Revolution and the contradicting levels of significance they 
attach to Its role In bringing about revolutions In other countries 
make the study of the subject even more Important. The media portray 
the Ideology of the Islamic Revolution—what they call "Islamic 
fundamentalism"—as "Ayatollah-Ism" (meaning dictatorship of the 
clergy); "turning back to the seventh century;" and "a revolt 
against modernity [and] doing away with such things as parliaments, 
courts, and liberated women.It should be noted that this 
picture was drawn before the developments In Iran which followed the 
success of the Revolution. The above quotations were written just 
after the fall of the Shah, some even before his departure from 
Iran. After the success of the Revolution, the same broad picture 
was painted; and the more the Interests of the capitalist system 
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were damaged by the Revolution, the thicker got the lines and the 
deeper gat the colors. 

Regarding the role of the Ideology of the Revolution In causing 
revolutions In other Muslim countries, two contradicting views have 
been expressed In the media. According to some comnentators: 
"Virtually every conflict In the Muslim world for the last 
years ... has had an Ideological connection to Iran's revolution. 
This Is a startling trend, so disturbing to Middle Eastern 
governments that few even discuss It openly for fear of accelerating 
It.And another expert considers "Khomeini's Islamic 
fundamentalism" as "one of the most Important, and less 
comprehended, political epidemics of our time." According to some 
other "experts," however, "despite the current show of strength In 
Iran and other countries. It Is wrong to think of Islam as an 
Irresistible force. On the contrary, ... Islam Is bound to playing 
an adversary role In national and International politics. It cannot 
lead regions or countries which, fbr all the pain Involved, 

q 

Irreversibly embark on the road to development." And others 
believe that "Iran's Islamic revolution will not be exported 
Ideologically." 10 It seems that both of these views—as well as 
the picture drawn of the Ideology of the Revolution—reflect the 
anxieties and uncertainties of the West vis a vis the Islamic 
Revolution. One view stems from the fears and worries that the 
Islamic Revolution might damage the Interests of the capitalist 
system even more than what It has done so far; and the other view Is 
a response to those fears and worries, trying to comfort them. 
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Is the Ideology of the Islamic Revolution what the western mass 
media make us believe It Is? And If It Is not that, then what Is It? 
Is It really the Ideology of the "oppressed" as claimed by the 
Iranian leaders? What are Its potentialities? What role can It play 
In liberating the "Third World" countries—especially the Muslim 
ones—from the claws of the western and eastern Imperialists and 
their "bridgeheads"? What lessons can other oppressed people learn 
from the Iranian Revolution? In order to be able to answer these 
questions, we must try to understand the Ideology of the Islamic 
Revolution. That Is the aim of this study. 

At the outset, however. It Is Important to review the literature 
on the Islamic Revolution In Iran to see what kind of question It 
deals with, and whether It covers the subject matter of this 
dissertation. 

2. The Literature on the Islamic Revolution In Iran . The purpose 
of this review Is not to present a critique of the books and article 
written about the Islamic Revolution In Iran. It Is Intended, 
rather, to survey the literature, to find out what kind of work has 
been done, and to determine how this study can contribute to the on 
going discussion on the subject. 

Generally the works on the Iranian Revolution can be categorized 
Into three groups: (1) works of a journalistic nature, mostly 
descriptive without much analysis and/or a central these, (2) works 
concerned with the soclo-cultural (other than religion), economic 
and political conditions before the Revolution, and (3) works 
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concerned with the role of religion In the Iranian society and the 
Revolutlon. 

a. Journalistic and descrltlve works : With the sudden triumph of 
the revolutionary movement over the Shah's regime, the world was 
taken by surprise. There was a great need for some literature to 
make some sense of what had happened In Iran. To answer this need, a 
number of books and special Issues of some journals were published 
In 1979-1980. Most of these works did not have enough time to do a 
thorough analysis of any aspect of the Revolution. Thus, they 
tended to be descriptive and journalistic. A number of other works 
which had been prepared earlier and were ready for publication at 
the time of the Revolution added one or two chapters and changed 
their titles so that they reflect the new developments. Thus, In 
spite of their titles, they have not much to say about the 
Revolution or the fall of the Shah. 

Probably the first book about the Revolution that was published 
In English Is Iran Erupts: Independence, Mews and Analysis of the 
Iranian National Movement . It was edited by All-Reza Nobarl and 
published In 1978. It consists of "a selection of newspaper 
articles, reports, editorials, and Interviews, especially those from 
Le Mond , which appeared In 1978. 

Another early collection of essays and articles Is the book Tell 
the American People: Perspectives on the Iranian Revolution edited 
by David H. Albert. 12 The editor Is sympathetic to the Revolution 
and the articles he has collected—most of which were already 
published In some journals and magazines—shed some light on the 
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history of Iran, Its relations to the West, the social conditions 
under the Shah and Imnedlately after the Revolution, and the events 
during the Revolution. None, however, presents a serious analysis of 
any aspect of the Revolution. 

The books by Hoveyda, Zablh, Stemple, Carlson and Helkal are 
also mostly descriptive. In his book. The Fall of the Shah , 
Fereydoun Hoveyda—the brother of Iran's former Prime Minister—Is 
chiefly concerned with the personality of the Shah and the change In 
his character In the last years of his reign. In the meantime he 
tries to acquit his brother from any wrong doing. Sepehr Zablh has 

written two books about the Revolution: Iran's Revolutionary 

Upheaval; An Interpretive Essay , and Iran Since the Revolutlo . More 
than half of the first book Is about the events during the 

Revolution. Even when he tries to attribute "the revolution to the 
Shah's Inability to allow genuine political participation ... his 
analysis throughout Is even weaker than that of [Hoveyda]." The 
second book deals with the post revolutionary developments In Iran 
•upto Spring 1982. John Stemple's book Inside the Iranian Revolution 
can be described as speculative-descriptive. He makes general 
statements about the causes of the Revolution (historical-cultural) 
without substantiating them, and he describes events without 
documentation. More than two-third of the book deals with the 

description of the 1978-79 events. Robin Carlsen describes his 
journey to Iran and his Impression of the Revolution (mostly 
favorable) In his book The Imam and his Islamic Revolution: A 
Journey Into Heaven and Hell . And finally Mohamed Helkal's book 
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Iran: The Untold Story "Is full of Insights and persuasive summary 

14 

assessments about actors and events In recent Iranian politics." 

It does not provide any analysis, however. 

Two books which have little to do with the Revolution In spite 
of their titles are: The Rise and Fall of the Shah by Amin Salkal, 
and Fall of the Peacock Throne: the Story of Iran by Hill 1am.Forbls. 
Salkal's study Is mostly concerned with the regional and 
International policies of the Shah's regime. Domestic policies are 
discussed only In so far as they relate to foreign policy. This Is 
why, as a reviewer observes, "The final chapter, which attempts to 
deal with the collapse of the Shah's visions and his flight from the 
country ... reads like an appended afterthought." Hill1am 
Forbls' book Is a total disappointment. "This book has no central 
these and with the exception of the title has nothing to do with the 
political problems which led to the collapse of the Shah's 
regime." 16 Moreover, It contains stereotypic ■ and offensive 
descriptions of the Iranian culture and Its national character. 

Although almost all of the books noted above discuss the 
US-Iranlan relations during the Shah's regime to some extent, there 
are some books which focus on this subject. In Debacle: the American 
Failure In Iran by Michael Ledeen and Hill 1am Lewis, the authors 
want to explain why the US policy failed In Iran. Thus, the 
US-Iranian relations and the process of the Revolution are 
approached from this point of view. Uhat Is presented, however. Is a 
shallow analysis without much documentation. 
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In contrast to the above book, Barry Rubin's book Paved With 
Good Intentions: The American Experience and Iran Is well-researched 
and well documented. The author, however, "presents a story of 
shah's, presidents, generals and diplomats rather than that of the 
Iranian and American people." 17 In one section of the book, the 
author tries to explain "the Iranian revolution and Its outcomes 
... as a combination of ... various factors," ° But because of his 
different focus, he falls to discuss any of the factors In detail. 
His treatment of "Khomeini's opposition Ideology" Is extremely 
superficial. 

In his article, "Who lost America: the Case of Iran" and In 
his book The United States rnd Iran: The Patterns of Influence , 
R.K. Ramazanl also focuses on US-Iranlan relations. He discusses 
themes of domestic policies and tries to determine the achievements 
and failures of the US and Iran In those areas. 

b. Socio-cultural, economic and political analyses : The 
pre-revolutionary Iranian society has been the subject of a number 
of excellent—and some not so excellent—studies. Some of the 
studies begin their analysis from the nineteenth or early twentieth 
centuries, but the majority concentrate on the three decades before 
the Revolution. These works can be categorized Into three groups: 

(1) those which were conducted before the Revolution but provide 
Important Insights Into the conditions which led to the Revolution, 

(2) those which analyze and describe the conditions In Iran In 
general terms but with a view to their relations to the Revolution, 
and (3) those which set forth certain hypotheses about the 
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Revolution and then try to analyze the situation to substantiate 
their theses. 

(1) The first edition of Fred Halllday's book Irani Dectatorshlp 
and Development was published before the Shah's regime was 
overthrown. Although Its analysis of "the opposition" Is very 
shallow, the book does provide acute Insight Into the political and 
economic conditions under the Shah. Especially significant are the 
chapters on the historical background and general characteristics of 
the State (from a Marxist point of view) and the discussion of the 
armed forces and SAVAK. The "Afterword," added to the second 
edition, presents some theses about the Revolution, but they remain 
In an outline form. 

Robert Graham's Iran: The Illusion of Power concentrates on the 
study of the Shah's regime between 1973-77. It Is an Interesting and 
rather Indepth study of the politics of oil In Iran during that 
period. The last chapter, "Opposition and Revolution," however. Is 
very brief and sketchy. 

Two other books—although they focus on a narrow subject—also 
help us better understand the pre-revolutionary Iranian society. The 
researches for both books were mainly conducted before the Shah's 
downfall, but the books were published after the Revolution. They 
are: Land and Revolution In Iran: 1960-1980 by Eric Hooglund and 
Poverty and Revolution In Iran by Farhad Kazeml. In a way these two 
complement each other. Hooglund presents a clear discussion of the 
land reform programs and a thorough analysis of their effects on the 
rural society. His analysis raises at least three significant 
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questions about the Revolution: (1) what were the factors that 
caused the massive migrations of peasants to the cities which 
provided enormous manpower to the revolutionary demonstrations, (2) 
why did the Shah- fall to muster rural support while his power was 
crumbling In the cities, and (3) what role did the the villagers 
play In the Revolution and how were they affected by It. Kazeml 
follows the rural migrants Into the cities and describes their 
living conditions there and the process of their Involvement In 
politics and the Revolution. 

(2) Two very useful books which provide a general historical 

background to the Revolution are: Roots of Revolution: An 

Interpretive History of Modern Iran by Nikki R. Keddle and Iran 

between ' two Revolutions by Ervand Abrahamlan. Both authors 

synthesize their extensive knowledge of Iran's recent history to 

provide a background for understanding the Islamic Revolution In 

Iran. To justify her general historical approach, Keddle argues. 

Has this revolution religious, political, social, economic--or 
what? The only good answer seems to be that It was all of these; 
as will be discussed In this study, economic, social, and 
political discontents had developed over decades and coalesced 
In the past few years, while added to the central Islamic 
Identity felt by the majority of the popular classes were new 
Interpretations of religion that justified revolutionary Ideas 
and became wldesread In society.19 

Thus, her historical survey focuses on the "economic, social and 
political discontents" and the sources of their development which 
are mostly foreign Intervention, the negative Impacts of relations 
with the West, and forced modernization. The book also contains a 
chapter on "Modern Iranian Political Thought" which will be 
discussed In the next section. The last chapter, which Is on "The 
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Revolution/ covers several broad topics and clearly cannot do 
justice to any of them. 

Abrahamlan's book Is divided Into three parts. 

Part I provides a historical background to the understanding of 
modern Iran, surveying the nineteenth century, the 
Constitutional Revolution, and the reign of Reza Shah. Part II 
analyzes the social bases of politics In the period between the 
fall of Reza Shah's autocracy In August 1941 and the 
establishment of Muhammad Reza Shah's autocracy In August 1953. 
... Finally, part III examines contemporary Iran, describing the 
socioeconomic programs carried out by Muhamnad Reza Shah, the 
political tensions aggravated by these programs, and eventually 
the eruption of the recent Islamic Revolution. 20 

It should be noted that the book puts undue emphasis on the period 

1941 to 1953 and especially on the Tudeh Party during that period. 

As a critic notes, the book "might have been titled 'Political 

21 

Parties and the Monarchy, 1941-1953.'" The chapters on 

"Contemporary Iran" are very brief but they provide some Insight 

Into the situation (especially Interesting Is the discussion on 

socio-economic classes). The author's thesis—which In a separate 

article he calls "Structural Causes of the Iranian 

22 

Revolution" —Is worth quoting: 

The revolution came because the shah modernized on the 
socioeconomic level and thus expanded the ranks of the modern 
middle class and the Industrial working class, but failed to 
modernize on another level—the political level; and that 
failure Inevitably strained the links between the government and 
the social structure, blocked the channels of communication 
between the political system and the general population, widened 
the gap between the ruling circles and the new social forces, 
and, most serious of all, cut down the few bridges that had In 
the past connected the political establishment with the 
traditional social forces, especially with the bazaars and the 
religious authorities. 23 

(3) A number of books and articles are based on specific 
theories about the phenomenon of revolution In Iran. 
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(a) Economic Theory: In his book Economic Origins of the Iranian 

Revolution . Robert Loony argues that "the Shah's demise can be 

traced almost exclusively to a set of economically related 
24 

factors." In his study, he focuses on the goal and strategy of 
the Shah's development programs and discusses the subject In a 
highly technical manner within the framework of "conventional 
economic analysis." In the "Conclusion," he first tries to acquit 
the Shah and the development planner—Including himself who was an 
"economic advisor" the the Shah's regime as well as to several other 
"Third World" governments—of any wrong doing and then provides a 
summary of his findings. Overall, Loony does not try to relate his 
analysis of Iran's economic situation to the Revolution and leaves 
It to the reader to find "possible connections between developments 
In the economy and the deterioration In popular support for the 
regime." 25 

(b) The theory of unmet expectations: Another explanation of the 

Revolution Is provided by Narrlss Hetherlngton. In his article 

"Industrialization and Revolution In Iran: Forced Progress or -unmet 

expectation?" Hetherlngton contends that 

It was not because the Shah's government forced upon people more 
largesse than they were accustomed to that they rebelled. Rather 
It was a failure to meet rapidly rising expectations, rational 
or otherwise, a failure to deliver Immediately In full measure 
or even In partial measure sufficient to encourage realistic 
hope of progress toward obtaining the material benefits of a 
modern Industrial nation, that contributed to Increasing 
dissatisfaction with the Shah's government and to a climate of a 
public opinion conductive to revolution.*® 

To substantiate his contention, he presents some statistics about 

the level of standard of living In 1960s and 1970s and looks at 
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"bazaar merchants" and the "emerging professional middle class" and 
how they felt "cramped." He also provides examples of the 
Incompetence of the Shah's government. Hetherlngton's discussions 
are brief but well-researched and well-documented. 

(c) The Countermoblllzatlon Theory: In his article 

"Pseudoparticipation and Countermoblllzatlon: Roots of the Iranian 

Revolution" and In his book Revolution In Iran: the Politics of 

CountermobllIzatlon , Jerrold Green studies the Revolution In Iran 

within the framework of political development theories. Green 

summarizes his theory In the following words: 

Processes of modernization Implicitly politicize a population. 
The denial of political participation to such politicized 
sectors can lead to popular unrest. This, In Its extreme form, 
may spell revolution and In rare Instances countermoblllzatlon 
that Is dependent on preexistent leadership, legitimacy, 
finance, and other Infrastructural attributes. In Iran, only the 
national religious sector could claim these requisite 
attributes.27 

In spite of the Important role that religion plays In the 

"countermoblllzatlon," Green does not bother to properly study the 

subject. He assigns less than four pages to the discussion of 

28 

"Religion and the Iranian Revolution." 

(d) "Organization theory": In his article "Leadership by 

distrust: the Shah's Hodus operandl ," Khosrow Fateml contends that 

"It was the sudden disintegration of [the Shah's] system which 

provided the critical element that enabled the Iranian Revolution to 
29 

succeed." To explain "the sudden disintegration" of the system, 
he develops "an organizational framework” In which the Shah Is 
located at tne center of a highly "centralized and unintegrated 
system" of government. According to Fateml, In such a system "any 
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changes of actors and/or roles assignments will create a 
disequilibrium and thus make the entire system dysfunctional." This 
Is what happened, according to Fateml, when the Shah appointed a new 
cabinet In August 1977! 

(e)Conmunlcation dualism theory: Majid Tehranlan has written a 
number of articles about the Iranian Revolution In all of which he 
emphasizes the role of communication dualism. A good representative 
of his work on the subject Is his recent article entitled 
"Dependency and Comnunlcatlon Dualism In the Third World: With 
Special Reference to the Case of Iran." According to Tehranlan, "In 
a profound sense, one could say that the upheaval In Iran 
represented a crisis of conmunlcatlon rooted In political, economic 
and cultural cleavage between the elite and the mass that had 
emerged over the last 170 years." To substantiate his 
contention, Tehranlan talks about "The cultural and Ideological 
Cleavage" In Iran, "the process of atomization, bureaucratization 
and homogenization" and their Impact upon the Iranian society, 
"Dissonance and Dualism In Comnunlcation" between secularism and 
religion, "Themes of Political Conmunlcatlon," and "Competing 
Communication Systems" which Included TV and radio for the secular 
elite and "small media" for the revolutionaries. The discussions on 
these topics are extremely brief. For example, "Themes of Political 
Comnunlcatlon" covers less than one page (the earlier works do not 
elaborate these subjects either). 
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c. Works on the role of religion and on religious thought : The 

role of religion and religious scholars In Iran had been the subject 

31 

of several very good studies before the Revolution. After the 
Revolution, a number of books and articles focused their study on 
the Important role of religion and on the religious thought In Iran. 
These works can be discussed under three categories: (a) the role of 
religion, religious scholars and religious Institutions In the 
Revolution, (b) the evolution of the Shla political thought, and (c) 
the Ideas of the leading revolutionary religious thinkers. 

Before discussing each category, however, we shall review a book 
which touches upon several subjects and does not fall under any one 
of the categories mentioned. The book Is The Roots of the Islamic 
Revo!utlon by Hamid Algar. It contains the text of four lectures by 

A1 gar— and the subsequent question and answer dlscusslons—at the 

32 

Muslim Institute, London In Sumner 1979. In the first lecture, 

the author first talks about what he considers as the two main 

themes of Shiism: "Imamat" (which Implies "the rejection of de facto 

authority") and "martyrdom;" and then he discusses the establishment 

of Shiism as an official religion In Iran and presents a brief 

review of State«Sh1a ulama (scholars) relations from the beginning 

of the 16th century to the 1960s. The second lecture Is on Imam 

Khomeini. It links the historical discussion of the first chapter to 

33 

the life and thoughts of Imam Khomeini. According to the author, 
"Far from being a radical break with the essential and profound 
developments of the Iranian nation, [the Islamic Revolution] Is, on 
the contrary, a continuation and fruition of long years of 
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political, spiritual and Intellectual development." The third 
lecture Is on "Islam as Ideology: the Thought of All Sharlatl." It 
presents a note on the predecessors of Sharlatl and a brief sketch 
of his biography followed by a suimiary-revlew of some of his works. 
The fourth lecture first describes the major events of the 
Revolution and then draws some conclusions about the nature of the 
Islamic Revolution and the lessons that other Islamic movements can 
learn from the Islamic Revolution In Iran. 

(1) Role of religion In Iranian politics and Revolution: In her 
article "Rentier State and Shi'a Islam In the Iranian Revolution," 
Theda Skocpol emphasizes the Important role of religion In the 
Revolution In Iran. The article first characterizes the Shah's 
regime as "a rentier absolutist state" and briefly reviews Its 
"vulnerabilities." Then It looks at "Urban Comnunltles as the Basis 
for Political Resistance" and notes that "even though the Shah's 
crash program did create widespread disruption and discontent, ... 
disruption and discontent alone do not give people the collective 
organizational capacities and the autonomous resources that they 
need to sustain resistance to political and economic powerholders. 
... To deal with these Issues, we must address the historical ami 
changing place of Shi'a Islamic religious organization and belief 
In Iranian society and politics." 35 Afterwards It mentions "the 
founding myth of Shi's Islam" and reviews the role of religion and 
religious scholars during the Qajar and Pahlavl dynasties—with 
especial emphasis on the 1960s and 1970s. The author concludes that 
"In sum, Shi'a Islam was both organizationally and culturally 
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crucial to the making of the Iranian Revolution against the 
36 

Shah." It should be noted that Skocpol's discussions are 
extremely brief and sketchy. 

In his article, "Power and Religion In Revolutionary Iran," 

dames Bill also notes the Important role of religion In the Iranian 

Revolution: "The central and pivotal role played by religious 

leaders and Islamic scholars ( ulema) In the revolution cannot be 

overemphasized. ... While the ulema played a critical organizational 

role In the movement, Shi'a Islam became the overarching Ideology of 

the revolution." 37 The article first takes a look at the 

historical Importance of the "Institution of Hujtahld" In Iran and 

notes that It "has been one of the most democratic and popularlstlc 

38 

In the comparative history of religion." Then It focuses Its 
attention on the struggle between the Shah and the religious 
scholars ("Mujtahlds") In the 1970s. According the the author, "It 
was not until the early 1970s that the old balance of tension 
[between the two forces] was torn." The rest of Bill's 

art Ids—which forms the greater part—deals with post-revolutionary 
developments, with regretful disregard of pre-revolutionary 
relevance (especially his discussion on "neo-Shi'Ism"). 

Azar Tabari's article "The Role of the Clergy In Modern Iranian 
Politics* tries to explain "the sustained political Involvement of 
the clergy over the past century: Its Initial prominence. Its 
subsequent ebb and marginalization, and Its modern militant 
revival."*® To do so. It first looks at the historical background 
of "Shi'Ism In Iran." Then It talks about the Constitutional 
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movement and "Emergence of Historical Opposition to the Qajar," as 

well as " Shl'lte theory of Government and Constitutionalism." While 

discussing "Reza Shah's Reforms and the conflict with Clergy," the 

author talks In some details about the book Kashf al Asrar (The 

Discovery of Secrets) written by Imam Khomeini In 1944. Imam 

Khomeini's and other religious scholars' activities against the Shah 

are the subject of the last section of the article. Throughout the 

article, Tabari emphasizes the Importance of socio-economic forces 

for the political activities of the ulama. 

William Floor's article "The Revolutionary Character of the 

Ulama: Wishful Thinking or Reality?" focuses on the ulama 's 

political activities In the early 1960s. Floor quotes Hamid Algar's 

assertion that "autocratic rule and violation of the constitution, 

the proposal to grant capitulary rights to American advisors ... and 

relations with Israel" were the real targets of Imam Khomeini's 

criticism In 1963. Floor undertakes to "present an alternative 

explanation and note the conservative Issues for which most of the 
41 

ulama agitated." To do so, he first notes Ayatullah Burujardl's 

quietism In the 1950s and then his opposition to the Shah's land 

reform program In 1960 which "brought about the end of an effective 

42 

dialogue between the regime and the clergy." The chain of events 
that followed Ayatullah Burujardl's letter of opposition to the land 
reform upto Imam Khomeini's exile In 1964 form the bulk of the 
article. In most part. Floor Is successful In providing evidence to 
support his view about the conservative-reformist nature of the 
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demands by most of the ulama. He falls, however, to repudiate 
Algar's observation about Imam Khomeini. 

In his article, "The Ideology and Praxis of Shi'Ism In the 

Iranian Revolution," Shahrough Akhavl contends that the Shah's 

regime was overthrown because "In an area of the world where the 

religious basis of political legitimacy Is of central Importance, 

the Pahlavl state so excluded Shi'Ism that It failed to gain 

religiously sanctioned moral acceptance. Nor did the regime come 

remotely close to meshing Its corporate structure with the 

Salvationist yearnings of Shi 'Its—especially the petit bourgeoisie 

43 

and those at the bottom of the economic pyramid." Central to 
Akhavl's argument Is his characterization of the Shah's regime as 
"corporatism." Thus, the first part of the article focuses on the 
"Structure of Pahlavl Corporatism" and "The Shi'a Doctrine of 
Authority and the State." The rest of the article deals with 
post-revolutionary developments. 

Akhavl has also written a book on Religion and Politics In 
Contemporary Iran: Clergy-State Relations In the Pahlavl Period . It 
consists of seven chapters. The first three chapters discuss 

historical developments In Shla and Sunni political thought up to 
the early 20th century, "Clergy-State relations before 1941," and 
"Revival of ulama Influence and Clergy Alignment: 1941-1958." 

Chapter four Is on "Ulama-State Confrontation and the defeat of the 
Clergy, 1959-1963." Unlike William Floor, Akhavl does not lump all 
the ulama together. Rather, according to him, "The pattern of ulama 
behavior at this time enables one to suggest the existence of a 
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number of factions In their midst." He distinguishes "the 

'radical' faction"—led by Imam Khomeini—from "social reformers," 

"the 'conservative' wing of ulama," and "the faction of ulama that 

was willing to cooperate with the Court." In chapter five, the views 

of a number of Iranian scholars—Including Murtaza Mutahharl and All 

Sharlatl—on religious reform are discussed. It also talks about 

attempts by the Shah's regime In the early 1970s to extend Its 

control over the religious affairs and "to destroy the Influence of 

45 

Ayatullah ... Khumaynl." The next chapter briefly surveys "The 

Clergy's Politics In the Mid-Sixties to late Seventies" and reviews 

Imam Khomeini's book The Islamic Government and a revolutionary 

manifesto. Chapter seven presents the "Conclusion." 

Iran: From Religious Olspute to Revolution by Michael Fischer 

Is another book on the role of religion In the Iranian society. Like 

Akhavl's book, the original research for the book "was coducted In 

Iran during 1975 as part of the Islam and social Change Project of 

46 

the University of Chicago." Thus, except for the last chapter, 
the book Is not directly concerned with the Revolution. It consists 
of six chapters. The first chapter presents some observations on 
■Culture, History, and Politics." The three subsequent chapters 
focus on madrasa (traditional religious school) system In Iran. 
Chapter five Is entitled "Discourse and Nemesis: Shi'Ism In Everyday 
Life." It talks about "Sufism, self-Development, and the Upper-Class 
Idioms" and well as "Social Utopia and the Religion of the Ulama." 
In a section of the chapter, the discussion moves from a speech by 
Ayatullah Mlllanl In 1975 to some ulama In the early twentieth 
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century, then to a mixture of Imam Khomeini's 1943 book and a rawda 
(preachment) by someone In 1975, then to Imam Khomeini's Islamic 
Government of 1971, and finally to Dr. Sharlatl's Ideas. Clearly 
none receives a systematic analysis. In the last chapter, the author 
talks about "The Revolutionary Movement of 1977-1979." He views 
"Ct]he crucial fourteen months of 1977-1979 ... as a social drama 
or a successful passion play" which witnesses a shift In paradigm* 
According to Fischer, 

Two Important Ideological shifts occurred In the course of the 
revolution. First, It became practical to stress that the 
Karbala paradigm Is not a passive weeping for Husayn but rather 
an active fighting for Husayn's Ideals, and It Is not merely a 
personal and Individual conmltment but a social one. Second, 
after the removal of the shah there was a shift from Husayn as a 
symbol of protest against tyranny to All as the symbol of 
constructive government and Muhammad as a symbol of 

universal Ism. 4 ’ 

(2) Evolution of Shla political thought: Nikki Keddle's article 
"Religion, Society, and Revolution In Modern Iran" presents probably 
the best sumnary of the historical background of various 
developments that contributed to the victory of the Islamic 
Revolution In Iran. The main concern of the article, however. Is 
"the evolution of Twelver [Shla] political doctrine." According to 
Keddle, "Sociopolitical factors alone cannot account for the ulama's 
political successes and Influence In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries; without the prior development towards a doctrine that 
gave the ulama political and moral claims aglasnt the government. It 
Is hard to Imagine the string of political successes scored by the 
Iranian ulama.Thus, she reviews the political doctrine of the 
Twelver branch of Shiism from the time of the Twelfth Imam's 
occultatlon to 1980. Her conclusion Is stated as the following: 
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The earliest Shl'1 politico-religious sects were predominantly 
messianic and total Istic—expecting their leader to establish 
the kingdom of God on earth. The Shl'1 line that became the 
Twelvers became Increasingly politically quiet and accepting the 
established rulers, a process forwarded by the development of a 
theory of occultatlon, which removed Imam from earthly activity. 
... While acceptance of rulers remained the predominant trend 
through and beyond the Safavld dynasty, there also developed new 
claims that the mujtahlds had a superior right to rule, although 
a king might be needed to act on their advice In many worldly 
and military matters. Such theories helped support the 
oppositional movements from 1891 to 1911, and again In 1924 and 
the 1950s. Only In the 1960s did a leading ayatullah put forth 
the Idea that Islam was fundamentally opposed to monarchy, and 
that the ulama should rule directly. 49 

Keddle discusses the evolution of the Shla political doctrine In 
her paper "Is Shl'lsm Revolutionary?" as well. Host of the themes of 
this paper are covered In the above article. It presents, however, 
some new Interesting points about early revolutionary Shla sects. 
The author notes, for example. 

Both Qarmatlan states [In Bahrain and Swad] aided the poor and 
avoided extreme of poverty and wealth. The Bahrain state 
Intervened In the economy to encourage production and owned or 
controlled some key parts of the economy, while the Swad 
coomunlty for a time abolished private property and at all times 
was able to get popular support via donations to Its treasury. 
... Even when the will to be revolutionary and egalitarian 
continued beyond the Initial revolt, socioeconomic circumstances 
were not ripe to uphold these small states against the major 
ones that surrounded them. 50 

Her answer to the question posed by the title of her paper Is: 

"Shl'lsm, owing to Its rebellious origins, provided special elements 

for revolutionary synthesis, but like many religions can as well be 

51 

adopted to conservative causes." 

In her article "Tradition and Change In Iranian Socio-Religious 
Thought," Mangol Bayat-Phlllpp contends that by advancing 
revolutionary Ideologies, Dr. All Sharlatl and other "lay Ideologist 
... are In fact upholding a cernturles-long tradition of dissent In 
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Shl'1 thought against the established orthodoxy." Thus, she 

first reviews "Dissent In Traditional Shl'1 Thought" and then the 

nineteenth century "Religious Reforms" and "Secular Reforms." Under 

the section "Twentieth Century Political Activism" she talks about 

Kesravl (antl-Shla political writer of the 1920s and 1930s), Jalal 

Al-e Ahmad (prominent writer of the 1950s and 1960s) and Dr. All 

Sharlatl. From her study she concludes that, 

Imaml Shi'Ism, which has dominated Iranian thought for so many 
centuries, has proved to be an Important vehicle for 

Intellectual continuity and change. In a remarkable fashion ... 
It has accomodated the 'stifling narrowmindedness' of the 
official religion. ... Dissent In Iranian Intellectual history 
almost always expressed Itself In terms and fashion relevant to 
the sociopolitical situation of the age. ... In the twentieth 
century, as the Pahlavl regime harshly and rapidly Implemented 
modernizing and secularizing policies, opposition reverted to 
traditionalist, religious, Shl'1 rhetoric. ... The Iranian 
Intellectuals have been able to play a dominant role as 
effective opinion makers and Ideologists, yet. In the absence of 
organized political parties, their political action could not 
succeed without the support of the organized ulama 
leadershlp.53 

As the above quotations shows, Bayat-Phlllpp demonstrates a 
complete lack of knowledge of Imam Khomeini's and other ulama 's 
thoughts and actions In the above mentioned article. She considers 
"Khomeini as a symbolic figure of Shi'Ism" and dismisses him by 
alleging that, "The Intellectual leadership of the political and 
Ideological battle against the regime Is not provided by the ulama 
themselves, though Khomeini, Sharlatmadarl and their colleagues are 
giving the movement an essential religious legitimacy, but by lay 
Ideologists of whom All Sharlatl (d. 1977) Is the most 

Influential."®* In a later article, "The Iranian Revolution of 
1978-79: Fundamentalist or Modem," however, she tries to correct 
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the situation and asserts that, "The revolution, when It came In the 
late fall of 1978, was Khomeini's. But he did not make It 
single-handedly. He Inherited and made use of the reformers' 
groundbreaking tools and Ideas, which he supplemented with his won 
Ideologized and politically assertive Interpretation of Shi's 

CC 

doctrines and traditions." The bulk of the second article Is on 
"Khomeini's Revolutionary Theory of the 'Governance of the Jurist'." 
The author tries to compare Imam Khomeini's views to "the classical 
doctrine," and In many cases she finds "a radical departure from 
traditional shl'a views." In some cases she notes the similarity of 
Imam Khomeini's Ideas to the Sunni views. And In some other cases 
she traces his ‘Ideas to "the Muslim philosophers and mystics." She 
concludes from her study that 

Khomeini's 'Governance of the Jurist' . threatens the very 
foundation of Twelver Shl'a Islam as expounded by the sixth 
Imam. ... To confer doctrinal legitimacy to Khomeini's theory of 
government necessitates a thorough reformulation of the doctrine 
of Imamat agreed upon by all the principal leaders of Shl'a 
Islam, and an official definition of 'righteous' government In 
the absence of the Imam. ... Hill Khomeini succeed where 
centuries long Shl'a juridical tradition has failed? 57 

The historical background of Imam Khomeini's thought on 

"Governance of the Jurist" Is also the subject of Norman Calder's 

article "Accomodation and Revolution In Imaml Shl'1 Jurisprudence: 

Khomeini and the Classical Tradition." According to Calder, although 

for Shi's ulama the actual government after the occultatlon of the 

last Imam was always de jure Illegitimate, "[t]he most practically 

relevant areas of juristic speculation lay not In the presentation 

of an Ideal government by the faqlh [jurist] but In the various 

efforts at accomodation. ... The principle of de jure Illegitimacy 
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did not prevent the emergence of a spectrum of de facto approaches 

CO 

to political power." In his discussions of Imam Khomeini's 

"Governance of the Jurist," Calder tries to show that "The 

underlying appeal of the [arguments], notwithstanding [their] 

juristic or logical appearance ... Is emotional and 

59 

apocalyptic." From his study the author concludes that: 

Khumaynl's success as a revolutionary leader was due largely to 
his ability to exploit the revolutionary Implication of the 
Imaml Shi * 1 juristic tradition In a manner not obviously 

Inconsistent with earlier developments. ... The Imaml juristic 
tradition had for centuries preserved and propagated an Idea of 
legitimate authority as belonging ultimately to fuqaha. ... The 
revolutionary Interpretation of the Imaml tradition was based on 
the Isolation of the notion of divine law and sharM government 
from a self-established context of accomnodatlon. 1)1 vine law, 
Islamic government and the clerical ruler became disembodied 
Ideals functioning as apocalyptic symbols of a new just and well 
ordered system.® 0 

In her article "Two Images of Husain: Accommodation and 
Revolution In an Iranian Village," Mary Hegland approaches the 
change In Shiism from a soclo-anthropologlcal point of view (similar 
to that of Fischer). According to her, "The success of the 
revolution followed a transformation In the understanding of the 
central meaning of Shl'1 Islam among the Iranian masses." 61 She 
considers "the martyrdom of Imam Husain "as the central event or 
myth" of Shla Islam and calls the two "opposing Ideologies" which 
are both based upon It as: "Imam Husain as Intercessor" and "Imam 
Husain as Example." The first Ideology leads to "political 
accommodation" because In "this view of Islam, a main focus of the 
believer Is concern for himself and his own Interests and 
problems." 62 The second Ideology Is "the Ideology of self-reliance 
and resistance to unjust authority,” which was, according to the 
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author, "popularized In large part by the teachings of Dr. All 

Sharlatl."® 3 She does not study the teachings of Sharlatl, 

however. Rather, she studies the change of Ideology at the village 

level and tries to link It to socloeonomlc changes In the 1960s. The 

author sums up her conclusions as the following: 

Rational reevaluation, embedded In Ideology, of real political, 
economic, and social conditions, not an unreflectlve emotional 
attachment to traditional rituals, was Instrumental In pulling a 
people together to revolt. For assessing the world and 
Individual attitudes toward It, Shl'1 thought provides two 
central possibilities. Both of them are closely related to Imam 
Husain's martyrdom. ... Overall social oppression as well as 
change of economic and social relations In the village Itself 
have favored a weakening of the traditional Husain as 
Intercessor Ideology. The revolutionary version of the concept 
of Husain transformed the Shl'1 masses perception of their 
religion, and, for many caused a revival of their Islamic 
heritage and Identity. ... 

Hamid Enayat's book Modem Ismalc Political Thouhgt: The 
Response of the Shl'1 and Sunni Muslims to the Twentieth Century has 
a broader scope than the evolution of the Shia political thought, 
but It does cover that subject. 

The book starts with an Introduction outlining the way In which 
the traditional heritage has Impinged on the development of 
modern thought. ... This Is followed by a study of the political 
differences between the two main schools or sects In 
Islam—Shi'Ism and Sunnism, and especially on the twofold 
process of conflict and concord between the two. The main 
Intension Is to show that the relationship between the two has 
been slowly changing In recent times, at least In the realm of 
political doctrines, from confrontation to cross-sectarian 
fertilization.® 5 

The last chapter of the book Is on "Aspects of Shl'1 Modernism." It 
discusses the evolution of Shia thought on three Important subjects: 
"Constitutionalism," "Taqlyyah" (dissimulation or expedient 
concealment), and "Martyrdom." According to the author. 
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These do not represent three disjoined, random categories of 
thought. Chronologically, It was constitutionalism which 
brought the Shl'ls, for the first time In their history, face 
to face with democratic demands of the modem world. ... A 
heightened political atmosphere In Iran since the end of the 
nineteenth century, combined with the pressure of having to 
answer Sunni criticism of Shi'Ism ... as well as the rivalry of 
growing popular secular Ideologies, both forced and helped a 
number of Shl'ls to rethink the traditional attitude on the 
second and third themes. The outcome of this rethinking has 
undoubtely changed some of the political features of Shi'Ism 
...--turning It from an elitist, esoteric and passive sect Into 
a mass movement animated by democratic Ideals, and contempt for 
Innate privilege. It Is a rethinking which has greatly 
diminished Shi'1 differences with Sunnis. 65 

(3) Ideas of the leading religious thinkers: The thoughts of 

Imam Khomeini and Dr. Sharlatl have been the subject of a number of 

studies. The works of Ayatullah Taleqanl, Abul-Hasan Banl-Sadr, and 

some other writers have also received some attention In the 

literature. Most of the studies, however, present a review or 

criticism rather than a systematic analysis. 

In his article on "Contemporary Shi'1 Thought"—presented as a 

portion of a chapter In Keddle's Roots of Revolution— Yann Richard 

briefly reviews the lives and works of Jalal Al-e Ahmad, Imam 

Khomeini, Ayatullah Sharlatmadarl, Ayatullah Taleqanl, Eng. Mehdl 

Bazargan, All Sharlatl, and Abul-Hasan Banl-Sadr. Obviously It Is 

not possible to review the lives and thoughts of so many prominent 

scholars and writers in any detail In a single article. Thus, both 

biographies and reviews of writings and speeches remain sketchy. For 

example, the review of Imam Khomeini's Islamic Government covers 

less than one page. 

In contrast to the above article, the focus of Adele Ferdows' 
paper on "Sharlatl and Khomeini on Women" Is narrow. The paper Is 
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short, however, and does not provide a detailed analysis. Ferdows Is 
critical of both Dr. Sharlatl and Imam Khomeini. According to her, 
"Sharlatl raises the Issue of women's role but does not address It. 
Khomeini's position on women's rights Is much clearer. He represents 
the conservative traditionalist school of Shl'1 flqh and hadlth 
transmitted by clerics before him for centuries." 67 

The article "Shl'lte Leadership: In the Shadow of Conflicting 
Ideologies" by David Menashrl Is mainly a study of Ayatullah 
Shariatmadarl's political views. The Ideas of Imam Khomeini are 
discussed only when they are compared to those of Shariatmadarl. The 
author talks about "Ideological differences" between Ayatullah 
Sharlatmadarl and Imam Khomeini on the character of the Islamic 
government. Involvement of ulama In politics, the fate of the 
monarchy, "approaches to democracy," and "Iranian Nationalism versus 
Pan-Isiamism." 

Amir Ferdows' article "Khomeini and Fadayan's Society and 
Politics" presents a comparison of the Ideas of Imam Khomeini and 
those of Fadayan-e Islam-mid 20th century rellglo-polltlcal 
activists. The points of comparison are on the Ideal "Islamic 
Society," "Politics," "Justice," "Economics," "Education and 
Modernization," and "Women." Ferdows finds minor differences but 
great similarities between the thoughts of Imam Khomeini and Fadayan 
on these points. His discussion of the subjects, however. Is very 
brief. It Is not certain whether Imam Khomeini and the Fadayan do 
not have much to say on those subjects or space limitations prevent 
the author from presenting a detailed discussion. 
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George Rose's article "Velayat-e Faqlh and the Recovery of 
Islamic Identity In the Thought of Ayatullah Khomeini" focuses on 
two subjects. First, It presents a rather detailed "historical 
excursus" Into the concept of "Governance of the Jurist" and make 
some observations on Imam Khomeini's view on the concept. Secondly, 
It discusses Imam Khomeini's thought on "The Recovery of Islamic 
Identity." In relations to the second point, the author emphasizes 
Imam Khomeini's condemnation of "Westoxlcatlon" and his call for 
Implementation of Sharia (Divine Law) as well as his call for a 
return to faith which "for Khomeini entails revolutionary 
activity." 68 

"Sharlatl's Social Thought" Is supposed to be the subject of an 
article by Shahrough Akhavl. The article, however, focuses on 
Sharlatl's Ideas on the "Nature of Reality," "Theory of Knowledge," 
and "Philosophy of History;” and only towards the end talks about 
Sharlatl's notion of "Political Comnunlty and Authority.” Even the 
last section does not do justice to Sharlatl's social thought. 
Instead of providing an analysis of his Ideas on the concepts of 
ummat (Islamic comnunlty) and Imamat (leadership), the author 
chooses to focus on what he considers Sharlatl's pro*"enlightened 
thinker" and ant1*c1ergy position. 

Mangol Bayat-Phlllpp's article "Shi'Ism In Contemporary Iranian 
Politics: The Case of All Sharlatl" provides a better understanding 
of Dr. Sharlatl's social thought. Its focus, however. Is different. 
According to the author, she Is not concerned with "the value of 
[Sharlatl's] message, but rather [with] diagnosing a present 
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rellglo-polltical phenomenon of which he Is so much a part." 

That "rellglo-polltical phenomenon” Is the fact that 

The present religious revivalism among lay writers ... which 
expresses a profound disillusion and disenchantment with the 
West, Is championed by men who have gone to Western-type, If not 
Wester, schools. Their whole mental formation Is consequently 
much more secularized that their predecessors. It 1$ therefore 
Inevitable that their understanding and Interpretation of their 
native culture would bear the mark of the West.’” 

Abdulazlz Sachedlna's article "All Sharlatl: Ideologue of the 

Iranian Revolution" Is another study of Sharlatl's thought. The 

article focuses on two topics: "Nan and Society," and "Sharlatl and 

the Religious Leadership." Under the first topic Sharlatl's views on 

man's nature according to Islam, the concept of Tawhld (Oneness, 

Unity, Monotheism), the principle of Ijtlhad (Independent reasoning 

on religious teachings) and Its role In an Islamic society, and the 

notion of society according to Islam are discussed. Under the second 

topic, the author looks at the reaction of some religious scholars 

to Sharlatl's teachings and then discusses Sharlatl's criticism of 

the religious leadership of the time and his view on a truly Islamic 

scholar and his Important role In bringing about changes In society. 

The economic thoughts of Abul-Hasan Banl-Sadr and Sayyed 

Muhammad Baqr Sadr are the subject of the article "Shi'Ism and 

Islamic Economics: Baqr Sadr and Banl Sadr" by Homa Katouzlan. The 

article studies two major books by Sadr and Banl-Sadr In order to 

find their views on "Property and Property Ownership," "Production, 

Distribution, and Exchange," "Riba, Interest, and Money," and "The 

Islamic State." The author's approach, however. Is more critical 

(and sometimes just for the sake of criticism without much 
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justification) than analytic (for the sake of a better 
understanding). 

3. Outline of the Chapters . As the above survey of literature 
Indicates, although many of the studies noted above provide acute 
Insights Into some aspects of the Islamic Revolution In Iran, the 
work done so far Is far from being comprehensive.^ In regard to 
the Ideology of the Revolution at least two shortcomings can be 
noted: 

(1) When the authors focus on religion as the Ideology of 

revolution In Iran, they limit themselves to Shiism. Every one seems 

to agree with Skocpol's observation that, "As a religious 

world-view, Shi'a Islam arguably has especially salient symbolic 

resources to justify resistance against unjust authority, and to 

72 

legitimate religious leaders as competitors to the state." If 
this Is the case and the Ideology of revolution Is limited to Shla 
Islam, then the Islamic Revolution In Iran and Its Ideology would 
not have much relevance and significance to the overwhelming 
majority of Muslims In other parts of the world who are not Shlas. 
To my knowledge, there Is no attempt to study the original sources 
which form the basis of both Shla and Sunni branches of Islam to see 
If they could provide an Ideology of revolution. 

(2) In the literature reviewed above, there Is no systematic 
effort to study the works of the leaders of the Revolution from the 
point of view of their contribution to the Ideology of revolution. 
As David Albert notes, "[various] factors may explain misery. 
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oppression, and degradation, but they do not explain the creation of 
hope, faith, patience, or fortitude, the stuff of which revolutions 
are made."* 3 These phenomena and the whole value system that comes 
along with the revolution are part of the Ideology of revolution. 
Ideologies can be studied In at least two ways: 1) by survey 

research of the public opinion, and 2) by an analysis of the works 

of the leaders. To my knowledge, there has been no attempt to study 

the Ideology of the Islamic Revolution In Iran through either of 
these methods. 

In this study I will try to remove these shortcomings at least 
to some extent. Thus, the main purpose of the dissertation will be 
to understand the Ideology of the Islamic Revolution. To 

"understand" the Ideology of the Revolution means finding out the 
Ideas, values and beliefs that moved people to take action against 
the Shah and to work for establishment of an Islamic regime. To 
approach the phenomenon of the Revolution from this point of view, a 
conceptual framework—a model—Is needed. Before constructing the 
model, however, we need to define Ideology and revolution and note 
the Important role of Ideology In revolution by a review of the 
theories of revolution. These will be covered In the second chapter. 

The third chapter of the dissertation will be on Islam and 
revolution. This will be an attempt to find out If the original 
sources of Islam— l.e., the Holy Quran and the tradition of the 
Prophet—can provide the basis for creating an Ideology of 
revolution. Because of the reasons mentioned above, I will try to 
approach these sources particularly from a Sunni perspective. It 
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• would also be desirable to discuss the conditions under which such 
an Ideology could be popularized among the masses and could lead to 
revolution t but that would entail a comprehensive study of the 
history of Islam and Islamic revolutionary movements. Such a study, 
however. Is far beyond the scope of this dissertation. 

Chapters four to nine will be an attempt to understand the 
Ideology of the Islamic Revolution In Iran by an analysis of the 
writings, speeches, and messages of the Islamic revolutionary 
leaders within the proposed conceptual framework. In view of the 
lack of any systematic study of the Ideology of the Revolution In 
Iran and the difficulty of conducting survey research of public 
opinion In the country, this seems the only viable method. I will 
divide the leadership Into two groups: (1) the ulama (religious 
scholars) revolutionary leaders, and (2) the "Intellectual* 
revolutionary leaders. I will select the three most prominent 
leaders In each group, and then select the three most Important and 
Influential works or speeches of each leader for the analysis. 

Chapter ten will present a stannary of the Ideology of the 
Islamic Revolution In Iran as well as some comparison among the 
works of the Iranian revolutionary leaders. 

It should be noted that the emphasis on the Ideology of 
revolution In this study does not mean that Ideology was the only 
factor that caused the Revolution In Iran and that the economic, 
political, and social factors were unimportant. Rather, I tend to 
agree with the view that the causes of social events are too 
numerous to be covered In a single study. Ideology seems to have 
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been a leading factor In the Revolution In Iran, but possibly other 
factors were equally Important. The study of the special social, 
economic, and political conditions within which the revolutionary 
Ideology operated can be the subject of another dissertation. Some 
of the works noted In the above review of literature, however, 
already provide Important clues on these conditions. To keep the 
study manageable, I will not deal with this Issue In this study. 
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Chapter II 

IDEOLOGY, REVOLUTION, AND REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGY 

In this chapter I will first present a brief historical review 
of the uses of the term "Ideology" In the literature and mention the 
definition I adopt In this study. Then I will present a survey of 
the theories of revolution and will discuss the role of Ideology In 
revolution from the point of view of each theory. Afterwards I will 
describe what "model" Is and will present a model of revolutionary 
Ideology. 

1. A Historical Review of the Uses of "Ideology" . Ideology has 
many different meanings. Some of the dictionary definitions of the 
term are the following: 

Webster's New International Dictionary (End edition, 1948) gives 
the following definition of Ideology: "1. the science of Ideas; 2. 
the Integrated assertions, theories, and alms constituting a 
political social program, often with an Implication of factitious 
propagandizing." 

Webster's New World Dictionary (1971) presents the following 
definition: "1. the study of Ideas, their nature and course; 2. 
thinking of an Idealistic, abstract or Impractical nature; 3. the 
doctrines, opinions, or way of thinking of an Individual, class, 
etc." 

Standard College Dictionary (1963) defines Ideology as the 
following: "1. the Ideas and manner of thinking characteristic of an 
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Individual or group; especially* the Ideas and objectives that 
Influence a whole group or natural culture, shaping especially their 
political and social procedure. 2. The science that treats of the 
origin, evolution, and expression of human Ideas. 3. Fanciful or 
visionary speculation." 

Although these dictionary definitions are somewhat different 
from the scholarly definitions of the term Ideology, they show the 
confusing state of affairs and the fact that the term has been used 
In many different ways. A comprehensive study of the concept Is 
beyond the scope of this dissertation. A brief historical review of 
the uses of the term will somewhat clarify the confusing situation, 
however. 

a. Ideology as science of Ideas ; There seems a general agreement 
that the term Ideology was first used by a group of French 
Intellectuals called "Ideologues" In the late 18th century. Destutt 
De Tracy, a prominent member of the group, has been credited as 
coining the term. For De Tracy and other French Ideologues Ideology 
had a positive connotation and meant "the study of the origin of our 
Ideas about the world In sense experience." 1 They contrasted this 
new science of Ideas with old metaphysics and considered It as "the 
answer to the unscientific past. ... The new science of Ideas was 
Intended to be the bases of an entirely new society and economic 
order." 2 To achieve this aim, the Ideologues "designed a program 
of popular education to underpin the progressive achievements of 
post-revolutionary government In the way that the teachings of Roman 
Catholic church had. In their view, underpinned the repressive 
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Institutions of the anclen regime." At the beginning the 
Ideologues were able to win the favor and support of Napoleon for 
their programs, and he became an honorary member of their National 
Institute. But later he decided to restore the Influence of the 
Catholic Church. Therefore, he "dismissed the Ideologues as 
annoying, tiresome theorists."* In his attack on the Ideologues, 
Napoleon gave a derogatory connotation to the term "Ideology." 

b. Ideology as false consciousness and apology : Although De 
Tracy coined the terra Ideology, It Is due to Marx's use of the word 
that It found Its way Into scholarly discussions and popular usage. 
Most of the writers on the subject of Ideology—Marxist and non 
Marxists—believe that for Marx Ideology meant false or distorted 
consciousness. H.M. Ducker, however, distinguishes two different 
meanings In Marx's concept of Ideology: "When Marx says of a theory 
that It Is Ideological, he Is commenting on either (a) the 'false 
consciousness' which has led the author of the theory to speak In 
this mistaken way, or (b) the way the theory functions—or Is 
supposed by Its author to function—to serve the Interests of the 
classThe bourgeois Ideology, which stems from Its material 
existence, becomes the dominant Ideology of the society because the 
bourgeoisie controls the "means of mental production” as well as the 
means of material production. 

It should be noted that from the reading of The German Ideology 
Marx seems to denote the whole superstructure of the society as 
Ideological. This has led many scholars to conclude that: "Hhat 
[Marx and Engels] ... call 'Ideology' Include not only the theory of 
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knowledge and politics, but also metaphysics, ethics, religion, and 
Indeed any 'form of consciousness* which expresses the basic 
attitude or commitments of a social class." 8 According to Jorge 
Larraln, however, since The German Ideology was written In a period 
when Marx was undergoing changes In his Intellectual evolution, 
there are ambiguities In the book and It does not represent his 
scientific achievements. He hold the view that: "Ideology for Marx, 
as a distorted consciousness, has a particular negative connotation 
whose two specific and connected features are, firstly, that It 
conceals social contradictions and, secondly, that It does It In the 
Interest of the dominant class. Hence, Ideology Is a restricted kind 
of distortion. ... Non-Ideological consciousness can still be 
erroneous for reasons other then the concealment of contradictions 
In the Interest of the dominant class. ... These two meanings should 
not be confused. 

c. Ideology as class world view : According to H.M. Drucker there 
are two types of Marxists: (1) "Philosophical"—such as Marcuse, 
Shlomo Avlnerl, and George Llnchtlelm—and (2) "Political"—such as 
Deutcher and Lenin. For the first group Ideology means false 
consciousness—as discussed above. "Political Marxists," however, 
"are Inclined to emphasize the function of Ideas, especially the 
enemy's Ideas, In a class struggle." 8 For them, therefor. Ideology 
refers to the world view of a class. In this sense, they not only 
speak of "bourgeois Ideology" but also of "proletarian Ideology" or 
"socialist Ideology;" because In their political struggle against 
the bourgeoisie, they criticize Its Ideology from the point of view 
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of the proletariat* and this critique Itself Is considered as 
Ideological. Lenin, who Is probably the first one to conceive 
Ideology In this sense, states, for example: "Since there can be no 
talk of an Independent Ideology formulated by the working classes 
themselves. In the process of their movement, the only choice 
Is—either bourgeois or socialist Ideology. There Is no middle 
course (for mankind has not created a "third" Ideology, and 
moreover. In a society torn by class antagonisms, there can never be 
a non-class or above class Ideology). ..." Lukcas and Gramscl are 
other Marxists who adopt this concept of Ideology In their writings. 
It should be noted that, "When Ideology becomes Weltanschauung , Its 
validity tend to vary according to the Imputation of a class 
background. ... The concept may now encompass distorted as much as 
true forms of consciousness and, therefore, does not by Itself 
entail a negative meaning."^ 

d. Ideology ans the sociology of knowledge : Karl Mannheim uses 

the concept of Ideology In the context of the sociology of 

knowledge. He distinguishes between two different meanings of the 

term which he calls "particular" and “total.® The particular 

concept of Ideology resembles Napoleon's and Marx's use of the term 

as "distortion," which, according to Mannheim, ranges "from 

conscious lies to half conscious and unwitting disguise; from 

11 

calculated attemptes to dupe others to self-deception." This Is 
at the Individual level when people are suspicious of the Ideas of 
their opponents. The total conception of Ideology, however, refers 
to "the Ideology of an age or of a concrete hlstorlco-soclal groups. 
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e.g., of a class, when we are concerned with the characteristics and 

compositions of the total structure of the mind of this epoch or of 

this group." This resembles Lenin's concept of Ideology as a 

class world view. In this sense, for Mannheim, Ideology approaches 

the sociology of knowledge. "It points ... to a research Interest 

which leads to the raising of the question when and where social 

structures come to express themselves In the structure of 

assertions, and In what.sense the former concretely determine the 

latter." But since Mannheim believes a "moral or denunciatory 

Intent" has become part of the concept, he proposes to "as far as 

13 

possible, avoid the use of the term 'Ideology'.” 

e. Ideology as action-oriented Irrational Idealization : The 
popular use of the word "Ideology" Is a recent phenomenon of a few 
decades. The first edition of the Encyclopedia of Sclal Science In 
1937, for example, did not have any entry for the term "Ideology" 
and did not even mention It In Its Index. Contrasted to this Is the 
latest Issue of the Intematlon Encyclopedia of Scoclal Sciences 
(1968) which devotes two articles and several pages to the term 

■ 4 #4oa 1 itmi ■ 
a i vjjj • 

The popular use of the term seems to be due to the rise of 
"totalitarian ideologies" to power not only In Russia but, more 
Importantly, In Germany and Italy. This provoked a debate on what 
had gone wrong In those countries, and how the western "democracies" 
could save themselves from such calamities. One of the Immediate 
results of this focus on totalitarian Ideologies was the Imputation 
of a strong negative connotation to the term Ideology. The reason 
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why the term was used for communism, fascism, and Nazism seems to be 
the use of the term by "political Marxists" for their own 
Ideology—as well as for those of their enemies. But whereas for 
them Ideology meant a class world view—as mentioned earlier—for 
the liberals and conservatives who wanted to attack totalitarianism 
Ideology It came to mean action-oriented belief systems which were 
Irrational. One member of this group defines Ideology as "selected 
or distorted ideals about social systems or a class of social 
systems when these Ideas purport to be factual, and also carry a 
more or less explicit evaluation of the 'facts. 1 ... Ideologies 
consist only of those parts of aspects of a system of social Ideas 
which are distorted- or unduly selective from a scientific point of 
vlew."^ Hannah Arendt, Raymond Aron, Danlal Bell, Edwards Shlls, 
Seymour Martin Llpset, and Lewis S. Feuer are among the proponents 
of this concept of Ideology. 

Most of the social scientists mentioned above advocated the 
notion of "the end of Ideology" In the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
As Gould puts It, "The target has been the belief patterns which 
have supplied extremist and totalitarian movements. The aim has been 
to trace the decline of enthusiasm for such patterns- among 
Intellectuals against the background of economic growth and social 
change."* 5 But the rise of the new left and anti-establishment 
movements In the late 1960s put an end to the end of Ideology notion. 

f. Id eology as a system of Ideas, beliefs, and values : The same 
factor—l.e., the rise of Nazism and fascism to power—that gave 
rise to the previous definition of Ideology, In the meantime brought 
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forth a neutral meaning to the term similar to the "class 

world-view" but eliminating the notion of class from the definition. 

Richard Cox In his book Ideology. Politics and Political Theory 

provides a historical review of how the new meaning developed In 

Europe and American. Stated briefly. 

The examination of liberal democracy's relationship to the 
totalitarian war of Ideas became a problem during [the late 
1930s]. Practically* how could liberal democracies best respond 
to attacks by the Communists and Fascists? Theoretically, were 
the principles of liberal democracy also an Ideology and If so, 
how did It differ from totalitarian variety? Two positions 
became evident In response to these questions. The first 
position was that democracy was not an Ideology and that Its 
best means of defense was to remain steadfast In Its dedication 
to Its own Intrinsic qualities. ... The second line of response 
still distinguished the principle of liberal democracy from an 
Ideology but called for their reformation and aggressive 
application. ... As the decades wore on, ... there was a gradual 
shift In terminology: the principles of liberal democracy were 
more and more frequently referred to as Ideology. 16 

Ideology In this neutral sense—l.e., without positive or 

negative connotations—has been defined differently. A restrictive 

historical conception of Ideology defines It as "any general pattern 

of Ideas which a) embodies an Inclusive Interpretation of human 

history, b) Incorporates a highly articulated theory of the social 

order, c) Inculcates these Ideas by means of an educational system, 

d) possesses mass allegiance, and e) Is Identified with the policy 

and Interests of a major power." 17 On the other end of the 

spectrum, we have the broad definition of Ideology as "an 

organization of opinions, attitudes and values—a way of thinking 

18 

about mar. and society.” A middle range definition with which 
most of those who use the concept In a neutral sense seem to agree 
Is: 
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a system of political, economic and social values and Ideas from 
which objectives are derived. These objectives form the nuclus 
of a political program. Political Ideologies, although more or 
less elaborate, are more or less consistent as well. Some are 
only outlines. ... Others are thoroughly elaborated to the most 
subtle details. Often they form a complete, harmonious, and 
consistent system of explanation of the purpose of society and 
of surrounding social, economic, and political phenomena. 19 

A wide range of social scientists and philosophers—Including 

some Marxists—adopt this concept of Ideology. They Include: Feliks 

Gross, Theodore Adorno, Richard Burks, Robert Lane, Joseph 

LaPolomabara, L.H. Garstin, John Plamentz, George Rude, H.M. 

Drucker, C.B. MacPherson, Karl Loewensteln, Hillard Mullins, David 

W. Mlnar, Leon Dion, Samuel Barnes, Irving Krlstol, Robert Haber, 

David Bouchler, William Bluhm, and many others. 

g. Ideology as a system of meaning : Closely related to the above 

definition of Ideology Is the cultural conception of the term. 

According to Robert Huthnow, "Culture may be defined as' the entire 

array of symbols. Including objects, acts, utterances, and events, 

with which reality Is apprehended, giving meaning. Internalized and 

communicated. Ideology may then be regarded as any subset of 

systematic constructions which. In fact, serves as a vehicle for the 

20 

expression and transmission of collectively shared meanings." In 

21 

his celebrated article entitled "Ideology as a cultural system,"*" 
T. Geertz does not provide a definition of the term Ideology, but he 
seems to be using the concept as defined by Huthnow. 

The above review of the uses of the term Ideology Is not 
comprehensive. For example. It does not cover the uses of Ideology 
by structuralists and linguistic analysts. Nonetheless, It outlines 
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the major uses of the term and shows that we cannot talk of a. (or 
the ) concept of Ideology but concepts, of Ideology. Which concept one 
uses depends upon the nature and Interests of his study. In this 
work, I will use the term Ideology as It Is conceptualized by the 
scholars In group (f) above. In accordance with this 
conceptualization, I define Ideology as a more or less consistent 
set of political, economic, and social values and beliefs which "can 
galvanize man Into action—or Inaction—and turn necessities, 
preferences, and Ideas relating to social Issues and social 
relations Into levers of action—or modes of Inaction—to change or 
maintain the status quo." Ideology as defined here has several 
elements: "1) a set of moral values, taken as absolute, 2) an 
outline of the 'good society' In which those values would be 
realized, 3) a Hmore or less] systematic criticism (or. In the case 
of status quo Ideology, affirmation) of the present social 
arrangements and the analysis of their dynamics, 4) a strategic plan 

of getting from the present to the future (or. In the case of status 

23 

quo Ideology, how continued progress Is built Into the system." 

2. Revolution: Definition and a Review of Theories . Definitions 
of the term "revolution" are as diverse as those of "Ideology." More 
than 50 years ago Dale Yoder observed that: "The term 'revolution' 
Is one of the most used and, one suspects, one of the most misused 
of words. Both within and without the literature of the social 

science It has acquired a variety of meanings which make It as 

24 

adaptable to personal purposes as Is the chameleon's skin." The 
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work on revolution since then Instead of clarifying the concept has 
made It more confusing. In this section. Instead of a historical 
survey of the uses of the term, I will first provide a sample of the 
definitions of "revolution" as It Is applied to political change In 
the state and specify the definition which I find more useful. Then 
I will survey the theories of revolution and discuss the role of 
Ideology In revolution according to each of the theories, 
a. Definition : Revolution has been defined as: 

- "a forcible Intervention, either to replace governments, or 
to change the process of government" (Peter Calvert). 

• "a sudden and violent overthrow of an established political 
order" (Carl Frledrech). 

• "a change whereby one system of legality Is terminated and 
another originated" (L.P. Edwards). 

- "the wide range of circumstances—from mere threats of 
force to major civil wars—in which Illegitimate violence 
Is employed within a country to effect political change" 
(Cyril Black). 

- "a challenge to the existing political—and perhaps social, 
economic and cultural—systems with an aim at redirecting 
and restructuring [them]" (Robert Blackey and C. Paynton). 

- "an acute, prolonged crisis In one or more of the 
traditional systems of stratification (class, status, 
power) of a political community, which Involves a 
purposive, elite-directed attempt to abolish or to 
reconstruct one or more of said systems by means of an 
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Intensification of political power and recourse to 
violence" (Nark Hagopeln). 

- "that kind of social change which occurs when the basic 
Institutional values of social order are rejected and new 
values accepted" (Rex Hopper). 

- "an Insurrection, an act of violence by which one class 
overthrows another" (Mao Zedong). 

- "a sweeping, fundamental change In political organization, 

social structure, economic property control and the 

dominant myth of social order, thus Indicating a major 
break In the continuing of a development" (Sigmund Newman). 

- "Only when [the] pathos of novelty Is present and where 
novelty Is connected with the Idea of freedom are we 
entitled to speak of revolution" (Hanneh Arendt). 

- "Social revolution Is basic transformation of a society's 
state and class structures accompanied and In part carried 
through by class-based revolts from below" (Theda Skocpol). 

- "Political revolution Is the transformation of power 
[which] alms to change the style of politics based on the 
state's monopoly of armed violence. It alms at the 
dissolution of the state" (Krlshan Kumar). 

What Is common In all the definitions Is the Idea of change. But 
what kind of change characterizes a revolution? I think Johan 
Galtung's definition provides the best answer: "A revolution Is a 
fundamental change of social structure brought about In a short 
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period of time." 25 According to this definition If a turn-over or 
rotation In the leadership of a state—no matter how quickly It 
takes place—does not affect the social structure. It Is not 
considered a revolution. Neither Is any superficial change In the 
social structure; rather. It should be "fundamental." Moreover, the 
change should take place In a relatively short period of time; 
changes evolving over a long period are not considered revolutions. 

It Is Important to note two points about the definition; 

(1) The definition Is "neutral." It attaches neither positive 
not negative connotation to the concept of revolution. Whether 
someone views a particular revolution as "good" or "bad" depends 
upon his values and on the type of changes that the revolution 
brings about. 

(2) Although for bringing about "a fundamental change of social 
structure In a short period of time* the chances of violence are 
very great, violence Is not part of the definition of revolution. 
The definition leaves the door open for non-violent revolutions. 
Although the occurrence of such a revolution seems Improbable, It Is 
not Impossible or Inconceivable. For example. If Allende's regime 
had not been toppled because of the CIA's Intervention, there was a 
possibility of Chill having a "peaceful" revolution—or perhaps the 
Chilian case supports the contention that It Is not possible to have 
revolutions without violence! 

b. Theories of revolution and the role of Ideology : A 
comprehensive survey of the rich and enormous literature on 
revolution Is an extremely difficult job—If not Impossible—and 
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certainly beyond the scopes of this dissertation. It Is not proper, 
however, to overlook the literature altogether In a study like this 
one. Therefore, with the risk of oversimplification. In this section 
I provide a cursory survey of the major theories of and approaches 
to revolution and briefly discuss how they view the role of Ideology 
In revolution. 

(1) The Marxist theory of revolution : For Marx revolution Is a 
transition of a society from one historical epoch to the next one; 
or. In other words, the transformation of one social formation Into 
another one. According to him, with changes In the forces of 
production the relation of production should change as well. This 
change In the mode of production "with consequent changes of all 

subordinate elements of the social complex" constitutes "a social 

26 

revolution In the Marxist definition," and It Is proposed to be 

the result of class struggle between the new emerging class and the 

old ruling class. "The source of revolutionary energy In a class Is 

the frustration of man In his capacity of producer, his Inability to 

develop new power of production to the full within the confines of 

27 

an existing mode of production or social order." 

Marx held the view that "no social order perishes before the 

productive forces for which there Is room In It have developed; and 

new, higher relations of production never appear before the material 

conditions of their existence have matured In the womb of the old 
28 

society." Moreover, Marx considered the proletariat as the only 
class that would bring about the transformation of a society Into 
socialism. According to this view, Russia of the 1910s seemed very 
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far from a socialist revolution. To make It more appropriate for the 

Russian society, Lenin had to expand (or revise?) Marx's theory. 

Basically what Lenin said Is that In the society In which 
capitalism 1$ not fully developed, but In which there Is a 
growing working class, a revolution led by the proletariat Is 
possible provided several conditions are met. The proletariat 
must seek allies for revolution. ... [And] In order to 
coordinate the revolution, a vanguard party Is needed to bring 
revolutionary consciousness to the potentially revolutionary 
mass and to coordinate the revolution even after the old regime 
Is overthrown. 29 

Thus, Lenin changed Marx's philosophical conception of revolution 
Into a political conception and assigned the most Important role In 
a revolution to the Intelligentsia and Its vanguard party. 

Mao Zedong also made some contributions to the Marxist theory of 
revolution. According to A.S. Cohan, these contributions can be 
summarized as: 

First, he expanded the class analysis to Include In the 
revolution classes that may previously have been thought hostile 
to the revolutionary movement. Second, he developed Ideas of 
strategy for China's revolutionary war and ways of developing 
strategy that would be applicable to other revolutionary 
situations. Third, he adopted a humanist attitude with regard to 
the masses by Insisting that the Ideas that fuelled the 
revolution must stem from the masses who were participating In 
the revolution. 30 

The role of Ideology : Marx's definition of Ideology as false 
consciousness and his emphasis on the role of dialectic materialism 
In bringing about the revolutionary transformation does not allow 
much room for the role of Ideology In his theory of revolution. 
Nonetheless, Marx considers proletarian class consciousness as an 
Important element In Its class struggle with the bourgeoisie which 
will lead to the socialist revolution. Based on the theory of 
dialectical materialism, Marx believes that In all Its battles, the 
bourgeoisie sees Itself forced to appeal to the proletariat and seek 
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Its help. Thus, the bourgeoisie Itself provides the proletariat with 

political education which will be used as a weapon against It. 

“Finally, In times when the class struggle nears the decisive hour, 

... a portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and 

In particular, a portion of the bourgeois Ideologists, who have 

raised themselves to the level of comprehending the historical 

31 

movement as a whole." 

Lenin takes the Idea In the last sentence and assigns the most 

Important role to the "revolutionary socialist Intelligentsia" In 

the process of revolution. This Is the group of bourgeois 

Ideologists who have been converted to socialist Ideology. Thus, 

Ideology plays an Important role In Lenin's theory of revolution. 

The task of the revolutionary socialist Intelligentsia Is to bring 

about, class consciousness among the proletariat. Lenin does not 

believe that the proletariat can develop class consciousness by 

Itself. What It can develop Is "trade union consciousness." The 

"social-democratic consciousness" must come from outside by the 

Intelligentsia based on socialist Ideology. Moreover, It Is on 

the basis of socialist Ideology that the "vanguard party" would try 

to build a socialist society after seizing power In the name of 

proletariat. As quoted earlier, according to Lenin the working 

classes themselves cannot formulate an Independent Ideology} thus 

the socialist Ideology Is the only alternative to the bourgeois 
33 

Ideology. 
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(2) Natural history approaches to revolution : Among many others, 
three of the famous classic works on revolution--L.P. Edwards' 
Natural History of Revolution , Crane Brlnton's The Anatomy of 
Revolution , and George Pettee's The Process of Revolution— follow 
this approach. Although Edwards proposes causes of revolution—which 
are "the repression of one or more of [the four] elemental 
wishes 3 *—and Pettee reviews the pre-revolutionary society—which 
Is characterized by "Institutional decay," "economic cramp," 
"Ideological cramp," "decadence of the elite," and "political 
cramp" 3 ®—the natural history approach studies the stages of 
revolution and the characteristics of these stages. Rex Hopper has 
presented a synthesis of the natural history theories of revolution 
In his article "The Revolutionary Process." 36 The four stages of 
revolution and their main characteristics are the following: 

A. The preliminary stage of mass (Individual) excitement and 

unrest, which Is characterized by: 

1. The spread of socialization of general restlessness, 

2. The development of class antagonism, 

3. Marked government Inefficiency, 

4. Reform effort on the part of the government. 

B. The popular stage of crowd (collective) excitement and 

unrest, which Is characterized by: 

1. The spread of discontent, 

2. The transfer of allegiance of the Intellectuals, 

3. The fabrication of a social myth. 
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C. The formal stage of the formulation of Issues and formation 
of policies, which Is characterized by: 

1 . 

The fixation of motives and the definite formulation of alms. This 
major characteristic Is paralleled by these developments: 

a. A struggle between the conservative, moderate, and radical 
factions of the revolutionary group, 

b. The moderate faction gains control, 

c. The development of a set of norms formally stated In dogma 
and formally expressed In ritual, together with a marked 
Increase In the use of shibboleths, 

d. The spread of patriotism and the social myth elevates the 
radicals to power. 

2. The development of an organizational structure with 

leaders, a program, doctrines, and traditions. This Is 
accompanied by: 

a. The development of a condition of dual sovereignty. 
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b. The occurrence of an Imnedlate precipitating factor and 
the seizure of power by the radicals, 

c. The presence of conflict within the ranks of radicals, 

d. The formation of a provisional government, 

e. The use of a Reign of Terror as a control technique. 

D. The Institutional stage of legalization and social 

organization, which Is characterized by: 

1. Causal characteristics: 

a. Psychological exhaustion, 

b. Moral let-down and return to old habits, 

c. Great economic distress, amounting to almost chaos, 
demands a settling down. 

2. Resultant characteristics: 

a. End of the Reign of Terror, 

b. Increase In powers of central government, frequently 
resulting In dictatorship, 

c. Social reconstruction along lines of the old social 
structure but with the new principles essentially Intact, 

d. The revolution becomes attltudlnally established and 
develops a permanent organization that Is acceptable to 
the current mores; that Is, It Is Institutionalized. 

The role of Ideology : The natural history approach to revolution 
recognizes the Important role of Ideology In the process of 
revolution. What Is meant by the concept of Ideology In this study 
Is termed "social myth" In the natural history literature. As an 
example of the views of these approaches on the role of Ideology In 
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revolution we can present Pettee's observations on "Ideological 

cramp" and "propagation of new Ideas." Pettee argues that In an 

Integrated society a widely accepted system of symbols govern wills 

of the people. The people who are frustrated by the material cramp 

In the society will question the symbols which lead them Into 

frustration and will try to find or Invent new symbols according to 

their capacity for participation. Once they find "a new view of 

destiny for themselves" they will try to share It with others. Thus, 

Pettee believes that new Ideas about society originate from 

"maladjusted Individual minds." After they undergo a long process of 

development, elucidation and propagation, they become "a full-grown 

myth"—or Ideology—and play an Important role In the process of 

revolution. 37 Pettee mentions some of the characteristics of a 

revolutionary Ideology: "One of the most Important features of a 

myth Is the picture It draws of the position of the oppressed or 

cramped classes In society, as It exists and as It should exist. 

This Is fundamental to the development of class consciousness and 

political solidarity. ... Symbols must be attractive as well as 

simple. ... A myth or symbol is always an Intermediate answer to 

ultimate questions. ... An Integrated part of the new myth Is Its 

criticism of the existing order. [And another Integrated part Is 

38 

the] projected blueprint for the good society." 

(3) Sociological theories of revolution : The "multiple 
dysfunction of the social system* and the "rank disequilibrium of 
the elite" are two of the more Important sociological theories of 
revolution. 
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(a) The theory of multiple dysfunction of the social system has 

been advanced by Chalmers Johnson. Johnson develops his theory 

within the framework of structural functionalism. For him, 

"revolution Is one form of social change In response to the presence 

of dysfunction In the social system. Revolution Is the preferred 

method of change when (a) the level of dysfunctions exceeds the 

capacities- of traditional or accepted methods of problem solving; 

and (b) the system's elite. In effect, opposes change. ... 

Revolution Is the acceptance of violence In order to bring about 

change." j9 Johnson calls (a) "multiple dysfunction" and (b) "elite 

intransigence." Multiple dysfunction develops because of the 

pressure on the social system by "sources of change" which Includes: 

"(1) exogenous value-changing sources; (2) endogenous value-changing 

sources; (3) exogenous environment-changing sources; and (4) 

40 

endogenous environment-changing sources." Elite Intransigence 

Includes (1) "power deflation" defines as Increasing use of force, 

and (2) "loss of authority." But these two conditions by themselves 

are not sufficient to bring about revolution. "Multiple dysfunction 

41 

plus elite Intransigence plus X equals revolution." Johnson 
considers X as "accelerators of dysfunction" which Include (1) "a 
break In the effectiveness of the armed forces," (2) "an Ideological 
belief held by a protesting group that It can, for a variety of 
reasons, succeed In overcoming the elite's armed might," and (3) 
"special operations launched against an elite's armed forces by a 
group of conspirators who are pursuing a revolutionary strategy 
(e.g., guerrilla warfare)." 
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(b) The rank disequilibrium theory traces the origin of 

revolution to rank dlsequlllbrated elites. Johan Gal tung Is one of 

the advocates of this theory. According to him, 

"revolutions are structurally conditioned. There are structural 
forms leading to them, and when these forms are present, 
revolution will occur. ... True revolutions are directed against 
vertical Interaction structures; they have their origin among 
the groups In society that are most badly frustrated by these 
structures—the rank dlsequlllbrated groups and certain segments 
of the underdog groups; once these conditions are present, then 
some non-structural factors like Ideology, charismatic leaders, 
frustrated expectations, a precipitating Incident and new 
cooperation patterns will be among the final Ingredients 
sparking off the revolutlon.^3 

The rank dlsequlllbrated elite group consists of those members of 

the society who according to some criteria of social stratification 

belong to one social class and according to some other criteria of 

social stratification belong to another social class; or In 

Galtung's terminology, they belong to both "topdog" and "underdog." 

This group Is the origin and a necessary condition of revolution 

"because of Its broad motivational base as well as Its 

44 

resources." 

Since the social order that Is created as a result of the 

revolutionary struggle has "a potential for new class formation and 

for refeudal Izatlon" as well as for creation of new rank 

dlsequlllbrated elites, Galtung does not believe that "there Is such 

45 

a thing as the final revolution to end all revolutions." 

The role of Ideology : Ideology plays an Important role In 
Chalmers Johnson's sociological theory of multiple dysfunction of 
the social system. According to Johnson, once disequilibrium Is 
produced In a social system because of exogenous or endogenous value 
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and/or environment changes. It Is Ideology that sets the stage for 

revolution. "The dynamic element which overcomes the effects of 

multiple role playing and which leads to the development of lines of 

cleavage Is Ideology. Without Ideology, deviant structural groups 

... will not form alliances; and the tensions of the system, which 

led particular groups to form these associations, will be dissipated 

without directly Influencing the social structure. Once persons 

whose latent Interests have become manifest have an Ideology, 

however, the society will tend to polarize Into two groups: one 

group with an Interest In maintaining the status qou and another 

46 

with an Interest In and Ideology for altering the status quo." 

Ideology can also play an Important role as an "accelerator" of 

revolution. This Is so when the protesting group holds "an 

Ideological belief ... that It can, for a variety of reasons, 

47 

succeed In overcoming the elite's armed might." Johnson also 

mentions some of the characteristics of the revolutionary Ideology: 

(1) "It will combine the Idea of 'goal,' 'Instrument,' and 'value.'" 

Thus, revolutionary Ideologies provide "Images of a new value 

environment symbiosis [l.e., 'goal culture']." (2) It Is 

"excluslvlst" towards the old value system and new competing 

Ideologies. And (3) It Is "Immlnentlst": "An Ideology does not 

envisage postponing Its realization to a later time or a 

48 

superterrestrlal existence." 

Galtung's sociological theory of rank disequilibrium also 
recognizes the Important role that Ideology plays In a revolution. 
According to Galtung, "change oriented Ideology" Is one of the ten 
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factors that "condition" revolutions. Galtung conceives Ideology "as 

a body of thought essentially containing three elements: -values, 

leading to an Image of the desired future; -Ideas, leading to an 

Image of the rejected present; -hypotheses, about how to proceed 

from the present to the future."* 9 For a revolution to happen. It 

Is necessary that the rank dlsequlllbrated elite and the underdog 

are "ideologically united In a strong emphasis on rejection of the 

present, and the [dlsequlllbrated elite] have crystallized the 

values Into relatively concrete Imagery of the future, which they 

try to disseminate to the [underdog] groups." 50 Galtung observes 

that revolutionary Ideologies often emphasize only the second 

element of Ideology, l.e., rejection of the present, they contain 

some Image of the desired future but only 0-10 percent of 

"revolutionary directives, the moral approach as to how to overcome 

51 

the present regime." Despite this shortcoming, as mentioned. 

Ideology plays an Important role In revolution because It serves as 

"a banner around which highly different members of the social order 

can gather. The Ideology Is a medium of communication; a language 

expressive enough to harbor the thought and sentiments of the 

[dlsequlllbrated elite] group and the politically conscious members 

52 

of the [underdog] group alike, so as to unite them." 

(4) Psychological theories of revolution : The "rising 
expectation" and the "relative deprivation* are the two more 
Important psychological theories of revolution. 

(a) Advocates of the theory of rising expectation note that the 
"great revolutions' were not bom at periods when people were at the 
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"ebb of their existence" or "In societies economically retrograde; 
on the contrary, they took place In societies economically 

CO 

progressive." The reason for this Is that "events that seem 

Inevitable are patiently endured. They are endured In the extreme 

case because the physical and mental energies of people are totally 

54 

employed In the process of merely staying alive." It Is only 

after economic progress starts that potentials for revolution 

develop. Crane Brlnton considers "a feeling on the part of the chief 

enterprising groups that their opportunities for getting on In this 

world are unduly limited by political arrangements" as one of the 

55 

preconditions of revolution. James Davies, a recent proponent of 

the theory, provides a different hypothesis, however. 

According to Davies, revolutions do not take place at the peak 

of economic progress but rather when a prolonged period of social 

and economic progress Is followed by "a short period of sharp 

reversal." This Is so because In the period of development of the 

society an expectation that the society can satisfy the needs of the 

population grows among the people. During the later period, however, 

a mental state of frustration and anxiety Is produced "when manifest 

reality breaks away from anticipated reality." Therefore, according 

to Davies, "The actual state of socio-economic development Is less 

significant than the expectation that the past progress, now 

56 

blocked, can and must continue In the future." 

(b) The theory of relative deprivation actually tries to explain 
the phenomenon of civil violence, but It has been widely regarded as 
a theory of revolution. This theory, like the theory of rising 
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expectations. Is based on the assumption that "the 
frustration-aggression mechanism, however culturally modified. Is 
the source of most men's disposition to Illicit collective 
violence." 57 

Ted Gurr, one of the proponents of the theory, presents the main 
thesis of the theory as follows: 

The necessary conditions for violent civil conflict Is relative 
deprivation, defined as actors' perception of discrepancy 
between their value expectations and their environment's 
apparent value capabilities . Value" expectations are the goods 
and conditions of life to which people believe they are 
justifiably entitled. The referents of value capabilities are to 
be found largely In the social and physical environment: they 
are the conditions that determine people's perceived chances of 
getting or keeping the values they legitimately expect to 
attaln.58 

This does not mean that there are no other factors Involved In the 
outburst of civil violence. Gurr does Identify "social control" and 
"social facilitator" variables that determine "the likelihood and 
magnitude of civil violence.” But, as mentioned, relative 
deprivation Is considered as the original cause and the most 
Important factor. 

The role of Ideology : Even the psychological theories of 
revolution cannot disregard the relations between Ideology and 
revolution. James Davies, however, recognizes the role of Ideology 
In negative terms—l.e.. In preventing the emergence of revolution. 
According to his theory he finds the American society In the early 
1930s ready for revolution. But It did not materialize; "why?" 
Davies finds the answer In the American conservative Ideology. "The 
great majority of the public shared a set of values which since 1776 
had been official dogna—not the dissident program of an alienated 
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Intelligentsia. ... Because of a conservatism In America stemming 
from strong and long attachment to a value system shared by all 
classes, an anticapital 1st, leftist revolution In the 1930s Is very 
difficult to Imagine."** 9 

Ted Gurr's psychological theory of relative deoravatlon 
considers Ideology as a "source of attltudlnal support for 
violence." This means that: ""The likelihood and magnitude of civil 
violence tend to vary directly with the availability of conrnon 
experience and beliefs that sanction violent response to anger."® 9 
Moreover, according to Gurr, "a new Ideology ... can serve to define 
and explain the nature of the situation, to Identify those 
responsible for It, and to specify appropriate sources of 
action." 6 * 

(5) The "political modernization" theory of revolution : Samuel 
Huntington considers revolution as "characteristic of modernization" 
and sees Its origin and cause In the gap between "political 
modernization" and "political development." He defines political 
modernization as Involving "the extension of political consciousness 
to new social groups and the mobilization of these groups Into 
politics," and defines political development as Involving "the 
creation of political Institutions sufficiently adaptable, complex, 
autonomous, and coherent to absorb and to order the society." 
Therefore, according to Huntington, "the political essence of 
revolution Is the rapid expansion of political consciousness and the 
rapid mobilization of new groups Into politics at a speed which 
makes It Impossible for existing Institutions to assimilate them. 
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Revolution Is the extreme case of explosion of political 

participation." But this explosion, without which "there Is no 

revolution," does not make the revolution complete and successful. 

"The measure of how successful a revolution Is Is the authority and 

62 

stability of the Institutions to which It gives birth." 

As for the forces that can bring about the "explosion of 

political participation," Huntington argues that they can be only 

the combination of urban opposition with rural opposition. Among the 

urban groups, the Industrial proletariat and lumpenproletarlat may 

oppose the government, but they cannot make revolution. The middle 

class—and specially the Intelligentsia In that class—Is "the true 

revolutionary class" In modernizing societies. But even this class 

cannot make a revolution by Itself—or In coalition with other urban 

groups. The active participation of rural groups Is necessary. And 

the latter do not join the revolution unless they are affected by 

modernization—which has two Important Impacts on them: (1) 

worsening the conditions of their work and welfare, and (2) 

63 

elevating their aspirations. 

It should be noted that Huntington does not consider any violent 

overthrow of a government or a regime as revolution. Rather, he 

defines revolution as "a rapid, fundamental, and violent domestic 

change In the dominant values and myths of a society. In Its 

political Institutions, social structure, leadership, and government 

64 

activities and policies." 

The role of Ideology : In his theory, Samuel Huntington does not 
discuss the significance of Ideology. Nonetheless, his definition of 
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revolution and his recognition of "the rapid expansion of political 

consciousness and the rapid mobilization of new groups Into 

politics" as "the political essence of revolution" Indicate that 

Ideology plays some role In his theory. To Huntington, however, the 

role of Ideology and all other factors Is secondary compared to 

modernization. It Is modernization that brings about "a fundamental 

shift In values, attitudes, and expectations. ... These changes 

typically require the broadening of loyalties and Identification 

from concrete and Immediate groups (such as the family, clan, and 

village) to larger and more Impersonal groupings (such as class and 

nation)." 6 ® In this theory, an Important function of Ideology In 

revolution Is bridging the gap between the revolutionary 

middle-class Intelligentsia and the peasants. The differences In 

background, perspective and purposes create obstacles to the 

formation of the revolutionary alliance between the two groups. It 

Is the task of the Intellectuals to take the Initiative. When the 

social and political conditions of the peasantry are suitable, "the 

common cause" upon which the Intelligentsia can build the alliance 

Is nationalism. Thus, according to Huntington, the Ideology of 

"nationalism Is the cement of the revolutionary alliance and the 

66 

engine of the revolutionary movement." Another Important 
function of Ideology In Huntington's theory Is to provide community 
In a state In which the old social order has been destroyed because 
of revolution. In such a state there Is a vacuum. "Society Is no 
longer the basis of community. ... Political Ideologies and 
political Institutions become crucially Important In providing 
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community not as a result of the growth of society but as a result 
of Its destruction.* 6 ^ 

(6) Group conflict theory of revolution : The group-conflict 
theory of revolution—advanced by Charles Tilly, among others—Is 
the outcome of opposition to psychological theories. As Skocpol puts 
It, "Political-conflict theories argue that no matter how 
discontented an aggregate of people may become, they cannot engage 
In political action (Including violence) unless they are part of at 
least minimally organized group with access to some resources. Even 
then, government or competing groups may successfully repress the 
will to engage In collective action by making the cost too high to 
bear.* 68 

Tilly bases his theory of revolution on the concept of 

"collective action" which he defines as "people's acting together In 

69 

pursuit of a common Interest." Under the normal situation, 
collective action leads to "politics as usual." When a 
■revolutionary situation" appears, however, the collective action 
might lead Into a "revolutionary outcome." A revolutionary situation 
has been defines as a condition of "multiple sovereignty ... [that 
Is] the presence of more than one bloc effectively exercising 
control over a significant part of state apparatus." And 
revolutionary outcome has been defines as "the displacement of one 
set of power holders by another." According to Tilly, the concepts 
will do a better job If they are taken as contlnua. Thus, both 
situation and outcome can be more or less revolutionary. "Great 
revolutions* occur when both the revolutionary situation—l.e.. 
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multiple sovereignty—and revolutionary outcome—l.e., elite 
displacement—are high,/ 0 

Tilly also describes the factors that cause revolutionary 

situations and outcomes. In a nutshell, "Proximate causes of 

revolutionary situations Care] (1) the appearance of contenders 

making exclusive alternative claims; (2) significant commitments [by 

the population] to those claims; and (3) repressive Incapacity of 

the government. ... Proximate causes of revolutionary outcomes 

[are]: (1) the presence of a revolutionary situation: multiple 

sovereignty; (2) revolutionary coalition between challengers and 

members of the polity; [and] (3) control of substantial force by the 

71 

revolutionary coalition." 

The role of Ideology : Tilly does not talk about the role of 
Ideology In revolution according to his theory. I believe this Is 
more an oversight than Insignificance of Ideology In his theory. For 
example, the contending groups "making exclusive alternative claims" 
will certainly base their claims on certain values and 
beliefs—l.e., Ideology. Thus, Ideology plays an Important role In 
bringing about a revolutionary situation. It might also play an 
Important role In revolutionary outcome by creating a "revolutionary 
coalition between challengers and members of the polity." 

(7) "Value-oriented" theory of revolution : As A.S. Cohan 
observes, "Most theorists would consider the alternation of values 
to be a critical and perhaps most Important features of a 
revolution." 7 ^ Few of the theorists, however, fbcus their analysis 
on values. One of the few Is Hell Smelser. To be sure, Smelser does 
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not develop a theory of revolution a$ such; rather, he Is concerned 

with "collective behavior" In general. Moreover, he adopts Edwards' 

definition of revolution as "a change ... whereby one system of 

legality Is terminated and another originated," and thus considers 

73 

"palace revolution" and coup d'etate as forms of revolution. 

Nonetheless, It Is possible to derive a theory of revolution—as 

defined In this work—from his general theory. This Is why he Is 

74 

generally considered as a theorist of revolution. 

Smelser's definition of "collective behavior" as "mobilization 

75 

on the basis of a belief which redefines social action" puts 
"generalized belief" at the core of his theory. Based on the 
definition of "social action" he develops a typology of collective 
behavior which Includes: 1) panic, 2) craze, 3) hostile outburst, 4) 
norm-oriented movement, and 5) value-oriented movement. "Religious 
revolution" and "political revolution" are two particular forms of 
value-oriented movements "In which [religious or secular 
value-oriented beliefs are] the basis for challenging the legitimacy 
of established political authority." 76 "A value-oriented belief 
envisions a modification of those conceptions concerning 'nature, 
man's place In It, man's relation to man, and the desirable and 
non-desirable as they may relate to man-environment and Interhuman 
relations.'" 77 Whether a value oriented movement arises or not, 
and If It does, whether It takes the form of a religious revolution, 
a political revolution, a religious cult or sect, a political party, 
or It just disappears depends upon "determinants" which affect all 
types of collective behavior. They are: (1) structural 
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conduciveness, (2) structural strain, (3) growth and spread of the 

generalized belief, (4) precipitating factors, (5) mobilization of 

participants for action, and (6) the operation of social control. An 

oversimplified summary of Smelser's theory of revolution appears In 

a passage towards the end of his book: 

In Ideal typical sequence, the value-oriented revolutionary 
movement unfolds In the following way: the society experiences a 
period of strain and dissatisfaction which Is met by a posture 
of effectiveness. Inflexibility, and unresponsiveness on the 
part of agencies of social control. Thus, [value-oriented 
beliefs begin to crystalIze but remain passive because of 
effective repression]. After a period, however, when a 
value-oriented belief has developed, the agencies of social 
control change their posture; they begin to display 
Inconsistency, vacillation or weakness. At this time the 
movement begins to evolve toward a value-oriented revolutionary 
movement.'® 

The role of Ideology : Ideology plays a central role In Smelser's 
"value-oriented" theory of revolution. Smelser uses the term 
"Ideology" sometimes. More often, however, he refers to the concept 
as "value-oriented generalized beliefs." According to him, the main 
function of the value-oriented belief—like all generalized 
beliefs—Is to define the situation. "Before collective action can 
be taken to reconstitute the situation brought on by structural 

strain, this situation must be made meaningful to the potential 

actors. This meaning Is supplied In a generalized belief, which 

Identifies the sources of strain, attributes certain characteristics 
to the source, and specifies certain responses to the strain as 

possible or appropriate." Sometimes, however, the value-oriented 
generalized beliefs themselves can become a source of strain. This 
so when "they are a conscious attempt to modify existing traditional 
values."®** Smelser describes the main features of Ideology In 
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terms of the "components of action"—which are: facilities, 
mobilization, norms, and values. In a "value-added" scheme, he 
distinguishes nine stages (or levels) of value-oriented beliefs. 
Five of the stages are negative and four are positive: Stage 1 
•Involves a condition of ambiguity rising from conditions of 
strain;" Stage 2 (-facilities): Involve anxiety; Stage 3 
(-mobilization): Involves the generalized belief that specific 
agents of evil are responsible for sources of anxiety; Stage 4 
(-norms): is the generalized belief that society Is In a state of 
chaos. Instability, disharmony, or conflict; Stage 5 (-values): Is 
the generalized belief that there Is "a threat to the values of the 
civilization as a whole;" Stage 6 (+values): Is the generalized 
belief In regeneration of values, "adherents see a new world, not 
merely an Improvement of Individuals or a reform of Institutions;" 
Stage 7 (+norms): Involves beliefs In future harmony ard stability; 
Stage 8 (-mobilization): Is the "belief that value change will 
destroy, remove, damage, or restrict the responsible agents;" and 
Stage 9 (+fac111t1es): Involve "belief In omnipotence of 

regeneration" and "that a condition of human happiness will be 
ushered In forthwith."®^ 

(8) Social-structural theory of revolution : The 

social-structural theory of revolution has been advanced by Theda 
Skocpol In her comparative study of French, Russian, and Chinese 
revolutions. Skocpol bases her theory on "the Marxist conception of 
class relation" and on "the political conflict argument that 
collective action Is based upon organization and access to 
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resources, often Including coercive resources." This gives her 

"a nonvoluntarlstlc, structural perspective" on the causes and 

process of revolution. Unlike Marxism, Skocpol considers state as 

autonomous from the. dominant class and defines It as "a set of 

administrative, policing, and military organizations headed, and 
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more or less well-coordinated by, an executive authority." Thus, 
the state of the state plays an Important role In her theory of 
revolution. Moreover, she assigns an Important role to 

“International socioeconomic dynamics" In her theory. 

By her "comparative historical" study of old regimes and 

revolutions In France, Russia, and China Skocpol reaches the 

conclusion that 

Before social revolutions could occur, the administrative and 
military power of these states had to break down. ... 

Revolutionary political crisis, culminating in administrative 
and military breakdowns, emerged because the Imperial state 
became caught In cross-pressures between Intensified military 
competition or Intrusions from abroad and constraints Imposed on 
monarchlal responses by the existing agrarian class structures 
and political Institutions. The old-regime states were prone to 
such revolutionary crisis because their existing structures made 
It Impossible for them to meet the particular International 
military exigencies that each had to face In the modern era. 8 * 

It should be noted that Skocpol Is aware of the limitations of 

her theory and gives an "unequlvlcally 'no'" answer to the question 

whether her arguments can be applied to cases other than France, 

Russia, and China. Nonetheless, she maintains that "a focus on the 

nexes of state/state, state/economy, and state/class relationships 

remain useful for deciphering the logic of social-revolutionary 

85 

causes and outcomes." 
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The role of Ideology : As noted, Skocpol*s theory focuses on 

"nen-voluntarlstlc, structural" factors. Nonetheless, she concedes 

that Ideology plays some role In revolution. From her study of 

France, Russia, and China she concludes that: "Revolutionary 

Ideologies such as Jacobinism and Marxism-Leninism could help 

political elites conmltted to them to struggle for, build, and hold 

state power within a social-revolutionary situation for several 

reasons." 86 The reasons—which can be considered as the functions 

of the revolutionary Ideology—were: (1) Being "universalIstlc 

creeds," they attracted people with different backgrounds and united 

them as comrades. (2) They enjoined the revolutionary elite to 

mobilize the masses for political struggles and revolutionary 

activities. (3) They provided justification for employing different 

means for reaching the desired goals. Skocpol emphasizes, however, 

that the role of Ideology was limited to these functions. "It cannot 

be argued In addition that the cognitive content of the Ideologies 

In any sense provides a predictive key to either the outcomes of the 

Revolutions or the activities of the revolutionaries who built the 

87 

state organizations that consolidated the Revolutions." 

In a recent article about the Islamic Revolution In Iran, 
Skocpol concedes more role to Ideology than she did In her book. 
"Indeed, If ever there has been a revolution deliberately 'made 1 by 
a mass-based social movement aiming to overthrow the older order, 
the Iranian revolution Is It. ... Shi'a Islam was both 
organizationally and culturally crucial to the making of the 

Op 

Revolution." And, as was quoted earlier, she confesses that 
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"this remarkable revolution forces me to deepen my understanding of 

the possible role of Idea systems an cultural understandings In the 

89 

shaping of political action." 


Tc end this section, I would like to present some quotations 

from other studies (not covered above) which underscore the 

significant role of Ideology In revolutions: 

Some Interpreters have blamed (sic) the outbreak of the French 
Revolution on Intellectual causes, that Is to say, on the Ideas, 
techniques, and great public Influence of the phllosophs (who 
were Indeed very Influential). This Is the standard theory of 

f ost-revolutionary conservative theorists, from Chateaubriand to 
alne, men who felt. In essence, that In pre-revolutionary 
France a sound society was corrupted by seductive and corrosive 
philosophy. (Harry Eckstein) 90 


Hitherto, all religions have tended to subdue the passions: this 
creed tl.e., the revolutionary Ideology of the time] excites 
them all, and sets them free from restraint. In the north and 
south alike. In every region, rank, and country. It enlists the 
unsuccessfully ambitious men ruined or discredited, men of 
letters. ... It develops and propagates Itself like Islamlsm, by 
arms, and opinion; In one hand holds the sabre. In the other the 
rights of men. (Mallet du Pan writing In 1794-5) 9 ' 


... I am told that, because there Is no visible disorder on the 
surface of society, there Is no revolution at hand. ... 
Gentlemen, permit me to say that you are mistaken. True, there 
Is no actual disorder; but It has entered deeply Into men's 
minds. ... Do you not see that they are gradually forming 

opinions and Ideas which are destined not only to upset this or 
that law, ministry, or even form of government, but society 

Itself? ... And do you not realize that when such opinions take 
root, when they spread In an almost universal manner, when they 
sink deeply Into the masses, they are bound to bring with them 
sooner or later, I know not when or how, a most formidable 

revolution? (Alexis de Tocquevllle In a speech at the eve of 

1848 French Revolution) 9 ? 


As long as there are no myths accepted by the masses, one may go 
on talking of revolt Indefinitely, without even provoking any 
revolutionary movement. (George Sorel) 93 
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Generally, those revolutions which are successful In 
overthrowing a regime and creating the more permanent changes In 
the structure of a society are those which have been guided by a 
clear, forceful and systematic Ideology. (Robert Blackey and 

Cl1 ford Paynton) 9 * 


Every revolution has an Ideology. ... [A] revolutionary Ideology 
Is based upon a thoroughgoing critique of the existing order as 
Inhuman and Immoral. ... [It] articulates an alternative vision 
of society embodying a superior order. ... [And It] embodies a 
statement of plans and programs Intended to realize the 
alternative order. (Mostafa Rejal) 95 


3. Conceptual Framework: A Model of Revolutionary Ideology . 
Before constructing a model of revolutionary Ideology I will briefly 
describe what a model Is. 

a. Model and It functions : A more detailed description of model 

construction and Its functions appear as Appendix A at the the end 

of this dissertation. The description here will be very brief. 

Wright Mills define a model as "a more or less systematic 

Inventory of the elements to which we must pay attention If we are 

to understand something. It Is not true or false; It Is useful and 
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adequate to varying degrees." It Is Important to note that a 
model—as defined here—Is not a hypothesis. Neither Is It a 
description of reality or an average type. Rather, It Is a heuristic 
device, a constructed picture of an "objectively possible" world 
that provides certain constellations of elements which are only 
approximations of the empirical reality. 

A model Is formed "by the one-sided accentuation of one or more 
points of view and by synthesis of a great many diffuse, discrete, 
more or less present and occasionally absent concrete Individual 
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phenomena , which are arranged according to those one-sided 

97 

emphasized view points Into a unified analytical construct." 
Both Inductive and deductive methods are used In the construction of 
a model. A model Is not an end In Itself; rather It Is a means for 
ordering and understanding empirical reality. Therefore, It must be 
Inductively abstracted from reality. On the other hand, as 
mentioned, a model Is not a description of the real world; It Is an 
"utopia." In Its construction we approach the empirical phenomenon 
from a particular point of view and build our model by logical 
reasoning. 

The definition mentioned above considers "understanding 
something" as the purpose and function of model construction. 
Understanding something means to make clearly explicit the unique 
Individual character of a social phenomenon and to find out the 
motives of the Individual actors who brought It about. But 

understanding Is not the only function of a model. According to 
Weber, the model "offers guidance to the construction of 

hypotheses." Thus, generation of hypotheses can be another 
function of a model. And a third major use of model Is In 

comparative studies. According to John McKinney, "A scientific 
function of the [model] Is to order the concrete data so that they 
be described In terms that make them comparable, so that the 
experience had In one case, despite Its uniqueness, may be made to 
reveal with some degree of probability what may be expected In 

others. 
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b. A model of revolutionary Ideology : In spite of the emphasis 
on the Important role of Ideology In the literature on revolution, 
there Is almost no work which focuses on the study and analysis of 
the revolutionary Ideology. Two of the exceptions are George Rude's 
Ideology and Popular Protest and David Bouchler's Idealism and 
Revolution . Rude concentrates on the sources of Ideology and studies 
the popular Ideologies of the 17th, 18th, and 19th century European 
revolutionary movements. Bouchler's work, which Is of more relevance 
to this study, develops a model of revolutionary Ideology and 
studies "new Ideologies of liberation In Britain and the U.S." In 
the framework of his model. The model, which Includes "three 
capacities which all radical Ideologies In social movement possess 
to varying degree,” has been summarized as the following: 

1 The radical Ideology must Identify areas of deprivation 
or strain and present an attack on the legitimating mechanisms 
which are associated with them. This attack will embody 
alternative values, relevant experience, empirical knowledge and 
theory; and this whole process ... will be labelled 
de-legltlmatlon. 

Z Closely related to de-legltlmatlon must be an 
Interpretation of the world which provides an alternative 
blueprint, a new cognitive universe and an explanation of how 
the group can act to produce the desired changes. This process 
... will be called dls-allenatlon . 

3. Finally, the radical Ideology, must ... 'find an 
audience'—It must by communicable as a realistic alternative 
Interpretation. But, more than this. It must be at least 
minimally flexible , and able to deal with responses, new Ideas 
and new situations. In order to maintain credibility with Its 
audience. To the process I have attached a new name, 
commutation J00 

There are at least two problems with this model. First, Bouchler 
claims that Mannheim's sociology of knowledge and recent theories 
based on phenomenology have contributed to the formation of his 
model. Although he provides a brief review of those theories, their 
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relation to the model Is not clear—except to some extent to the 
first point of the model. Second, as can be seen from the quotation 
and the subsequent description of the model by Bouchler, he 
amalgamates several different components and features of radical 
Ideologies In one group. That obscures the Importance of those 
features and produces confusion. 

I believe a better model of revolutionary Ideology can be 
formulated on the basis of the definition of the concept while 
having In mind the elements of Ideology. 

Earlier, Ideology was defined as "a more or less consistent set 
of political, economic, and social values and beliefs which 'can 
galvanize man Into action—or Inaction—and turn necessities, 
preferences, and Ideas relating to social issues and social 
relations Into levers of action—or modes of Inaction—to change or 
maintain the status quo.'" 101 And revolution was defined as " a 
fundamental change of social structure brought about In a short 
period of time." 102 Therefore, a revolutionary Ideology Is: A more 
or less consistent set of political, economic, and social values and 
beliefs which galvanize men Into action and turn necessities, 
preferences, and Ideas relating to social Issues and social 
relations Into levers of action In order to bring about a 
fundamental change of social structure In a short period of time. 

As for elements of Ideology, they were earlier mentioned as: (1) 
a set of moral values, taken as absolute, (2) an outline of the 
"good society" In which those values would be realized, (3) a 
systematic criticism or affirmation of the present social 
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arrangements and an analysis of their dynamics, (4) a strategic plan 

for getting from the present to the future or for continuing 

progress under the existing system. In addition to these, Robert 

Haber argues, an Ideology must have some other characteristics In 

order to be linked to a political movement—which Is a must for a 

revolutionary Ideology—and for the movement to develop a mass 

following. Those characteristics are: "(1) the Ideology must be 

easily communicated, which usually Involves their simplification and 

sloganlzatlon, (2) they must establish a claim to truth [l.e., ’a 

basis of authority—divine. Institutional, charismatic'], and (3) 

103 

they must demand commitment to action." 

We can formulate the following model—Ideal type—of 

revolutionary Ideology based on the above definition of the concept 

and description of the elements of Ideology: 

(1) The first task of a revolutionary Ideology Is to bring about 

political consciousness to the society. Political consciousness Is a 

prerequisite to "a systematic criticism of the present social 

arrangements." "The politically conscious Individual" has been 

defined by Johan 6altung as "the person who questions the ability of 

the social structure to satisfy his own needs and those of the 

larger group with which he Identifies, and wants changes of 

104 

structure. Personal satisfaction, 'success,' Is not enough. 
Unless a significant number of people In the society develop the 
capacity to question the existing order and to look beyond their 
self-interest to the Interest of the conmunlty as a whole, no 
revolutionary movement can start off. The Importance of "class 
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consciousness" In Marxist theory of revolution was earlier 
mentioned. Bouchler also emphasizes the Importance of consciousness: 
"If we look at radical movements from the Inside, that Is from the 
viewpoint of conmltted activists, we can see that the problem facing 
those who wish to change the social order ... Is that they must 
change people's consciousness." 105 Certainly praxis plays an 
Important role In bringing about political consciousness, but 
political education Is also Important. Therefore, a revolutionary 
Ideology contains some elements of political education to bring 
about political consciousness. 

(2) According to Galtung, the "systematic criticism of the 

present social arrangements"— which he calls "data, leading to an 

Image of the rejected present"—composes 20 to 90 percent of "a 

typical revolutionary Ideology." 105 To criticize the present 

conditions means to Identify "areas of deprivation or stress, and to 

present an attack on the legitimating mechanisms which are 

associated with them." 107 Legitimacy denotes "a condition of 

positive valuation, validity and acceptance enjoyed by Individual 

rulers, political Institutions and movements, and by systems of 

authority by the reason of [their] accordance ... with some law, 

108 

principles, or source of authorltlzatlon." A revolutionary 
Ideology would first specify the areas of deprivation and strain and 
then seek to remove the conditions of positive valuation and 
validity of the rulers and Institutions responsible for them. 

(3) As Hagopaln and many other theorists of revolution maintain: 
revolutions "are not just against something, but they are for 
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establishing something radically new." The criticism of the 
present social arrangements will Introduce some new values, but the 
revolutionary Ideology will not limit Itself to this. It will 
Introduce new sets of values which will form the basis of the whole 
revolutionary struggle and the Ideal future society. "Value" Is used 
here as defined by Milton Rokeach: "A value Is an enduring belief 
that a specific mode of conduct or end state of existence Is 
personally or socially preferable to an opposite or converse mode of 
conduct or end state of existence."^ 0 

(4) In addition to the new set of values, the revolutionary 
Ideology presents "an outline of the 'good society' In which values 
can be realized." This means an outline of the political, economic 
and social system of the desired society. The presentation of the 
outline of the future society Is necessary In order to encourage the 
people to work for changing the existing system. The outline, 
however, need not be detailed and fixed. As Mostafa Rejal argues, 
■there Is a necessary ambiguity In revolutionary Ideology, which Is 
Inherent In the nature of the phenomenon Itself—If only due to Its 
comprehensiveness." He further maintains that "ambiguity must be 
deliberately cultivated ... [and] the Ideology must by diluted" In 
order to be able to capture wide popular appeal* 111 In other 
words, not only Is It Impossible for revolutionary Ideology to get 
rid of ambiguity, but It needs to leave the door open for 
flexibility. 

(5) "A strategic plan for getting from the present to the 
future" involves two stages: (a) destruction of the present system. 
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and (b) building the new society. The detailed plan for the second 
stage can be postponed until the revolutionary movement reaches 
power. A program of action for the first stage, however, will be 
Included In the revolutionary Ideology. The program of action will 
specify the forms of action necessary, the key targets of change 
that the struggle should focus on, and the key agents that bring 
about the change. 

(6) The revolutionary struggle cannot get started and the 

program of action cannot be undertaken unless the people are 

confident of themselves and sure of their victory. According to 

Robert Michels, "the classes representing a past economic order 

continue to maintain their social predominance only because the 

classes representing the present or future economy have as yet 

failed to become aware of the strength, of their political and 

economic Importance, and of the wrongs which they suffer at the 

hands of society." The point Is that, "a sense of fatalism and a sad 

conviction of Impotence exercise a paralyzing Influence In social 
11 o 

life." Therefore, revolutionary Ideology calls for conmltment 
to action and eliminates the condition which Bouchler calls 
"alienation—a sense of powerlessness/meaninglessness, a subjective 
feeling of helplessness In the face of an all-pervasive social 
control."^ 3 The revolutionary Ideology provides a sense of 
mission and self-confidence to the group of revolutionaries—which 
can Include the whole population. 

(7) Although violence Is not part of the definition of 
revolution. In most revolutionary struggles violence will be 
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unavoidable, because those In power will not give up easily and will 

use violence at least as a last resort. Since the government holds 

the means of destruction—l.e., the armed forces—the 

revolutionaries will certainly suffer heavy losses. Even If there Is 

no violence, revolutionary struggle—such as strikes and civil 

disobedience—will call for economic and other types of sacrifice on 

the part of revolutionaries. This point Is emphasized by Lenin as 

well: "For revolution It Is essential ... that a majority of the 

workers (or at least a majority of the class-conscious, thinking, 

politically active workers) should fully understand that revolution 

114 

Is necessary and be ready to sacrifice their lives for It." 
Therefore, revolutionary Ideology asks for sacrifice either by 
painting such a picture of the future society that makes the 
sacrifice worth It or by appealing to higher values. Moreover, It 
calls for revolutionary patience and forbearance In the face of 
prolonged sufferings and sacrifices. 

(8) A revolutionary Ideology should be at a sufficient level of 
complexity and logical coherence to appeal to the Intellectuals and 
the educated strata. In the meantime. It should be simple enough to 
appeal to the masses who have been prevented from proper education 
and from developing their understanding. One of the ways to simplify 
the revolutionary Ideology Is to sloganize Its main values or those 
values which attract the masses—e.g., "liberty, equality, and 
fraternity;" or "peace, land, and bread." The other means of 
simplification Is the use of allegories, myths, and symbols. 
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(9) And last, but not least, a revolutionary Ideology--!Ike any 
other Ideology—must establish “Its claim to truth." It Is needless 
to say that no one will accept the criticism of a revolutionary 
Ideology of present conditions. Its values and outline of Ideal 
society, and Its call for action and sacrifice unless he believes 
them to be true and justified. To be accepted as true and justified, 
the revolutionary Ideology should allege coming from a source which 
people believe In—“God," “science," "philosophy," "tradition," or a 
"charismatic leader." Moreover, It should not contradict people's 
life experience, rather, be confirmed by It. It should also seem 
"rational." A revolutionary Ideology will be more successful In 
establishing Its claim to truth If It can show examples of the 
ebodlment of Its values and Ideals either In societies or In 
Individuals. 

This concludes the discussion on the model of revolutionary 
Ideology. Certainly It Is an Incomplete model. It does not Include 
discussion on the sources of Ideology, nor about how It Is 
propagated. But I believe It Is adequate for the purpose of this 
study, l.e., analyzing and understanding the Ideology of the Islamic 
Revolution In Iran. It can also serve as a basis for comparative 
study of revolutionary Ideologies as well as for generating 
hypotheses about factors that cause successful revolutions. 
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Chapter III 

IDEOLOGY OF REVOLUTION IN THE HOLY QURAN 


Maul ana Abul Ala Maududl, a renown Muslim scholar, suggests that 

If one desires to know the Quranic solution of a certain human 
problem, he should first make a study of the relevant 
literature, both ancient and modem, and mark down the basic 
Issues. He should also make use of the research so far done Into 
the problem and note down the Issues at point. Then he should 
study the Quran with a view to finding out the answers to those 
Issues. I can say from my personal experience that when one 
studies the Quran with a view to making research Into any 
problem, one will find an answer to It even In those verses 
which ene had skipped over without even Imagining that It was 
there.' 

In the last chapter I reviewed the literature on Ideology and 
revolution and presented a model of revolutionary Ideology. Although 
the model Is "neutral" In the sense that It can be used for studying 
both "liberating" revolutionary Ideologies and "dominating" 
revolutionary Ideologies—such as fascism—my main concern was, and 
Is, the kind of revolutionary Ideology that liberates man from 
domination of man. In this chapter, I would like to seek answers 
from the Quran to the questions: How can the oppressed 
masses—especially In the "Third World" Muslim countries—get rid of 
domination and exploitation and become the masters of their own 
destiny? Does the Quran suggest any Ideology for bringing about 
revolutionary changes? What kind of revolutionary Ideology Is It? 
How does It try to bring about political consciousness? Does It 
delegltlmlze the oppressive conditions? What are Its high values? 
What kind of a social, economic and political system does It 
suggest? Does It suggest a program of action for revolutionary 
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change? What Is It? How does It call for a commitment to action and 
try to eliminate the condition of powerlessness and meaninglessness? 
Does It provide a sense of mission and confidence? How does It 
encourage Its adherers to self sacrifice and revolutionary patience 
and forbearance? Is It possible to simplify Its revolutionary 
Ideology by sloganlzatlon and use of allegories and symbols? How 
does It establish Its claim to truth? Is It rational? 

These are the Issues that I want to find answers for In the 

Quran, which Is the basic source of the religion of Islam and "does 

2 

provide a firm basis of undoubted authenticity." Occasionally I 
will use Hadlth—the Sayings of Prophet Muhammad—to clarify or 
explain some points. Although some orientalists doubt the 
authenticity of Hadlth, the absolute majority of Muslims consider It 
as the second source of Islam. 

In this chapter I will not present a new Interpretation of the 
Holy Quran, because I will not be concerned with Its "meaning," 
rather, with Its "significance." The distinction between "meaning" 
and "significance" has been developed and emphasized by E.D. Hlrsch 
Jr., who Is an eminent theorist of hermeneutics. He does not claim 
originality for this distinction; rather, he bases It on the work of 
other theorists of hermeneutics such as August Boeckh and Gottlob 

3 

Frege. According to Hlrsch, "The term 'meaning' refers to the 
whole verbal meaning of a text, and 'significance' to textual 
meaning In relation to a larger context, l.e. another mind, another 
era, a wider subject matter, or an alien system of values, and so 
on."* "Interpretation" Is an explanation of author's verbal 
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meaning as understood be the comnentator. What concerns Itself with 

"significance" Is called "criticism* which "Is not Identical with 

significance, but rather refers to It, talks about It, describes 

It." Hlrsch Is In favor of "critical freedom"—following no specific 

rules and regulations for the criticism. But he emphasizes the 

Importance of "valid Interpretation," because "from the stand point 

of knowledge, valid criticism Is dependable on valid 

Interpretation."® Hlrsch further notes. 

Usually we cannot even understand a text without perceiving 
[some relationships between a verbal meaning and something else] 
because we cannot artificially Isolate the act of construing 
verbal meaning from all those acts, perceptions, associations, 
and judgments which accompany that act and which are 
Instrumental In leading us to perform It. Nevertheless, we 
certainly can Isolate or at least emphasize a particular goal 
for our activity. He can decide at a given moment that we are 
mainly Interested In constructing what the author meant rather 
than in relating that meaning to something else, we can devote 
our attention to that meaning and use all our related knowledge 
entirely In the service of that goal. On the other hand, we 
could assure that we have already rightly understood what the 
author meant and could devote our attention entirely to placing 
that meaning In some context or relationship . 7 

Although I do not believe the meaning of the Holy Quran has ever 

been completely understood by any of Its conmentators, I neither 

have the capability not the opportunity to present a new 

Interpretation of the Quran. Thus, for the purpose of this study I 

assume that "we have already rightly understood" the meaning of the 

Quran and devote my attention entirely to placing that meaning In 

relationship to the Issues I raised above. In this study I will use 

the translations and interpretations of the Quran by Abdullah Yusuf 
8 9 

All and Marmaduke Plckthall. The reason for using two 

translations Instead of one is that Arabic words are usually broader 
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In meaning than English words, and different translators emphasize 
different shades of the meaning. The reason for selecting these two 
translations of the Quran Is that: (1) they are done by Muslims and 
In this study I am concerned with the significance of the Quran to 
the revolutionary Ideology for Muslims, and (2) the fact that both 
works have undergone numerous reprints In different countries since 
their original publication In the 1930s Is evidence of the fact that 
Muslims widely consider them as valid Interpretations. 

The rest of this chapter presents a study of the Holy Quran In 
relation to each component of revolutionary Ideology. As noted 
earlier, reference to the Sayings of the Prophet will be minimal. 

1. Political Consciousness . Earlier "the politically conscious 
Individual* was defined as "the person who questions the ability of 
the social structure to satisfy his own needs and those of the 
larger group with which he Identifies, and want changes of 
structure. Personal satisfaction, 'success, 1 Is not enough."^ 
Thus, to bring about political consciousness, a revolutionary 
Ideology needs to (a) "create" new needs among the people; It should 
not only turn people's attention to their unfulfilled basic needs, 
but also to higher needs and values: (b) bring about a sense of 
community among the people so that they Identify with a larger group 
and strive for their common Ideals; and (c) provide a framework for 
popularization of the higher needs and values and for creation of a 
sense of coimminlty. 

A study of the Holy Quran shows that It provides for all the 
elements mentioned above: 
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(a) The basic concept In Islam Is Tawhld which literally means 
unity and oneness, and In Its religious sense It refers to oneness 
of God and unity of mankind. Oneness of God has been emphasized 
throughout the Quran, 11 and It has been put In the form of the 
maxim that "There Is no god (entity worthy of worship) but God (the 
Supreme and Perfect Being)." This maxim together with the 
proclamation that "Muhammad Is God's Messenger" form the "first 
pillar" of Islam. Thus belief In Sod Is the highest value In Islam 
and serves as the basis of all Islamic teachings—Including Its 
political teachings. 

A cursory look at the Quran shows that the concept It mentions 
most often Is God—either In the form of His proper name as "Allah" 
or In the form of one of His attributes. Every Quranic passage turns 
man's attention towards God In one way or another. Moreover, 
according to the Quran, man's purpose of creation Is to serve God 
(51:56). This shows that from the Quranic point of view "serving 
God" Is the supreme goal towards which man should strive. Yusuf All 
sums up Muslims' understanding of the meaning of "serving God" as 
the following: "Creation Is not for Idle sport or play [the Quran, 
21:16]. God has a serious plan behind It, which In our Imperfect 
state, we can only express by saying that each creature Is given the 
chance of development and progress towards the Goal, which Is God. 
God Is the source and the center of all power and all goodness, and 
our progress depends upon our putting ourselves Into accord with His 
Hill. This Is His service." 12 
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"Serving God" certainly has political Implications. "God's Will" 
as revealed In the Quran Is not only concerned with man's moral and 
spiritual well-being and development, but It also gives clear 
socio-political directives. We can mention only some examples here: 

(1) God created mankind "from a single (pair) of a male and a 
female, and made [them] Into nations and tribes, that [they] may 
know each other (not that [they] may despise each other)" (49:130). 
Thus, all human beings are equal and there should be no 
discrimination on the basis of nationality, race, tribe, etc. 

(2) Balance and justice Is a law of creation on the basis of 
which the whole universe functions. Therefore, man must learn that 
law and apply It In his society (55:7-9). Moreover, God sent His 
"apostles with Clear Signs and sent with them the Book and the 
Balance (of Right and Wrong), that men may stand forth In justice" 
(57:25). Thus, justice should prevail In human society. 

(3) "Verily the most honoured of you In the Sight of God Is (he 
who Is) the most righteous of you" (49:13). Thus, social status 
based on wealth, power, family lineage, etc. has no value and should 
be eliminated. 

(4) "To God belongeth all that Is In the heavens and on earth" 

(2:284 and many other verses). Thus, there Is not absolute 

Individual ownership and "ultimately all property belongs to the 
13 

Community." 

(5) The believers should fight "In the cause of God and of those 
who, being weak, are Ill-treated (and oppressed)" (4:75). Thus, It 
Is a duty of true Muslims to work for liberation of the weak from 
oppression. 
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(6) The Islamic Umma (brotherly community) Is "the best of 
people evolved for mankind, enjoining what Is right, forbidding what 
Is wrong, and believing In God" (3:110). Thus, It Is a duty of the 
believers to be concerned with—and actively Involved In—the 
affairs of their society as well as those of mankind In general. 

(7) "Let there be no compulsion In religion" (2:256). Thus, no 
one can force his views and Ideas on others. 

(8) Muslims are supposed to obey even the Prophet only In "just 
matters" (60:12). Thus, disobedience to unjust orders—no matter 
from what authority—Is a duty of a Muslim. 

(9) "Verily never will God change the condition of a people 
until they change It themselves (with their own souls)" (13:11). 

Moreover, according to the Quran, the apostles that were sent by 
God to different people not only preached monotheism but also asked 
the people to rise up against exploitation, corruption and 
oppression and led them In their struggles. For example, Shualb rose 
up against exploitation and warned the exploiters, "Give just 
measure, and cause no loss (to others by fraud). And weigh with 
scales true and upright. And withdraw not things justly due to men, 
nor do evil In the land, working mischief" (26:181-83). Prophet 
Salih asked the people to rise up against corruption and told them, 
"And follow not the bidding of those who are extravagant—who make 
mischief In the land, and raent not (their ways)" (26: 151-52). And 
Moses* mission was to liberate the "Children of Israel" from the 
domination of Pharaoh who had elevated himself to absolute power, 
had promoted discrimination and division among the people, and had 
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oppressed the Israelites to the extreme (2:49, 28:4). The Quran also 
tells the believers that the purpose of relating those stories Is 
that they reflect upon them (7:176). Such a reflection would 
certainly lead to development of political consciousness. 

(b) The Quran also tries to develop a sense of community among 
Muslims. First of all. It stresses the unity of mankind. According 
to the Quran, the creation and resurrection of humanity "Is In no 
wise but as an Individual soul" (31:28). Mankind also lived as "one 
single nation" at the beginning but they differed later, and one of 
the reasons why God sent Messengers was to settle the differences 
among them (2:213, 10:19). Mhen people believe that their origin and 
destiny are the same and that they are supposed to live as a single 
nation, they should tend to develop a sense of community. They 
should care more about each other and work for their common good 
rather than for their self-interest. 

Although Ideally all mankind should live as a brotherly 
community, obviously the practice Is far from this. According to the 
Quran, the only way mankind can reach that Ideal Is by adherence to 
God's revelation: "And hold fast, all together, by the Rope which 
God (stretches out for you), and be not divided among yourselves; 
and remember God's favour on you; for ye were enemies and He joined 
your hearts In love, so that by His Grace, ye became brethren” 
(3:103). Therefore, the Quran puts more emphasis on the community 
and brotherhood of those who adhere to Its teachings and Ideology: 
"The Believers are but a single brotherhood" (49:9). "The Believers, 
men and women, are protectors one of another: they enjoin what is 
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just, and forbid what Is evil ..." (9:71). And the Prophet has said, 

"The believers are like one body. If Its eye complains, the whole 

(body) complains; and If Its head complains, the whole (body) 
14 

complains." 

(c) Islam recognizes the Importance of organization and enjoins 
upon Muslims to strive In an organized manner (the Quran: 61:4). 15 
Moreover, It establishes some Institutions which—In addition to 
their other functions—serve to develop a sense of community among 
the Muslims and to popularize Its political teachings. 

Congregation prayer Is one such Institution. Praying five times 
a day Is a religious duty on all Muslims—with some specific 
exemptions. They can perform the prayer Individually, but they have 
been encouraged by the Quran and the Prophet to perform It In 
congregation. 16 At least one prayer In a week—Friday 
noon-time—must be In congregation (the Quran, 62:9). Thus, not only 
the Muslims of a community see each other often and develop a sense 
of community, but the place where the regular congregation prayer Is 
held— l.e., the mosque—becomes a center for coonunlty affairs. 
Moreover, In prayer a Muslim reads verses from the Quran which 
reminds him of his social and political obligations. Furthermore, 
the Khutba (speech or sermon) which Is an Integral part of Friday 
Prayer and Eld Prayer (larger gatherings twice a year) provide the 
religious leaders a great opportunity for political education of the 
masses and developing their political consciousness. 

Hajj (pilgrimage to Makka) is congregation on a grand scale, in 
recent years over two million Muslims from different corners of the 
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globe get together In Makka to perform Hajj . The Quran states the 
purpose of Hajj In general terms: "That they [l.e., the pilgrims] 
may witness the benefits (provided) for them" (22:28). Commenting on 
this verse, Yusuf All writes., "There are benefits both for this our 
material life and for our spiritual life. Of the former kind are 
those associated with social Intercourse which furthers trade and 
Increases knowledge. ... Of both kinds may be considered the 
opportunity which the Pilgrimage provides for strengthening our 
International Brotherhood."^ Thus, Hajj Intensifies Muslims 1 
sense of community and Increases their knowledge of and concern with 
their common good. 

2. Criticism of Social Arrangement . In general, the Quran 
distinguishes between two types of social systems. One Is the "evil" 
social system which Is characterized by: (1) arrogance, (2) 
oppression and tyranny, (3) discrimination and division Into 
classes, (4) luxury and waste, (5) corruption and Indecency, (6) 
traditionalism and conservatism, (7) exploitation. The Holy Quran 
describes these characteristics of the evil social system by 
narrating the stories of the apostles who rose up against the 
prevailing social arrangement of their societies, tried to abolish 
them, and tried to establish a moral and just social system— which 
Is the second type of social system distinguished from the "evil" 
one. 

The prime example of the evil social system Is the Egyptian 
society under the Pharaoh where Moses rose up to liberate "the 
Children of Israel" from the oppressive conditions they lived In: 
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(1) Arrogance : "Pharaoh and his chiefs ... behaved Insolently: 
they were an arrogant people" (the Quran, 23:46). 

(2) Oppression and tyranny : "The people of Pharaoh" set the 
Israelites "hard tasks and punishments, slaughtered [their] sons and 
let [their] women-folk live" (2:49). 

(3) Discrimination and division Into classes ; "Pharaoh exalted 
himself In the earth and made Its people castes. A tribe among them 
he oppressed, killing their sons and sparing their women"* (28:4). 

(4) Luxury and waste : "Pharaoh was verily a tyrant In the land, 
and loi he verily was of the wanton"* (10:83). 

(5) Corruption and Indecency : Pharaoh "transgressed beyond 
bounds In the lands and heaped therein mischief (on mischief)" 
(89:10-12). 

(6) Traditionalism and conservatism : Pharaoh and his chiefs 
rejected Moses* Invitation to change the social system because they 
did not want to break off their traditional way of life. They told 
Moses: "Hast thou come to us to turn us away from the ways we found 
our fathers following" (10:78)? 

(7) Exploitation : Pharaoh-together with his chiefs—had 
exploited those who lived In Egypt to the extent that he claimed the 
ownership of Egypt: "And Pharaoh proclaimed among his people, 
saying: '0 my people! Does not the dominion of Egypt belong to me, 
(witness) these streams flowing undemeat my (palace)'" (43:51)? 
Pharaoh and his chiefs had also enslved the Israelite. In response 
to Pharaoh's mentioning his "favors" to him, Moses replied, "And 
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this Is the favour with which thou dost reproach me,—that thou hast 

enslaved the children of Israel" (26:22)? 

According to the Quran, these characteristics were not limited 

to Pharaoh's Egypt. They are found—more or less—In every society 

that Is not based on moral and just principles. Other examples of 

evil social systems are those of Noah's people; and the tribes of 

Ad, Thamud, and Madlan. they were characterized with one or more of 

the above characteristics. Their stories are told In different parts 
18 

of the Quran. Examples of moral and just social systems are 

those societies established by prophets—Including the kingdoms of 

David and Solomon—and some other just rulers—for Instance 

Zul-Qarnaln who captured large territories, tried to eliminate wrong 

doing and oppression, encouraged righteousness, and protected the 

19 

weak against the mischievous people (the Quran, 18:83-98). 

The above characteristics of "evil" systems can apply to the 
existing conditions of a society where a revolutionary movement Is 
active. To delegltlmlze the government and other Institutions based 
on an "evil" social system, Islam enjoins that: (1) Nothing Is 
worthy of worship but God, and (2) all the authority belongs to God. 
These points are discussed briefly: 

(1) As mentioned In the last section, the "first pillar" of 
Islam Is the maxim that "There Is no god (entity worthy of worship) 
but God (the Supreme and Absolute), and Muhammad Is God's 
Messenger." This seems a superb formula for attacking the 
legitimacy of evil social systems. When a person sincerely believes 
that no man or man-made object or Institution Is worthy of worship. 
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he will rebel against all power and authority that try to subjugate 
him. According to the Quran, associating partners to God not only 
means to worship Idols but also to follow someone In defiance to 
God's orders (9:31) or to love someone as much as—or more than—God 
(2:165). Thus, a believer will rebel against oppression and 
arrogance which are the common features of all evil social 
arrangements. He will not attribute any positive valuation and 
validity to the Individual rulers and the social, economic, and 
political Institutions responsible for areas of deprivation. There 
Is a possibility, however, that such rulers and Institutions try to 
base their legitimacy on religion and commit their actions In the 
name of God. The second part of the above maxim challenges the 
authenticity of such a claim. The Message that Muhammad brought Is 
not only Itself against the mentioned areas of deprivation, but 
considers all the genuine religions as opposed to them. 

(2) Closely related to the above means of delegltlmlzatlon Is 

the principle that all authority belongs to God. As the Quran 

states, "The Command rests with none but God" (6:57). Those In power 

are obliged to rule according to God's teachings; and If they do 

otherwise, they will be "unbelievers," "wrong-doers," and 

■rebellious" (the Quran, 5:47-50). Obviously such rulers cannot 

enjoy any legitimacy; and If they remain In power. It can be only 

through the use of force or by keeping the people Ignorant about 
20 

God's commands. 
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3. Mew Set of Values . A comprehensive study of values In the 
Quran needs a separate treatment. To get a preliminary picture, 
however, I used the very limited and Incomplete Index at the end of 
Yusuf All's translation and conmentary of the Holy Quran In the 
following way: 

(1) I prepared a list of the entries which explicitly suggested a 
value. 

(2) I checked the entries under "Believers,* "Nonbelievers," and 
"Righteousness" to see what values the Quran approved and/or tried 
to Inculcate. 

(3) After preparing a list of values, I checked all the entries 
again and noted the ones that Indirectly suggested one of the 
values In the list. 

(4) I counted the number of Instances that each value had been 
mentioned In the Quran according to Its entry In the Index. 

A total of 38 values with 624 Instances of their occurrence In 
the Quran were noted. It should be emphasized that this study Is In 
no way comprehensive or conclusive. There are certainly other values 
In the Quran which are not Included In the list. There are numerous 
other Instances that many of the values In the list have been 
mentioned In the Quran but not Included In the Index. The frequency 
of occurrence of each value only suggests Its relative Importance 
from the Quranic point of view. Whether It Is really the case or not 
needs further research. The values that were noted are the 
following. They are listed according to their frequency of 
occurrence: 
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(1) Belief In Rod and God-consciousness : These values seem the 

most Important values from the Quranic point of view. Their 

21 

frequency of occurrence In the prepared list of values Is 88. 
The number does not Include every Instance that the word "God" has 
been mentioned In the Index. Neither does It Include when God's 
attributes or favors are mentioned. The entries that are Included 
are only those which enjoin upon the believers to fear God, to 
remember God, to worship God, and to pray—all of which Imply belief 

In God and God-consciousness. The verses which refer to these values 

Include the following: "0 ye who believe! Observe your duty to Allah 
with right observance, and die not save as those who have 
surrendered (unto Him)"* (3:102). "When My servants ask thee 
concerning Me, I am Indeed close to them: I listen to the prayer of 
every suppliant when he calleth on Me: let them also, with a will, 
listen to My Call, and believe In Me: that they may walk In the 

right way" (2:186). "But keep In remembrance the Name of thy Lord 

and devote thyself to Him whole-heartedly" (73:8). 

22 

(2) Success and salvation : With Its frequency of 69, this Is 

the second most Important value from the Quran's point of view. Some 

of the entries Include the word Aflah which, according to Yusuf All, 

means "win through, prosper, succeed, achieve their alms or obtain 

23 

salvation from sorrow and all evil." Thus, It not only refers to 
salvation In the Hereafter but also to success In this world. Other 
entries Include God's promise for forgiveness and reward and His 
promise for "Gardens of Bliss." Some verses which refer to this 
value are the following: "The Believers must (eventually) win 
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through" (23:1). "God hath promised to Believers, men and women. 
Gardens under which rivers flow, to dwell therein, and beautiful 
mansions In Gardens of everlasting bliss. But the greater bliss Is 
the Good Pleasure of God: that Is the supreme felicity" (9:72). 
■Whoever works righteousness, men and women, and has Faith, verily, 
to him will We give a new life that Is good and pure, and We will 
bestow on such their reward according to the best of their actions" 
(16:97). 

(3) Sharing, charity, generosity : Sharing and charity seem to be 
the most Important social values In the Quran—and they also Imply 
generosity at the personal level. Their frequency of occurrence Is 
50 In the list. 24 Many of the entries enjoin upon Muslims to spend 
freely the bounties that God has given them. Many other entries 
consider spending and Zakat (which means purity and growth and has 
been translated as "regular charity" by Yusuf All) as a 
characteristic of a believer. And some of the entries condemn 
covetousness. The verses which refer to these values Include the 
following: "By no meand shall ye attain righteousness unless ye give 
(freely) of that which ye love; and whatever ye give, of a truth God 
knoweth It well* (3:92). "Believers are those ... who establish 
regular prayer and spend (freely) out of the gifts We have given 
them for sustenance" (8:2-3). "They ask thee how much they are to 
spend; say 'What Is beyond your needs'" (2:219) 

(4) Activeness (In doing good) : According to the Quran belief by 
Itself Is not good enough, and It must lead Into good deeds In order 
to be counted. This Is why In many places In the Quran belief In God 
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has been coupled with doing good deeds. Most of the entries refer to 
the reward that awaits those who are active In doing good and 
righteous actions. Some other entries enjoin upon the believers to 
"hasten" In doing good work. The frequency of occurrence of this 
value Is 28 In the list. 25 But If we add entries which refer to 
"militancy," "exertlveness," and "social responsibility"—all of 
which Imply "activeness"—the frequency will be much higher, l.e., 
68. Some verses which refer to this value are the following: "If any 
do deeds of rlghteousness-be they male or female—and have faith, 
they will enter Heaven, not the least Injustice will be done to 
them" (4:124). "Verily those who live In awe for fear of their Lord 
... It Is these who hasten In every good work, and these who are 
foremost In them" (23:57-61). "... Such will be the Gardens of which 
ye are made heirs for your (good) deeds (In life)" (43:72). 

(5) Patience and perseverance : The Quran considers patience and 
perseverance an act of righteousness and as a characteristic of a 
believer. It refers to this value mostly In the context of Jihad and 
struggle In the way of God. The frequency of occurrence of this 
value Is 27 In the list. The verses which refer to It Include 
the following: "It Is not righteousness that ye turn your faces 
towards East or West [for prayer]; but It Is righteousness to 
believe In God ... and to be firm and patient. In pain (or 
suffering) and adversity, and throughout all the periods of panic" 
(2:177). "God Is with those who patiently persevere" (2:153). "Ye 
shall certainly be tried and tested In your possessions and In your 
personal selves; ... but If ye persevere patiently, and guard 
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against evil,—then that will be a determining factor In all 
affairs" (3:186). 

(6) Truthfulness and sincerity : Islam—like all other 

religions—enjoins honesty and sincerity and condemns lying and 

hypocrisy. In general, the Quran takes the honesty of the believers 

for granted and only In a few places emphasize the Importance of 

truthfulness and sincerity. Host of the entries In the list refer to 

condemnation of hypocrisy and hypocrites. The frequency of 

27 

occurrence of this value Is 26. The verses which refer to It 
Include the following: "God will say [on the Day of Judgment]: 'This 
Is a day on which the truthful will profit from their truth: theirs 
are Gardens, with rivers flowing beneath' ..." (5:122). "The 

hypocrites will be In the lowest depths of the Fire: no helpers wilt 
thou find for them" (4:145). 

(7) Piety and self-restraint : The Arabic word for piety Is Taqwa 
which signifies, according to Yusuf All, "(1) the fear of God; ... 

(2) restraint or guarding one's tongue, hand and heart from evil; 

28 

(3) hence righteousness, piety, good conduct." Although In the 

Arabic text all the Ideas are Implied; Yusuf All Indicates only one 

shade of the meaning In his translation according to the context. 

The Instances which he translates Taqwa as "fear of God" have been 

Included under "God-consciousness." Most of the entries Included 

here are the Instances that Taqwa has been translated as 

righteousness or piety. The frequency of occurrence of this value Is 
?q 

23 In the list. The verses which refer to the value Include the 
following: "Verily the most honoured of you In the sight of God Is 
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(he who Is) the most righteous of you" (49:13). "Set thy face 
towards Religion with true piety, and never In any wise be of the 
Unbelievers" (10:105). "And for such as had entertained the fear of 
standing before their Lord's (tribunal) and had restrained (their) 
souls for lower Desires, their abode will be the Garden" (79:40-41). 

(8) Equality and brotherhood, unity, companionship : According to 

the Quran, the origin of all mankind Is the same. Thus they are 
equal to each other regardless of their race, tongue, color, worldly 
possessions, family background, etc. Moreover, all those who adhere 
to Islam are considered as a single brotherhood. They have been 
described as friends and protectors of each other and have been 
connanded to remain united. The values of equality, unity, and 
companionship are Inculcated by and manifested In the Islamic 
congregation prayer and Hajj . Their frequency of occurrence Is 22 In 
the list. 30 Some verse which refer to these values are the 

following: *0 Mankind! We created you from a single (pair) of a male 
and a female, and made you Into nations and tribes, that ye may know 
each other (not that ye may despise each other). Verily the most 
honoured of you In the sight of God Is (he who Is) the most 

righteous of you" (49:13). "And obey God and His Apostle; and fall 
Into no dispute, lest ye lose heart and your power depart; and be 
patient and persevering for God Is with those who patiently 

persevere" (8:46). "The Believers are but a single Brotherhood” 

(49:10). 

(9) Militancy (In the cause of God and the oppressed) : Unlike 
most other religions, Islam stimulates Its followers to pick up arms 
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and fight for their own defense, the defense of their religion, and 

the defense of the oppressed people. The frequency of occurrence of 

31 

this value Is 20 In the list. Only the entries directly 
referring to fighting are Included here. The entries which refer to 
Jihad , which also Implies fighting, are classified as "exertlveness" 
because of Its wider meaning. If the entries under "exertlveness," 
"self-sacrifice," and = se! f-defense"—all of which Imply 
militancy—are added, the frequency would be more than 50. The 
verses which refer to this value Include the following: "Fight In 
the cause of God those who fight you, but do not transgress the 
limits; for God loveth not transgressors" (2:190). "And why should 
ye not fight In the cause of God and those who, being weak, are 
111 treated (and oppressed)" (4:75)? "Fighting Is prescribed for you, 
and ye dislike It. But It Is possible that ye dislike a thing which 
Is good for you, and that ye love a thing which Is bad for you. But 
God knoweth, and ye know not" (2:216). 

(10) Devotion and self-sacrifice : Struggle In the cause of God 
and the oppressed requires devotion and self-sacrifice. These values 
have also been emphasized In the Holy Quran. The frequency of 

32 

occurrence of these values Is 20 In the list. The verses which 
refer to them Include: "Say: If It be that your fathers, your sons, 
your brothers, your mates, or your kindred; the wealth that ye have 
gained; the conmerce In which ye fear a decline; or the dwellings In 
which ye delight—are dearer to you than God, or His Apostle, or 
striving In His cause;—then wait until God brings about His 
decision: and God guides not the rebellious" (9:24). "Think not of 
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those who are slain In God's way as dead. Nay, they live, finding 
their sustenance In the Presence of their Lord" (3:169). "Those who 
believe, and suffer exile and strive with might and main. In God's 
cause, with their goods and their persons, have the highest rank In 
the sight of God: they are the people who will achieve (salvation)” 
(9:20). 

(11) Justice and equity : The Holy Quran emphasizes justice and 

equity. It considers justice and balance as a universal law of 

creation. At the social level. It considers the establishment of a 

just society as a main part of prophets' mission. And at the 

personal level. It asks the believers to judge with justice even If 

It proves harmful to themselves and/or to those close to them. The 

33 

frequency of occurrence of this value Is 19 In the list. The 
verses which refer to It Include the following: "And the Firmament 
has He [God] raised hlqh, and He has set up the Balance (of 
Justice), In order that ye may not transgress (due) balance." 
(55:7-8). "He sent aforetime our apostles with Clear Signs and sent 
down with them the Book and the Balance (of Right and Wrong), that 
men may stand forth In justice" (57:25). "0 ye who believe! Stand 
out for justice, as witnesses to God, ev&n as against yourselves, or 
your parents, or your kin, and whether It be (against) rich or poor: 
for God can best protect both ..." (4:135). 

(12) Courage and self-confidence : Courage and self-confidence 

are also required In the struggle In the cause of God and the 

oppressed. The Quran tries to Inculcate these values In the 

34 

believers. The frequency of such Instances Is 18 In the list. 
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The verses which refer to these values Include the following: "So 
lose not heart, nor fall Into despair: for ye must gain mastery If 
ye are true In Faith" (3:139). "God will certainly aid those who aid 
His (cause);—for verily God Is Full of Strength, Exalted In Might, 
(Able to enforce His Will)" (22:40). "0 Apostlel Sufficient unto 
thee Is God,—(unto thee) and unto those who follow thee among the 
Believers" (8:64). 

(13) Liberty : As noted earlier, the Holy Quran mentions the 
cause of God together with the cause of those who are oppressed (the 
Quran, 4:75). In more than 30 Instances It commands the believers to 
strive and fight In the cause of God—which also Implies against 
oppression. Moreover, large sections of the Quran are devoted to the 
story of Moses whose mission was to liberate the Israelites from 
Egyptian domination and guide them to the right path. The entries 
Included here, however, are only those which explicitly condemn 
oppression and/or talk about liberation. The frequency of Its 
occurrence Is 18 In the list. Some verses which refer to this 
value are the following: "And slay them wherever you catch them, and 
turn them out from where they have turned you out; for tumult and 
oppression are worse than slaughter" (2:191). "So go ye both [Moses 
and his brother Aaron] to him [Pharaoh], and say, 'verily we are 
apostles sent by thy Lord: send forth, therefore, the Children of 
Israel with us, and afflict them not ..." (20:47). "And We [God] 
wished to be Gracious to those who were being depressed In the land, 
to make them leaders (In faith) and make them heirs" (28:5). 
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(14) Kindness : Like other religions, Islam enjoins kindness to 

parents, relatives, neighbors, and those In need. The frequency of 

36 

occurrence of this value Is 16 In the list. The verses which 
refer to It Include: "We have enjoined on man kindness to parents 
..." (29:8). "God commands justice, the doing of good, and liberty 
to kith and kin, and he forbids all shameful deeds and Injustice and 
rebellion" (16:90). 

(15) Obedience (to Divine authority and righteous leader) : 
Obedience Is considered as a value by the Quran only when It Is to 
the Divine authority and the leaders who follow God's commands. A 

Muslim should not obey orders which are against his religious 

37 

beliefs even If It comes from his parents. The frequency of 
occurrence of this value Is 15 In the list. All the entries 
enjoin obedience to God and/or His Apostle. Only one entry conmands 
obedience to "those charged with authority among you" (4:59), but 
this obedience Is also conditioned to the obedience to God and the 
Apostle. Another verse which refers to this value Is: "The answer of 
the Believers when summoned to God and His Apostle, In order that he 
may judge them. Is no other than this: They say, 'He hear and we 
obey': It Is such as these that will attain felicity" (24:51). 

(16) Keen observation, reasoning, reflection : The Holy Quran 
tries to Inculcate the values of keen observation, rational 
reasoning and reflection In Its reader. In over 75 Instances In the 
Quran, natural phenomena have been referred to as "Signs of God." 
Moreover, according to another count, "repeated about fifty times In 
the Koran Is the verb aqala which means 'connect Ideas together. 
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reason, understand and Intellectual argument. 1 Thirteen times Me 

come upon the refrain, after a piece of reasoning: a fa-la taqllun . 

39 

'have ye then no sense?'" All these references Imply the 

Importance of reasoning and rationality and man's keen observation 

of and reflection upon natural phenomena. The entries counted here, 

however, are only those Instances which are noted In the Index and 

explicitly refer to natural phenomena as God's signs and mention 

words related to reasoning and reflection. The frequency of 

40 

occurrence of such Instances Is 15 In the list. The verses which 

refer to these values Include: "Behold! In the creation of the 

heavens and the earth, and the alternation of Night and Day,—there 

are Indeed Signs for men of understanding,—men who celebrate the 

praise of God, standing, sitting, and lying down on their sides, and 

contemplate the (wonders of) creation In heavens and the earth" 

(3:190-91). "And among His Signs Is this, that He created for you 

mates from among yourselves, that ye may dwell In tranquility with 

them, and He has put love and mercy between your (hearts): verily In 

that are Signs for those who reflect" (30:21). 

(17) Dependability : The Quran asks the believers to be 

dependable and trustworthy. It enjoins upon them to fulfill their 

contracts and obligations, to return faithfully orphans' property 

which has been entrusted to them, not to betray their trust, and to 

stand firm In their testimonies. The frequency of occurrence of this 

41 

value Is 15 In the list. The verses which refer to It Include 
the following: "0 ye who believe! fulfill all obligations" (5:1). "0 
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ye that believe! Betray not the trust of God and the Apostle, nor 
misappropriate knowingly things entrusted to you" (8:27). 

(18) Exertlveness : The Quran Invites the believers to Jihad over 
and over. Yusuf All translates Jihad as "strive," and In Its 
explanation he notes: 

It may require fighting In God's cause, as a form of 
self-sacrifice. But Its essence consists In (1) a true and 
sincere Faith, which so fixes Its gaze on God that all selfish 
or worldly motives seems paltry and fade away, and (2) an 
earnest, and ceaseless activity. Involving the sacrifice (If 
need be) of life, person, or property. In the service of God. 
Mere bruthal fighting Is opposed to the whole spirit of Jihad , 
while the sincere scholar's pen or preacher's voice or wealthy 
man's contribution may be the most valuable forms of Jihad."* 

Because of this wider meaning, I have classified the Instances 

referring to Jihad as "exertlveness" rather than "militancy." Its 

43 

frequency of occurrence Is 14 In the list. The verses which 
refer to It Include: "God hath granted a grade higher to those who 
strive and fight with their goods and persons than to those who sit 
(at home)" (4:95). "And strive In His cause as ye ought to strive, 
(with sincerity and under discipline)" (22:78). "... Therefore 

listen not to the Unbelievers, but strive against them with the 
utmost strenuousness, with the (Quran)” (25:52). 

(19) Chastity : Chastity Is a value according to the Quran, and 

the believers—men and women—should avoid Indecency and shameful 

44 

deeds. Its frequency of occurrence Is 13 In the list. The verses 
which refer to It Include the following: "Say to the believing men 
that they should lower their gaze and guard their modesty. ... And 
say to the believing women that they should lower their gaze and 
guard their modesty ..." (24:30-31). "... Nor come nigh to adultery: 
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for It Is a shameful (deed) and an evil, opening the road (to other 
evils)" (17:32). 

(20) Humility : The Quran condemns arrogance and admires 
humbleness. The frequency of occurrence of this value Is 11 In the 
list. 45 Some verse which refer to It are: "And swell not thy cheek 
(for pride) at men, nor walk In Insolence though the earth, for God 
loveth not any arrogant boaster" (31:18). "For Muslim men and women, 
... for men and women who humble themselves, ... for them has God 
prepared forgiveness and great reward" (33:35). 

(21) Mobility/search for knowledge : The Holy Quran Instructs Its 

readers to travel around the world In order to study the past 

civilizations and to study how the creation originated. The 

46 

frequency of occurrence of this value Is 10 In the list. The 
verse which refer to this value Include: "Do they not travel through 
the earth, and see what was the End of those before them? They were 
superior to them In strength ..." (30:9). "Say: 'Travel through the 
earth and see how God did originate creation; so will God produce a 
later creation: for God has power over all things'” (29:20). "Do 
they not travel through the land, so that their hearts (and minds) 
may thus learn wisdom and their ears may thus learn to hear" (22:46)? 

(22) Forgiveness : The Quran allows retribution but commends 
forgiveness. It also enjoins upon the believers to turn off evil 
with good. The frequency of occurrence of this value Is nine In the 
list. 47 The verses which refer to It Include the following: "The 
recompense for an Injury Is an Injury equal thereto (In degree): but 
If a person forgives and makes reconciliation, his reward Is due 
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from God: for God loveth not those who do wrong" (42:40). "Hold to 
forgiveness, command what Is right; but turn away from Ignorance" 
(7:199). "Those who patiently persevere, ... and turn off Evil with 
good: for such there Is the final attainment of the (Eternal) Home" 
(13:22). 

(23) Firmness and steadfastness : The value of "perseverance," 
which was mentioned earlier. Implies steadfastness as well. But 
there are several Instances that the Quran explicitly mentions 
firmness and steadfastness as a value. The frequency of occurrence 

IQ 

of such Instances Is nine In the list. Some verses which refer 
to this value are the following: "When they [the believers] advanced 
to meet Goliath and his forces they prayed: 'Our Lord! Pour out 
constancy on us and make our steps firm: help us against those that 
reject faith" (2:250). "0 ye who bellevel When ye meet a force, be 
firm, and call God in remembrance much (and often) that ye may 
prosper" (8:45). *0 ye who believe! Fight the Unbelievers who gird 
you about, and let them find firmness In you: and know that God Is 
with those who fear Him" (9:123). 

(24) Moderation : The Quran enjoins moderation not pnly In 
consumption of food and drink. In spending wealth, and In pace and 
voice, but even In religion. The frequency of occurrence of this 
value Is eight In the list. 49 The verses which mention this value 
include: "0 ye who believe! Make not unlawful the good things which 
God hath made lawful for you, but commit no excess: for God loveth 
not those given to excess* (5:90). "Verily spendthrifts are brothers 
of the Evil Ones" (17:27). "0 People of the Book! Cornnlt no excess 
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In your religion: nor say of God aught but the truth" (4:171). 

(25) Frugality : The Quran condemns wastefulness and conmends 
wise management of economic resources. The frequency of occurrence 
of this value Is seven In the list/*® Some verses which refer to 
this value are: "0 Children of Adam! Wear your beautiful apparel at 
every time and place of prayer: eat and drink: but waste not by 
excess, for Sod loveth not the wasters" (7:31). "0 ye who believe! 
Eat not up your property among yourselves In vanities: but let there 
be amongst you traffic and trade by mutual good-will" (4:29). "To 
those weak of understanding make not over your property, which God 
hath made a means of support for you, but feed and cloth them 
therewith, and speak to them of kindness and justice" (4:5). 

(26) Self-defence : The Quran enjoin upon Muslims to defend 

themselves when they are attacked by an enemy. The frequency of 

SI 

occurrence of this value Is seven In the list. The verses which 
refer to this value Include the following: "Hill ye not fight people 
who violated their oaths, plotted to expel the Apostle, and took the 
aggressive by being first (to assault) you? Do ye fear them? Nay, It 
Is God whom ye should more justly fear. If ye believe" (9:13)! "To 
those against whom war Is made, permission Is given (to fight), 
because they are wronged;—and verily, God Is Most Powerful for 
their aid" (22:39). "[Believer are] those who, when an oppressive 
wrong Is Inflected on them, (are not cowed but) help and defend 
themselves" (42:39). 

(27) Courtesy : The Quran enjoins the believers to be courteous 
to each other and to avoid mockery.n an oppressive wrong Is 
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Inflected on them, (are not cowed but) help and defend themselves" 
(42:39). 

backbiting, defaming, and slandering. The frequency of occurrence 

52 

of this value Is seven In the list. The verses which refer to 
this value Include the following: "When a (courteous) greeting Is 
offered you, meet It with a greeting still more courteous, or (at 
least) of equal courtesy. God takes careful account of all things" 
(4:86). "Woe to every (kind of) scandal-monger and back-biter" 
(104:1). "0 ye who believe! Let not some men among you laugh at 
others, ... nor defame nor be sarcastic to each other, nor call each 
other by (offensive) nicknames ...” (49:11). 

(28) Peace : In spite of Its emphasis on militancy, Islam 

considers peace a high value. First of all, the word "Islam" Itself 

53 

Implies peace—as well as having other shades of meaning. 

Secondly, Muslims' salutation of Salamun Alalkum means "Peace on 

you;" and, according to the Quran, It will be the greeting of the 

Righteous In the Hereafter (7: 46, and several other places). And 

thirdly, the Quran promises those who believe and do righteous deeds 

that God will "grant them In the land. Inheritance (of power) ... 

and that He will change (their state), after the fear In which they 

(lived), to one of security and peace" (24:55). The frequency of 

54 

occurrence of this value Is seven In the list. 

(29) Social responsibility : The values of sharing, activeness, 
militancy, liberty, justice, and exertlveness all Imply social 
responsibility. But there are some Instances In which the Quan 
directly commands the believers to take upon themselves social 
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responsibility by enjoining waht Is right and forbidding whpt Is 

wrong. The total frequency of Instances referlng to social 

responsibility exceeds 150. The frequency of occurrence of entries 

55 

directly commanding social responsibility Is six In the list. 
The verse which refer to this value Include: "The Believers, men and 
women, are protectors, one of another: they enjoin what Is just, and 
forbid what Is evil. ... On them will God pour His Mercy: for God Is 
Exalted In power. Wise" (9:71). "... Then will he be of those who 
believe, and enjoin patience, (constancy and self-restraint), and 
enjoin deeds of kindness and compassion. Such are the companions of 
the Right Hand [who achieve salvation]” (90:17-18). 

(30) Tranquility : The Quran considers tranquility and peace of 
mind as a value and as a gift from God. Its frequency of occurrence 
Is six In the list. 56 The verses which refer to this value 
Include: "It Is He [God] Who sent down tranquility Into the hearts 
of the Believers, that they may add Faith to their Fatih ..." 
(48:4). "Those who believe, and whose hearts find satisfaction In 
the rememberance of God: for without doubt In the rememberance of 
6od do hearts find satisfaction" (13:28). 

(31) Independence : In several Instances the Quran warns the 
believers against seaklng protection. Intimacy and friendship from 
those outside their ranks. These verses could be understood to refer 
either to Independence or to exclusiveness. Other verses of the 
Quran, however. Indicate that the latter cannot be the case. For 
example, the Quran recognizes the Divine origin of other religions 
and state that, "Those who believe (In the Quran), and those who 
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follow the Jewish (scripture), and the Christians and the 

Sablans,—any who believe In God and the Last Day, and work 

righteousness, shall have their reward with their Lord: on them 

shall be no fear, nor shall they grieve" (2:62). It also allows 

Muslims to Interact with the "People of the Book" (5:6) and commands 

them to deal "kindly and justly" with those who "fight [them] not 

for [their] Faith" (60:8). Thus, the Instances noted above would 

refer only to Independence. The frequency of occurrence of such 

57 

Instances Is five In the list. Some of those Instances are the 
following: "0 ye who believe! Take not for friends and protectors 
those who take your religion for mocking or sport ..." (5:60). "... 
Or think ye that ye shall be abondoned, as though God did not know 
those among you who strive with might and main, and take none for 
frlnds and protectors except God, His Apostle, and the (community 
of) Believers? But God Is well-acquanted with (all) that ye do" 
(9:16). 

(32) Cooperation : Many of the values mentioned above—such as 

sharing, unity and brotherhood, social responsibility—Imply the 

value of cooperation as well. Direct refemces to this value are 

few, however. The frequency of Its occurrence • Is five In the 
58 

list. Some of the verses which refer to this value are: "... But 
If they [l.e., the believers who have not migrated] seek your aid In 
religion. It Is your duty to help them, except against a people with 
whom ye have a treaty of mutual alliance. And (remember) God seeth 
all that ye do" (8:72). "Help ye one another In righteousness and 
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piety, but help ye not one another In sin and rancour: fear God: for 
God Is strict In punishment" (5:3). 

(33) Seriousness : The Quran commands the Muslims to avoid vain 
talk and action and to say only "those things that are best" 
(17:53). Seen In the light of the values mentioned above, this means 
that Muslims should engage only In serious matters. The frequency of 

CQ 

occurrence of this value Is four In the list. Another example of 
the verses which refer to this value Is the following: "And when 
they [l.e., the Muslims] hear vain talks, they turn away therefrom 
and say: 'To us our deeds, and to you yours, peace be to you: we 
seek not the Ignorant'" (28:55). 

(34) Excellence : The Quran wants the Muslins to be the best 
because of their faith and action, and to gain mastery. Thus It 
Inculcates the value of excellence. The frequency of occurrence of 
this value Is three In the list. The verses which refer to It are 
the following: "Ye are the best of People, evolved for mankind, 
enjoining what Is right, forbidding what Is wrong, and believing In 
God" (3:110). "So lose not heart, nor fall Into despair: for ye must 
gain mastery If ye are true In Faith* (3:139). "Be not weary and 
faint-hearted, crying for peace, when ye should be uppermost: for 
God Is with you, and will never put you In loss for your (good) 
deeds" (47:35). 

(35) Discipline : Islam teaches the value of discipline by Its 
obligatory prayers, fasting and Hajj . In the Quran, there are few 
direct references to this value, however. In one Instance It blames 
Muslims' defeat In one of their early encounters with the pagans of 
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Makka— In which they were first successful—on their lack of 
discipline: "God did Indeed fulfill His promise to you when ye with 
His permission were about to annihilate your enemy,—until ye 
flinched and fell to disputing about the order, and disobeyed It 
after He brought you In sight (of the Booty) which ye covet ..." 
(3:152). And as Yusuf All notes, "The order was: not to run after 
booty, but strictly to maintain discipline.* 60 Another verse which 
refers to discipline as a value Is: "Truly God loveth those who 
fight In His cause In battle array, as If they were a solid cemented 
structure" (61:4). 

(36) Cleanliness : Islam also teaches the value of cleanliness by 
making It an Integral part of the five dally obligatory prayers. In 
the Quran, there are several references to this value: *0 ye who 
believe! Approach not prayer with a mind beflogged, until ye can 
understand all that ye say,—nor In a state of ceremonial Impurity 
(except when travelling on the road), until after washing your whole 
body ..." (4:43). "0 ye who believe! When ye prepare for prayer, 
wash your faces and your hands (and arms) to the elbows; rub your 
head (with water); and (wash) your feet to ankles. If ye are In a 
state of ceremonial Impurity, bathe your whole body ..." (5:7). 

(37) Taking precautions : According to the Quran, courage and 
fearlessness Is a value, but the necessary precautions should be 
taken: "0 ye who believe! take your precautions, and either go forth 
In parties or go forth all together" (4:71). Even when saying the 
obligatory prayer In the fighting front, the Muslims should be 
cautious: "When thou (0 Apostle) art with them, and standest to lead 
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them In prayer, let one party of them stand up (In prayer) with 
thee, taking their arms with them: when they finish their 
prostration, let them take their positions In the rear, and let the 
other party come up which hath not yet prayed—and let them pray 
with thee taking all precautions, and bearing arms: the unbelievers 
wish If ye were negligent of your arms and your baggages to assault 
you In a single rush ..." (4:102). 

(38) Consultation : The Holy Quran considers consultation of such 
Importance that It even Imstructs the Prophet to consult the 
believers In the affairs of the Muslim society: "And consult them In 
affairs (of moment). Then when thou hast taken a decision, put thy 
trust In God ..." (3:159). It also considers mutual consultation as 
a characteristic of the believers (42:38). 

4. Outline of the 6ood Society . Numerous books and articles have 
been written on the social, political and economic teaching of Islam 
and their Implementation In the desired Islamic society. He do not 
need a detailed treatment of the subject here, however. As far as 
the ideology of revolution In the Quran Is concerned, an outline of 
the desired good society would suffice. It was noted earlier that, 
"There Is a necessary ambiguity In revolutionary Ideology, which Is 
Inherent In the nature of the phenomenon Itselrf—If only due to Its 
comprehensiveness."^ Whether we consider It due to "ambiguity" or 

because of adherence to the principle of "permanence and 

62 

change," the Quran certainly does not provide a blueprint of the 
desired society. What It does provide are: (1) the main 
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values—listed In section 3 above— which should not only be 
cherished by Individual Muslims but must also prevail In the Islamic 
society; and (2) basic general principles upon which the social, 
political and economic systems of the desired Islamic society should 
be built. Muslims have the prerogative and responsibility to draw up 
the details of their social, political and economic systems on the 
basis of those general principles In such a way that the Islamic 
values prevail In the society. Thus, there can be more than one 
Islamic social, political and economic systems; but the values they 
adhere to and their basic principles would be the same. Some of the 
general principles which can be considered as an outline of the 
desired Islamic society are briefly discussed below. The list and 
the discussions are not Intended to be comprehensive; they are, 
rather, only suggestive. 

(1) Islamic law as the law of the land : A very Important 
principle—on which there seems to be a general agreement among the 
Muslims—Is that Sharia or Islamic law should be the law of the 
Islamic society. According to the Quran, God prescribed a law to the 
followers of each of the prophets: N ... To each among you have We 
prescribed a law and an Open Way ..." (5:51). Each prophet and his 
followers were conmanded to rule and judge according to the Divine 
Law: "... If any do fall to judge by (the light of) what God hath 
revealed, they are (no better than) Unbelievers; ... they are (no 
better than) wrong doers; ... they are (no better than) those who 
rebel" (5:47-50). As Muhammad Asad—an eminent Muslim 
scholar—points out, "Because It Is restricted to commands and 
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prohibitions expressed In self-evident terms In Quran and Sunnah 

[l.e., the tradition of the Prophet], the real Shariah Is extremely 

concise, and therefore, easily understandable; and because It Is so 

small In volume. It cannot—nor ... was It ever Intended to—provide 

detailed legislation for every contingency of life. Consequently, 

the Law-Giver meant us Muslims to provide for the necessary, 

accltlonal legislation through the exercise of our Ijtlhad 

63 

(Independent reasoning) In consonance with the spirit of Islam." 

The view that "Independent reasoning" should be used to 
legislate on the basis of the teachings of the Quran and the Sunnah 
In the areas where no clear rule can be found In these sources Is 
based on the following Saying of the Prophet—among many of his 
Sayings: 

When [Muadh Ibn Jabal] was being sent [as a govemer] to the 
Yemen, the Prophet asked him: 'How will you decide the cases 
that will be brought before you?' Muadh replied: 'I shall decide 
them according to the Book of God.' —'And If you find *JCi.h1ng 
concerning [a particular matter] In the Book of God?' — Vnen I 
shall decide It according to the Sunnah of God's Apostle.' 
— 'And If you find nothing about It In the Sunnah of God's 
Apostle?' —'Then,' replied Muadh, 'I shall exercise my own 
judtpent [ ejtahldu bl-rayl] without the least hesitation.' 
Thereupon the Prophet slapped him upon the chest and said: 
'Praised be God, who has caused the messenger of God's Messenger 
to please the latter.' 64 

(2) Sovereignty belongs to God : According to the Quran, "The 
Command rests with none but God" (6:57, 12:40). Thus, the ultimate 
authority belongs to God. This means that Muslim rulers and/or the 
Muslim population In general cannot make any laws and rules which 
run counter to the teachings of the Quran and the Prophet. This has 
been made clear In another verse as well: "It Is not fitting for a 
Believer, man or woman, when a matter has been decided by God and 
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His Apostle, to have any option about their decision: If any one 
disobeys God and His Apostle, he Is Indeed In clearly wrong Path" 
(33:36). 

(3) The basis of legitimacy : An Islamic government can claim the 
loyalty and allegiance of the members of the society on the basis of 
the following verse of the Quran: "0 ye who believe! Obey God, and 
obey the Apostle, and those charged with authority among you. If ye 
differ In anything among yourselves, refer It to God and His 
Apostle, If ye do believe In God and the Last Day: that Is best, and 
most suitable for final determination" (4:59). But as It Is clear 
for this verse and what was mentioned earlier, the legitimacy Is 
conditioned on government's obedience to the teachings of the Quran 
and the Prophet. 

(4) Functions of the government : Since the Divine Law should be 
the law of the land, the main function of the Islamic government 
will be to Implement that law In the society. The other main 
function of the Islamic government will be to provide the conditions 
so that the Islamic values prevail In the soclety—especlally 
justice and equity. 

(5) Consultation as the principle for decision making : According 
to the Quran, one of the characteristics of Muslims Is that they 
carry out their affairs on the basis of mutual consultation and 
counselling: "[Believer are those] who (conduct) their affairs by 
mutual consultation" (42:38). As Muhammad Asad notes, "This nass 
[definite ordinance] injunction must be regarded as the fundamental, 
operative clause of all Islamic thought relating to statecraft. It 
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Is so comprehensive that It reaches out Into almost every department 

of political life, and It Is so self-expressive and unequivocal that 

65 

no attempt at arbitrary Interpretation can change Its purport." 
But how the consultation should be carried out has not been 

determined. 

(6) Criteria for appointment of the leadership; Since the 
Implementation of Islamic law Is one of the main functions of an 
Islamic government. It Is the general consensus of the Muslim 
scholars that the head of an Islamic government should be a Muslim. 
This Is one of the Important criteria for the appointment of the 
leadership: The other Important criteria Is piety and righteousness. 
This Is based on the verse of the Quran that, "Verily the most 
honoured of you In the sight of God Is (he who Is) the most 

righteous of you" (49:13). Two other criteria have been mentioned In 
the case of Talut (Saul) being appointed as the leader of the 

Israelites: "Their Prophet said to them: 'God hath appointed Talut 
as king over you. 1 They said: 'How can he exercise authority over us 
when we are better fitted than he to exercise authority, and he Is 
not even gifted with wealth In abundance?' He said: 'God had chosen 
him above you, and hath gifted him abundantly with knowledge and 
bodily prowess'" (2:247). Thus knowledge and physical health and 
strength are other criteria that should be considered In the 

appointment of the leader. The above verse clearly rejects financial 
status as a criterion. 

Now the question Is: how can the leader be appointed? The Quran 
Is not clear on this point. The principle of consultation mentioned 
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above suggests that all the members of the society should have a say 
In It. Moreoever, some Muslim scholars translate the phrase Uolel 
amrl mlnkum In verse 59, chapter four of the Quran (quoted under 
Item (3) of this section) as "those In authority from among you" and 
Interpret It as meaning that the leader should be elected from among 
the Muslim population. 66 Furthermore, some Muslim scholars look at 
the mode of appointment of the "Righteous Caliphs"—l.e., the heads 
of the Islamic State who followed Prophet Muhammad—and conclude 
that, 

(1) In an Islamic State, the election of Its Head depends 
entirely on the will of the general public and nobody has the 
right to Impose himself forcibly as their Amir [leader]. 

(2) No clan or class has a monopoly of this office. 

(3) The election should take place with the free-will of 
the Muslim masses and without any coercion or force. 67 

But still the question remains: how should he be elected and for how 

long? There Is no answer to this question In the Holy Quran and the 

Sunnah of the Prophet. Thus, Muslims can decide about these matters 

according to the conditions of their time and society. 

(7) Rights- and responsibilities of the citizens : It Is a 

prerogative of the Muslims to live In a society where the government 

provides the conditions for fulfillment of Islamic values. Moreover, 

It Is a right and a responsibility of Muslims to be concerned with 

the affairs of their government and to set forth constructive 

criticism. This principle Is based on the verse of the Quran that, 

"You are the best of the Peoples evolved for mankind, enjoining what 

Is right, forbidding what Is wrong, and believing In Sod* (3:110). 

And also the Prophet has said, "Nay, by God, you must enjoin right 

and forbid wrong, and you must stay the hand of the wrong doer, bend 
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him to conformity with justice ( al-haqq ) and force him to do 
justice—or else God will set the hearts of you all against one 
another." 68 

It Is the duty of citizens to obey the orders of the government. 
This Is based on the verse mentioned under Item (3) above. This 
obedience Is not unconditional, however. The above verse Itself sets 
the limits to obedience as well. According to another verse—which 
refers to women's political rights—even obedience to the Prophet Is 
limited to just orders (60:12). Moreover, the Prophet has said, "No 
obedience Is due In sinful matters: behold, obedience Is due only In 
the way of righteousness ( fll-marul) ." "No obedience Is due to 
him who rebels against God."^ 8 

(8) Adherence to Ideology as the basis of social solidarity : The 
Islamic society Is an Ideological society. In such a society the 
basis of social solidarity Is the conroon belief and Ideology rather 
than common blood or race or tongue or territory. The Holy Quran 
states, "0 ye who believe! Fear God as He should be feared, and die 
not except In state of Islam [l.e., submission to God]. And behold 
fast, all together, by the Rope which God (stretches out for you), 
and be not devlded among yourselves; and remember with gratitude 
God's favor on you; for you were enemies and He joined your hearts 
In love, so that by His Grace ye became brethern" (3:103). In such a 
society there Is a harmony of Interest among all the members of the 
society because all work for the same goal, that Is, to serve 
God/ 1 In such a society each menfcer loves for the other menbers 
what he loves for himself. The Prophet has said, "No one has real 
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faith unless he desires for his brother that which he desires for 

himself. 1,72 In such a society there Is mutual cooperation among 

the members of the society at all 1 evels—rather than continuous 

contention among different Interest groups. Again Prophet Muhanmad 

Is reported as saying, "The Faithful are to one another like [parts 

73 

of] a building—each part strengthening the others." And the 
Quran conmands, *0 ye who bellevel Fulfill (all) obligations. ... 
Help ye one another In righteousness and piety, but help ye not one 
another In sin and rancour" (5:1, 3). 

(9) Family as an Important social Institution : Islam puts great 
emphasis on family as a basic social Institution. The Quran orders 
the Muslims: "Marry those among you who are single, or the virtuous 
ones among your slaves, male or female: If they are In poverty, God 
will give them means of His grace: for God encompasseth all, and He 
knoweth all things" (24:32). Numerous passages are also devoted In 
the Quran to the discussion of norms and rules of marriage, 
relations between husband and wife, relations between children and 
ptrents, and laws of Inheritance. From this detailed treatment of 
the subject by the Quran—and also emphasis on It In the tradition 
of the Prophet—It seems that Islam considers the formation of 
family as a religious duty. 

(10) Mosque as another Important social Institution : Mosques 
play a very Important role In the life of Muslims. Each neighborhood 
has Its own mosque which serves not only as a place of worship but 
also as a coranunlty center. Then several nelgborhoods have a larger 
mosque as their meeting ground whclh brings them together at least 
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once a week on Fridays. Each city has gotten one or a few mosques 
where all the people of the city meet at least twice a year on Elfl 
occasions. And then there Is the Grand Mosque In Makka which brings 
together millions of Muslims from different corners of the globe at 
least once a year during Hajj . The Importance of the mosque In the 
life of the believers has been stated In the Quran: "The mosque of 
God shall be visited and maintained by such as believe In God and 
the Last Day, establish regular prayer, and practice regular 
charity, and fear none (at all) except God. It Is they who are 
expected to be on true guidance" (9:18). 

(11) Zakat as an Important financial Institution : The Quran 

commands Muslims to pay Zakat (regualr charity) and makes It clear 

that It Is In addition to what they spend for charity Irregularly 

(2:177). It also Includes "those employed to administer the (funds)* 

among the recipients of Zakat (9:60). This shows clearly that Zakat 

should be collected and distributed In an organized form. In the 

early Islamic society It was the government that supervised the 

74 

collection and distribution of Zakat . As noted, the Quran 
specifies the areas of expenditure for the fund: "Alms are for the 
poor and the needy, and those employed to administer the (funds); 
for those whose hearts have been (recently) reconciled (to Truth); 
for those In bondage and debt; In the cause of God; and for the 
wayfarer: (thus Is It) ordained by God, and God Is full of knowledge 
and wisdom" (9:60). But the Quran does not specify the rate of Zakat 
nor the financial limits over which It should be paid. Generally the 
limits and rates set by the Prophet have been taken as applicable 
for all times J 5 
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(12) God's trusteeship] as the basis of ownership : According to 
the Quran, "To God belor.gsth all that Is In the heaven and on earth" 
(2:284, 4:126). "And what cause have ye why ye should not spend In 
the cause of God? For to God belongs the heritage of the heavens and 
the earth" (57:10). Thus, the absolute ownership of a property does 
not belong to an Individual or to a group; It belongs to God—and 
therefore to the community. Commenting on the verse that s To those 
weak of understanding make not over your property, which God hath 
made a means of support for you ..." (4:5), Yusuf All writes: "This 
applies to orphans, but the wording Is perfectly general. ... Your 
property: Ultimately all property belongs to the Community, and Is 
Intended for the support of you , l.e., the community. It Is held In 
trust by a particular Individual." 76 The Individual cannot misuse 
the trust or spend It In vanity, as stated In the verse quoted above 
and also In the following verse: "And do not eat up your property 
among yourselves for vanities, nor use It as bait for the judges, 
with Intent that ye may eat up wrongfully and knowingly a little of 
(other) people's property" (2:188). This verse—among several other 
verses and many Sayings of the Prophet—also shows that property 
cannot be acquired by unlawful means. The coimmunity, who Is the 
grantor of the trust, can put additional limitations on the property 
If they are deemed necessary for Its support and prosperity. But 
once the Individual operates the trust within the set limitations, 
his possessions are Inviolable. The Prophet has said, "The blood, 
property and honor of a Muslim must be sacred ( haram ) to every 
(other) Muslim." 77 
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(13) Equitable distribution of wealth : The Islamic government 

should manage the national resources In such a way that brings about 

equitable distribution of wealth In the society. This principle Is 

based on the following verse of the Quran: "What God has bestowed on 

His Apostle (and taken away) from the people of township belongs to 

God, to His Apostle [that Is, the Islamic state] and to kindred and 

orphans, the needy and wayfarer. In order that It may not (merely) 

make a circuit between the wealthy among you . So take what the 

Apostle assigns to you, and deny yourselves that which he withholds 

78 

from you. And fear God; for God Is strict In punishment" (59:7). 

The Quran also condemns hoarding of wealth: "And there are those who 

bury gold and silver and spend It not In the Way of God: announce 

unto them a most grievous penalty" (9:34). The Interpretation of 

this verse, however, has been a subject of controversy from the 

early days of Islam. One writer puts the controversy In a nutshell: 

"Ibn Omar Cone of the companions of the Prophet] said, 'All wealth 

whose Zakat dues have been paid cannot be described as hidden 

treasures, even If It Is burled In the ground.' Abu Zar [another 

companion of the Prophet] said: 'All wealth which Is In excess of 

the needs of Its owners Is the cursed wealth deemed hidden 
79 

treasure." Although the first view has prevailed among Muslims 
for centuries, the second view seems more plausible In the light of 
the following verse of the Quran: "They ask thee how much they are 
to spend; say: 'What Is beyond your needs'" (2:219). 

It should be noted that equitable distribution of wealth does 
not mean complete equality In this regard. The Holy Quran recognizes 
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natural differences among the people, but It enjoins those who are 
better gifted to do more good: "It Is He [God] who hath made you 
(His) agents. Inheritors of the earth: He hath raised you In ranks, 
some above others: that He may try you In the gifts He hath given 
you: for thy Lord Is quick In punishment: yet He Is Indeed 
Oft-forgiving. Most Merciful" (4:165). 

(14) Ban on usury and fraud : As a means for the elimination of 

exploitation In the society, Islam bans usury and fraud. The Quran 

strongly condemns fraud: "Hoe to those that deal In fraud,--those 

who, when they have received by measure from men, exact full 

measure, but when they have to give by measure or weight to men, 

give less than due ..." (83:1-3). Its condemnation of usury Is even 

stronger: "Those who devour usury will not stand except as stands 

one whom the Evil One by his touch hath driven to madness. That Is 

because they say: 'Trade Is like usury,' but God hath permitted 

trade and forbidden usury" (2:275). It goes to the extent that It 

declares war against usurers and the usurious system: "If ye [do not 

give up usury], take notice of war from God and His Apostle ..." 

(2:279), There Is a difference of opinion on the definition of 

usury, however. Many Muslim scholars consider usury to Include the 

Interest paid by a bank. Some others—Including Yusuf All—hold the 

80 

view that It excludes Interest. 

(15) Seeking knowledge as a duty : As noted earlier, the Quran 
puts great emphasis on the study of natural phenomena and 
history. 8 ^ The Quran also emphasizes man's mastery over the forces 
of nature. It states, for example, "... It Is He [God] Who hath made 
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the ships subject to you, that they may sail through the sea by His 

Comnand; and the rivers (also) hath He made subject to you. And He 

had made subject to you the sun and the moon, both diligently 

pursuing their courses; and the Night and the Day hath He (also) 
made subject to you - (14:32-33). Conmentlng on these verses Yusuf 
All writes, 

Man can understand and control the forces of nature so as to 
bring them to his own service. ... He has been made [God's] 
Vicegerent on earth (11. 30): God comnanded the highest 

creatures to bow down to Adam (11. 34). Man, by God's command, 
can use rain to produce food for himself, make ships to sail the 
seas; use rivers as highways, and cut canals for traffic and 

Irrigation. Not only this, but even the heavenly bodies can (by 

God's command) contribute to his needs. ... Because there are 
laws here, which man can understand and calculate, he can use 
such things for his own service, and In that sense the heavenly 
bodies are themselves made subject to him by God's command. 82 

It Is also Interesting to note that the first verses of the 

Quran that were revealed talked about reading, teaching and the pen: 

"Read: In the name of thy Lord who createth, createth man from a 

clot. Read: And thy Lord Is the Most Bounteous, who teacheth by the 

pen, teacheth man that which he knew not. Nay, but verily man Is 

rebellious; that he thlnketh himself Independent - * (96:1-7). We can 

appreciate the significance of these verses more when we remember 

that Prophet Muhammad himself was Illiterate and lived In a society 

where only a handful persons could read and write. 

All this demonstrates the Importance of knowledge and science 

from the Quranic point of view. It seems that the Quran considers It 

a duty of the Muslims—Individually and collectively—to search for 

knowledge and to work for gaining mastery over the forces of nature. 

Some of the Saying of the Prophet express this duty explicitly. For 
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example, "Search for knowledge Is a sacred duty Cfarldah) Imposed on 

83 

every Muslim man and woman;" “Search knowledge though It be In 
China." 84 

5. Program of Action . It was noted earlier that, "The program of 

action will specify the forms of action necessary, the key targets 

of change that the struggle should focus on, and the key agents that 

85 

bring about the change." Each element of the program of action 

will be studied from the Quranic point of view; 

a. Forms of action : According to the Quran, those who want to 

bring about revolutionary changes In the society must start with 

themselves. They must first change their values and the attitudes 

and behaviors based upon those values. In the words of the Quran, 

"Loi Allah changeth not the condition of a folk until they (first) 

change that which Is In their hearts"* (13:11). The reason for 

this position Is that for the Quran, "Whatever misfortune happens to 

you. Is because of the things your hands have wrought" (42:30). 

Commenting on this verse, Yusuf All writes, "All evil, all sorrow, 

all pain and affliction, are things not normal, things twisted from 

the pure and holy nature as created by God's hands. As far as man Is 

concerned, his misfortunes are but the consequences of the things he 

has done. He must bear personal responsibility for them and not 

87 

throw the blame on others." So If there Is oppression In a 
society. It Is because there are people who oppress and people who 
accept oppression. Except for extreme cases, weakness does not 
justify inaction of the oppressed from the Quranic point of view 
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(4:97-98). The Quran describes revolutionary believers as those "who 
when an oppressive wrong Is Inflected on them, (are not cowed but) 
help and defend themselves" (42:39). In the meantime, the Quran 
realizes that defending against an oppression might lead to 
oppression Itself. Thus, It warns that, "The recompense for and 
Injury Is an Injury equal thereto (In degree): but If a person 
forgives and makes reconciliation, his reward Is due from God: for 
God loveth not who do wrong" (42:40). 

After a person or a group of people change themselves In such a 
way that they would neither accept oppression nor oppress others, 
the second stage Is Invitation and propagation. When Moses received 
enlightenment and found the courage to stand up against the Pharaoh 
and his chiefs, his first action was to convince them to liberate 
the Israelites, and In the meantime to Invite the Egyptians and his 
own people to accept his liberation Ideology and religion (the 
Quran, 20:42-67, 26:10-69). Other prophets whose stories have been 
told by the Quran also used Invitation and propagation as a 
technique. Prophet Muhammad—and thus Muslims In general—has been 
Instructed by the Quran: "Invite (all) to the May of thy Lord with 
wisdom and beautiful preaching; and argue them In ways that are best 
and most gracious" (16:125). This verse provides a general guideline 
on the basis of which specific policies and procedures should be 
designed. Inviting "with wisdom" means that the socio-political 
situation of the society should be carefully studied, "meeting 
people on their own ground and convincing them with Illustrations 
from their own knowledge and experience, which may be very marrow. 
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or very wide. Our [Invitation] must be not dogmatic, not self 

regarding, not offensive, but gentle, considerate, and such as would 

attract their attention. Our manner and arguments should not be 

acrimonious, but modelled on the most courteous and the most 

88 

gracious example ... ." 

When the Invitation and propagation process goes on, the 

oppressive regime will certainly resort to persecution of the 
revolutionaries. The revolutionaries can—and should—do two things: 
(1) patiently persevere and continue their peaceful resistance 
against the regime, and (2) develop secret ways of organization and 
resistance. The Quran mentions both actions In the case of the 
liberation struggle by Moses and his people: "Said the chiefs of 
Pharaoh's people: 'Hill thou leave Moses and his people, to spread 
mischief In the land, and to abandon thee and thy gods?' He 

[Pharaoh] said: 'Their male children will we slay; only their 
females will we save alive; and we have over them (power) 
Irresistible.' Said Moses to his people: 'Pray for help from God, 
and (wait) In patience and constancy: for the earth Is God's, to 
give as a heritage to such of His servants as He pleaseth; and the 
end Is (best) for the righteous'" (7:127-28). "He [God] Inspired 
Moses and his brother, (saying): 'Appoint houses for your people In 
Egypt and make your houses oratories, and establish worship. And 
give good news to the believers'"* (10:87-88). 

Sooner or later, the oppressive regime would threaten the very 
existence of the revolutionary movement. If the movement Is not 
ready for direct confrontation, the Quran advises migration: "0 My 
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[God's] servants who believe! Truly, spacious Is My Earth: therefore 

serve ye Me—(and Me alone)" (29:56). "To those who leave their 

homes In the cause of God, after suffering oppression,—We will 

assuredly give a goodly home In this world; but truly the reward of 

the Hereafter will be greater. If they only realize (this)" (16:41)1 

In some cases the purpose of migration Is to get away from the 

oppression all together—as In the case of the Exodus of the 

Israelites from Egypt. In other cases the purpose Is to find a place 

of refuge In order to launch a revolutionary struggle against the 

oppressive regime. The Quran Is clear on this point: "Those who 

believed, and adopted exile, and fought for the faith , ... as well 

as those who gave (them) asylum and aid,—these are (all) friends 
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and protectors one of another" (8:72). 

As It Is clear from the last verse quoted above, the Quran 
allows armed struggle as a form of revolutionary action. The 
Importance of militancy from the Quranic point of view was noted In 
section (3) of this chapter. There are many verse, however, which 
warn against excesses by the revolutionaries: "Fight In the cause of 
God those who fight you, but do not transgress limits; for God 
loveth not transgressors" (2:190). According to the Quran, the 
reason why It allows armed struggle Is that structural violence Is 
worse than direct violence: "And slay them [the enemies] wherever ye 
catch them, and turn them out from where they have turned you out; 
for tumult and oppression are worse than slaughter" (2:191). 

Does Islam allow guerrilla warfare and/or terrorism as forms of 
revolutionary action? Guerrilla warfare Is different from terrorism. 
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In the former, a revolutionary movement engages In fighting against 

those who are responsible for the areas of deprivation and tries to 

damage their Interests and crush their power. Terrorism, on the 

other hand. Is sporadic. Indiscriminate use of violence—which 

endangers the life of Innocent people—In order to achieve some 

political and/or economic goals. A revolutionary movement may resort 

to terrorism In order to create terror In the general population and 

In the ruling group, and thus undermine the latter's legitimacy. It 

seems that when the Quran asks the believers to leave the place 

where they live under oppression and then launch a struggle against 

the oppressive regime. It advocates guerrilla warfare. The Quran 

does not specify where such believers should go. They can go to 

another city—as In the case of migration of Prophet Muhammad and 

his companions from Makka to Madina. Or they could establish 

hideouts In the mountains, forests, or desert—as In the case of a 

group of Muslim youth who left Makka but were not admitted In Madina 

(because of the existence of a treaty between Muslims and the 

Makkans to that effect); thus, they established a base In the desert 

90 

and engaged In guerrilla attacks against Makkan trade caravans* 

Regarding terrorism, there Is no clear provision In the Quran. 
But the fact that the Quran puts great emphasis on the value of 
human life shows that If terrorism Involves Innocent people. It Is 
condemned. According to the Quran, "whosoever kllleth a human being 
for other than manslaughter or corruption In the earth. It shall be 
as If he had killed all mankind, and whoso saveth the life of one. 
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It shall be as If he had saved the life of all mankind"* (5:32). 

As noted earlier, the Quran also commands "dealing kindly and 
justly" with those who are not engaged In the fighting (60:8). 

b. Targets of change : The targets of change are clearly the 
areas of deprivation which were discussed earlier. The revolutionary 
struggle will be focussed against those who are responsible for the 
areas of deprivation. In general, the Quran Identifies two 
responsible groups: 

(1) The power elite: According to the Quran, whenever Messengers 
went to a people to preach monotheism, to eliminate oppression, and 
to establish justice. It was the "leaders" and "chiefs" who opposed 
them and^ stood up against them (7:60,66,75,88,109; 23:24,33,46). 
This shows that "the chiefs"—or the power elite—are responsible 
for the areas of deprivation and should be the target of 
revolutionary struggle. It should be noted that according to the 
Quran, the power elite unknowingly plants the seed of Its own 
destruction by Its oppressive measures: "... Thus have We placed 
leaders In every town. Its wicked men, to plot (and burrow) therein: 
but they plot only against their own souls, and they perceive It 
not" (6:123). 

(2) The economic elite: The other group considered as 
responsible for the areas of deprivation—and thus as targets of 
revolutionary struggle—Is the "wealthy ones"—or the economic elite 
(34:34). This Is the conservative group which opposes any kind of 
change lest It damage Its privileged position: "... Just In the same 
way, whenever We [God] sent a Warner before thee [Muhammad] to any 
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people, the wealthy ones among them said: 'Me found our fathers 
following a certain religion, and we will certainly follow In their 
footsteps" (the Quran, 43:23). The Quran also considers the economic 
elite and Its transgressions responsible for destruction of 
societies and civilizations (11:116; 17:16). 

c. Agents of change : The agents of change consist of the 
revolutionary leadership and the people who join them. 

(1) The leadership: According to the Holy Quran, In the past It 
was the Apostles and Messengers appointed by God who provided 
leadership for the rellglo-ldlologlcal movements to eliminate 
corruption and oppression and to establish monotheism and justice. 
In their absence. It Is the duty of those who believe In the Message 
of those Messengers—and specifically those who believe In the 
Message revealed to Muhamnad—to undertake the task: "Let there 
arise out of you a band of people Inviting to all that Is good, 
enjoining what Is right, and forbidding what Is wrong: they are the 
ones to attain felicity" (3:104). The criteria of what Is good and 

right and what Is wrong have been set forth In the Quran. As noted 

earlier, oppression, tyranny, corruption, and exploitation are 
considered wrong and evil by the Quran. Thus, It Is the duty of 
Muslims to struggle against them. The Prophet has said, "If any of 
you sees something evil, he should set It right by his hand; If he 
Is unable to do so, then by his tongue; and If he Is unable to do 
even that, then within his heart—but this Is the weakest form of 

faith."®** This shows that It Is the duty of all the Muslims to 

struggle against the evils mentioned above according to their 
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capabilities and the conditions that they live In. Those who have a 
better opportunity to undertake this duty should start off the 
revolutionary struggle and provide leadership for It. 

(2) The followers: The Quran addresses Its Message to 

03 

an-Nas— "the people". This shows that for the Quran people as a 

whole—regardless of social strata, economic class, race, 

nationality, blood and tribal affiliation, and sex—have the 

potentiality of accepting Its Ideology. It also shows that the 

struggle against the evils of oppression and corruption Is not 

restricted to any particular nation or class. A close study of the 

stories of the past prophets, however. Indicates that most of those 

who joined their revolutionary movements were from among the weak 

and the oppressed. For example, "the chiefs of the Unbelievers among 

[Noah's] people said: 'He see (In thee [0 Noah] nothing but a man 

like ourselves: nor do we see that any follow thee but the meanest 

among us . In judgement Immature ..." (11:37). "The leaders of the 

arrogant party among [Salih's] people said to those who were 

reckoned power!ess— those among them who believed: 'know ye Indeed 

that Salih Is an apostle from his Lord?' They said: 'We do believe 

94 

In the revelation which hath been sent through him'" (7:75). 

6. Comnltment to Action and Self-confidence . The Holy Quran 
seems to put great emphasis on removing from believers the attitude 
of fatalism, apathy, and powerlessness. It tries to bring about a 
comnltment to action and to eliminate "alienation" at least In the 
following ways: 
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a. The Quran tries to Inculcate the values of activeness, 
militancy, exertlveness, and self-defense In the believers. These 
values and examples of the verses which refer to them were noted In 
section (3) of this chapter. 

b. The Quran tells the believers that those who do not have 
faith have low morale and will retreat If they are resisted and 
fought back: "They will do you no harm, barring a trifling 
annoyance: If they come out to fight you, they will show you their 
backs, and no help shall they get" (3:111). It Introduces this as a 
sociological law: "And If those who disbelieve join battle with you 
they will take to flight, and afterwards they will find no 
protecting friend nor helper. It Is the law of Allah which hath 
taken course aforetime. Thou wilt not find for the law of Allah 
aught of power to change"* (48:22-23). 

The Quran also considers the efforts and plots of those who do 
not have faith as futile and say they would work against themselves: 
"The parable of those who take protectors other than God Is that of 
the Spider, who builds (to Itself) a house; but truly the flimsiest 
of houses Is the Spider's house;—If they but knew" (29:41). "Do 
then those who devise evil (plots) feel secure that God will not 
cause the earth to swallow them up, or that the Wrath will not seize 
them from directions they little perceive" (16:45)? 

c. According to the Quran, those who cornnlt corruption, 
oppression. Injustice and exploitation are doomed to destruction. 
Over and over. It tells the story of the people who committed these 
evils In the past, how they rejected coming to the "right path," how 
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they were destroyed, and how those who rose up against them were 
saved.It also tells the people that If they travel around the 
world and study past civilizations, they will find the evidence fo 

QC 

this fact themselves. If this Is the case, then no matter how . 
strong the forces of evil, the believers should not despair nor lose 
hope. 

d. According to Islam, "God Is the Greatest." He Is far above 
any thing or anyone that man knows or can Imagine. He Is Almighty, 
Host Powerful, Inreslstable. He Is "Lord of the Throne of Glory, 
Doer (without let) of all that He Intends" (the Quran, 85:15-16). 
"To God belong the forces of the heavens and the earth, and God Is 
Exalted In Power, Full of Wisdom" (48:7). Therefore, according to 
the Quran, "on God let the Believers put their trust" (64:13); "and 
put thy trust In God, and enough Is God as a Disposer of affairs” 
(33:3). "If God helps you, none can overcome you: If He forsakes 
you, who Is there, after that, that can help you? In God, then, let 
Believers put their trust" (3:160). This putting trust In God does 
not mean Inaction, however. The Quran mentions at least three 
conditions for God's help to come: 

(1) True and strong faith: "So lose not heart, nor fall Into 
despair: for ye must gain mastery If ye are true In Faith* (3:139). 

(2) Taking action: "God will certainly aid those who aid His 
(cause)" (22:40; 47:7). "Be not weary and faint-hearted, crying for 
peace, when ye should be uppermost: for God Is with you, and will 
never put you In loss for your (good) deeds" (47:35). 

(3) Remaining firm and steadfast: "Verily those who say 'Our Lord Is 
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God,' and remain firm (on the path),—on them shall be no fear, nor 
shall they grieve" (46:13, 41:30). "0 Apostle! rouse the Believers 
to the fight. If there are twenty amongst you, patient and 
persevering, they will vanquish two hundred ..." (8:65). "How many a 
little company hath overcome a mighty host by Allah's leave! Allah 
Is with the steadfast"* (2:249). 

e. The Quran reminds the Muslims of the early days of Islam—the 
time when the believers were a small and weak group but they could 
overcome the seemingly mighty enemies: "Call to mind when ye were a 
small (band), despised through the land, and afraid that men might 
despoil and kidnap you; but He [God] provided a safe asylum for you, 
strengthened you with His aid, and gave you good things for 
sustenance: that ye might be grateful" (8:26). "God's Good Pleasure 
was on the Believers when they swore Fealty to thee [Muhammad] under 
the tree. ... God has promised you many gains that ye shall acquire, 
and He has given you these beforehand; and He has restrained the 
hands of men from you; that It may be a Sign for the Believers, and 
that He may guide you to a Straight Path" (48:18*20). 

f. The Quran provides the believers with a sense of mission. It 
can be recapitulated as the following: Man Is God's viceregent on 
earth (2:30), and he bears the "Trust" of responsibility and limited 
free will (33:72). At the beginning "mankind was one single nation, 
and God sent Messengers with glad tidings and warnings, and with 
them He sent the Book In truth to judge between people In matters 
wherein they differed" (2:213). The other reason why God sent 
"Messengers," the "Book," and the "Balance" was "that men may stand 
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forth In justice" (57:25). Muhammad was "the seal of the Prophets" 
and no Messenger will come after him (33:40). In the absence of 
Prophets, It Is the duty of believers to undertake their mission: 
"Ye are the best of People evolved for mankind, enjoining what Is 
right, forbidding what Is wrong, and believing In God" (3:110). In 
the process of their struggle, the believers will suffer 
adversities. But they should remember that God has "created Death 
and Life, that He may try which of you Is best In deeds" (67:2). 
They should also remember that all those who undertook the task 
before them underwent similar experiences (2:214). Because of their 
patience and perseverance, God made the Children of Israel, "a 
people considered weak (and of no account). Inheritors of lands In 
both East and Vest,—lands whereon [God] sent down [His] blessings” 
(7:137). And God promises the same to all those who faithfully 
struggle: "God has promised, to those among you who believe and work 
righteous deeds, that He will, of a surety, grant them In land. 
Inheritance (of power), as He granted It to those before them; that 
He will establish In authority their religion—the one which He has 
chosen for them; and that He will change (their state), after the 
fear In which they (lived), to one of security and peace" (24:55). 
This Is because God "wished to be Gracious to those who were 
depressed In the land, to make them leaders (In faith) and make them 
heirs" (28:5). 97 
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7. Sacrifice and Revolutionary Patience . The significance of 
self-sacrifice, perseverance, firmness and steadfastness as values 
in the Quran was noted in section (3) of this chapter. It Is 

Important to remember that those values are mostly mentioned In the 
context of Jihad and fighting In the way of God. In this section, 
some methods by which the Quran tries to bring about a commitment to 
those values will be discussed briefly: 

a. As noted earlier, the Quran considers this life as a test for 
man to prove that he Is worthy of God's trust. As part of the test, 
believing men and women should show readiness to sacrifice their 
lives and their belongings In the way of God and to persevere In 
hardship and adversity: "Be sure We [God] shall test you with 

something of fear and hunger, some loss In goods or lives or the 

fruits (of your toll), but give glad tiding to those who patiently 

persevere,—who say, when afflicted with calamity: 'To God we 

belong, and to Him Is our return.' ..." (2:155-57). "Do men think 
that they will be left alone on saying, 'We believe,' and that they 
will not be tested? We did test those before them, and God will 
certainly know those who are true from those who are false" 

(29:1-2). "And We shall try you until We test those among you who 
strive their utmost and persevere In patience" (47:31). 

Thus, according to the Quran, sacrifice and perseverance are 

duties of the believers to which they have been ordered by God: 

"Say:'Truly, my prayer and my service of sacrifice, my life and my 
death, are (all) for God, the Cherlsher of the Worlds: no partner 
hath He: this am I commanded, and I am the first of those to bow to 
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His Will'" (6:162-63). "Go ye forth, (whether equipped) lightly or 
heavily, and strive and struggle, with your goods and persons. In 
the Cause of God. That Is best for you. If ye (but) knew" (9:41). 

b. The stories of the prophets and those who followed their 

teachings contain great lessons In sacrifice and perseverance. Such 

98 

stories are found all over the Quran In numerous places. The 
following passage presents their lessons In sacrifice and 
perseverance In a nutshell: 

How many of the Prophets fought (In God's way), and with them 
(fought) large bands of godly men? But they never lost heart If 
they met with disaster In God's way, nor did they weaken (In 
will) nor give In. And God loves those who are firm and 
steadfast. All that they said was: 'Our Lord! Forgive us our 
sins and anything we may have done that transgressed our duty: 
establish our feet firmly, and help us against those that resist 
Faith.' And God gave them a reward In this world, and excellent 
reward of the Hereafter. For God loveth those who do good 
(3:146-48). 

c. The Quran considers sacrifice, steadfastness, and 
perseverance as preconditions for victory: "0 ye who believe! When 
ye meet an army, hold firm and think of Allah much, that ye may be 
successful"* (8:45). "If there are twenty among you, patient and 
persevering, they will vanquish two hundred" (8:64). "Loi With 
hardship goeth ease" (94:6). 

d. According to the Quran, those who sacrifice their lives and 
belongings In the way of God and show steadfastness will get the 
highest reward from God: "To him who flghteth In the cause of 
God,—whether he Is slain or gets victory—soon shall We give him a 
reward of great value" (4:74). "Say: 'Can you expect for us (any 
fate) other than one of two glorious things— (Martyrdom or 
victory)'" (9:52)? "Think not of those who are slain In God's way as 
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dead. Nay, they live, finding their sustenance In the Presence of 
their Lord; they rejoice In the Bounty provided by God" (3:169-70). 

The Quran considers the sacrifice of life and belongings not as 

an Irrational action but as a great bargain with God: "0 ye who 

believe! Shall I lead you to a bargain that will save you from a 

grievous penalty?—That ye believe In God and His Apostle, and that 

ye strive (your utmost) In the Cause of God, with your property and 

your parsons: that will be best for you. If ye but knew! He will 

forgive you your sins, and admit you to Gardens beneath which rivers 

flow, and to beautiful mansions In Garden of Eternity: that Is 

Indeed the supreme achievement. And another (favor will He bestow), 

which ye do love,—help from God and a speedy victory. So give the 
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Glad Tidings to the Believers" (61:10-13). 

e. In the same way that self sacrifice and perseverance lead to 
victory and great reward, refusing these will lead to severe 
punishment In this world and In the Hereafter. According to the 
Quran, the reason why the Israelites had to wander In the wilderness 
for 40 years was that they lacked the courage to face the enemy and 
accept suffering and sacrifice (5:22-29). The Quran also warns the 
believers that, "0 ye who believe! What Is the matter with you, that 
when ye are asked to go forth In the Cause of God, ye cling heavily 
to the earth? ... Unless ye go forth. He will punish you with 
grievous penalty, and put others In your place; but Him ye would not 
harm In the least. For God hath power over all things" (9:38-39). 
"[Those who hated to strive and fight] said, 'Go not forth In the 
heat.' Say, 'The fire of Hell Is fiercer In heat! If only they could 
understand" (9:81). 
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f. Comparing the life In this world to salvation In the 
Hereafter, the Quran attaches greater Importance and higher value to 
the latter. Thus, It makes It easier for the believers to forsake 
the life In this world and the worldly belongings for the higher 
values: "What Is the life of this world but play and amusement? But 
best Is the Home In the Hereafter, for those who are righteous. Will 
ye not then understand" (6:32)? "Those who desire the life of the 
Present and Its glitter,—to them We shall pay (the price of) their 
deeds therein,—without diminution. They are those for whom there Is 
nothing In the Hereafter but the Fire: vain are the designs they 
frame therein, and of no effect are the deeds that they do" 
(9:15-16). 

According to the Quran, love of material things Is part of human 
nature, but man should know that there are higher values that he 
should strive for: "Fair In the eyes of men Is the love of things 
they covet: women and sons, heaped up hoards of gold and silver; 
horses branded (for blood and excellence); and (wealth of) cattle 
and well-tilled land. Such are possessions of this world's life; but 
In nearness to God Is the best of the goals (to return to)" (3:14). 
"And were It not that (all) men might become of one (evil) way of 
life. We would provide, for everyone that blasphemes against (God) 
Most Gracious, silver roofs for their houses, and (silver) 
stair-ways on which to go up, ... and also adornments of gold. But 
all this were nothing but conveniences of the present life: the 
Hereafter, In the sight of thy Lord, Is for the righteous" 
(43:33-35). 
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It should be noted that the Quranic emphasis on the Hereafter 
does not mean that a believer should withdraw from the life of this 
world and reject all material things. The Quran Is clear on this 
point: "But seek, with the (wealth) which God has bestowed on thee, 
the Home of the Hereafter, nor forget thy portion In this world" 
(28:77). "And there are men who say: 'Our Lord! Give us good In the 
world and good In the Hereafter, and defend us from the torment of 
the Flrel' To those will be alloted what they have earned; and God 
Is quick In account" (2:201-202). "0 Children of Adami Hear you 
beautiful apparel at every time and place of prayer: eat and drink: 
but waste not by excess. ... Say: Who hath forbidden the beautiful 
(gifts) of God, which He hath produced for His servants, and the 
things, clean and pure, (which He hath provided) for sustenance? 

Say: They are. In the life of this world, for those who believe, 

(and) purely for them on the Day of Judgement" (7:31-32). The Holy 
Quran also considers monastlclsm not part of Jesus' original 
teachings, but a later Innovation (57:27). 

8. Simplification . An Ideology can be presented In a simplified 
manner by the use of slogans, stories, and symbols. 

a. Slogans : As noted earlier, the "first pillar" of Islam Is 
belief In and utterance of the maxim that: "There Is no god (entity 
worthy of worship) but God, and Muhanraad Is God's Messenger." This 

can be seen as a slogan which presents the main values and some 

themes of the Islamic Ideology: 
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(1) Belief In God and His worship are the supreme values. 
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(2) Adoration and allegiance are due only to God. 

(3) All false gods—be It Idols made of wood or stone or authorities 
demanding and/or receiving adoration and allegiance—should be 
rejected. 

(4) Muhanmad has brought God's Message to mankind. 

(5) It Is by following that Message that man can really liberate 
himself from the forces of evil, can worship God, and can reach 
success and salvation. 

Another "slogan" that Is emphasized In Islam Is the phrase that 
"God Is the Greatest." A Muslim repeats this phrase at least 94 
times every day during his dally prayers. In addition to Its 

significance to some points mentioned above, this slogan gives great 

0 

courage to a believer. No matter how great the odds against him, a 
believer should not have any fear because God Is with him and "God 
Is the Greatest." 

Another "slogan" Is the phrase used for greeting by Muslims: 
"Peace be with you." This slogan emphasizes the value of peace and 
elimination of the factors that agitate the mind and bring about 
direct and structural violence. 

Many phrases from the Quran can also be—and have already 
been—used as slogans. For example: "And hold fast, all together, by 
the Rope which God (stretcheth out for you), and be not divided 
among yourselves" (2:103). "The Believers are but a single 
Brotherhood" (49:10). "Help from God and a speedy victory" (61:13)! 
"Tumult and oppression are worse than slaughter" (2:191). "Verily 
the most honoured of you In the sight of God Is (he who Is) the most 
righteous of you" (49:13). 
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b. Stories: It Is clear from the above discussions that the 


Quran makes extensive use of stories to elaborate Its Ideology. 
There are 14 major stories to each of which the Quran devotes more 
than 10 verses. The most detailed story Is that of Moses, his 
struggle against the Pharaoh, and his relations to his people. His 
story covers more than 350 verses. The story of Moses Is In most 
part the story of struggle for liberation of the weak and oppressed. 
This Is another Indicator of the significance that the Quran 
attaches to this subject. The story of Abraham with 127 verses comes 
next. His story Is the story of devotion, rising up against 
falsehood, readiness to offer sacrifices, and perseverance In 
hardship. Joseph Is a model of piety and self-restraint as well as 
wisdom and perseverance. His story—which also pertains the 
Importance of economic planning—covers 98 verses. The stories of 
Noah, Salih, and Hud are all stories of struggle against arrogant 
political and economic elites who rejected God's guidance and wanted 
to continue their repressive rules by sticking to the tradition. 
Their stories cover respectively 84, 69, and 61 verses. Lut devoted 
himself to struggle against corruption and Indecency. His story 
covers 59 verses. Solomon established a moral and just order and 
worked for spreading God's Message. His story covers 48 verses. 
Jesus was appointed to correct the distortions and excesses 
Introduced by Jews In the Message revealed to Moses and the prophets 
after him. His story covers 45 verses. "The Companions of the Cave" 
were some youth who refused to serve a tyrant king. Their story 
covers 16 verses. David was an apostle and a king who ruled with 
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justice. His story covers 15 verses. "Zul-Qarnaln" was a righteous 
ruler who travelled over large territories and worked for 
elimination of oppression and mischief and protection of the weak. 
His story also covers 15 verses. Jonah suffered adversities because 
of the mistake he had made; but after he repented, he was sent on a 
mission "to a hundred thousand (men) or more" who believed In him 
and were rewarded. His story covers 13 verses. And Shualb was a 
prophet who rose up against exploitation and corruption. His story 
covers 11 verses. 

c. Symbols : According the the Quran, It uses both: (1) al 
language which contains a clear meaning, and (2) a symbolic language 
(3:7). Here we are not concerned with the Quranic symbolism In 
general, however. What we are concerned with Is whether the Quran 
provides symbols which can convey Its Ideological teachings. It 
seems that the stories used In the Quran can provide such symbols. 
In a few cases the Quran Itself refers to some historical figures as 
examples and models. Pharaoh Is one such figure (79:25). He 
symbolizes arrogance, tyranny, oppression and Injustice as well as 
the end that awaits such behavior. Pharaoh's wife and Mary—Jesus' 
mother—have been mentioned as examples of believing and righteous 
women (66:11*12). The wife of Noah and the wife of Lut, both of whom 
were associated with righteous leaders but chose evil, have been 
mentioned as examples of unbelief and wickedness (66:10). Abraham 
has been noted as a model to be followed (16:120). He symbolizes 
devotion and sincerity, courage and Integrity, sacrifice and 
perseverance. And Prophet Muhamnad has been considered as having "a 
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beautiful pattern of conduct" (33:21). He was not only the Messenger 
of God, but also an Ideological and moral teacher, a political 
leader, a military commander, a family man, and a friend and 
companions to the Muslims. As we know, the traditions of Muhammad 
were recorded by the early Muslims, and Muslims In general are 
supposed to follow him as a model In different aspects of their 
lives. 

Not only historical figures have been mentioned as symbols In 
the Quran, but also specific places or rites. For example, the 
Kaabah— towards which Muslims face during prayer—Is a symbol of the 
comnon goal of all Muslims as well as of their unity (2:148). 
Sacrificing animals during Hajj and on Eid day Is a symbol of 
dedication, piety, and self-sacrifice (22:33). Safa and Marwa —two 
hills near the Kaabah between which the pilgrims run seven times In 
commemoration of Abraham's wife's search for water—are symbols of 
endurance and perseverance (2:158). And Hajj Is a symbol—and 
manifestation—of equality of mankind (2:198-99) 

9. Claim to Truth and Rationality . The Ideology of 
revolution—as expounded above—Is part of the Quran's general world 
view and religious teaching. As such. It claims being the revelation 
from God. This Is not the place to discuss the philosophical 
questions of what Is truth, what Is God, does God really exist, why 
people believe In God, etc. The fact that about a billion people 
adhere to Islam—and all Muslims believes In the Quran as Divine 
Revelation—Is evidence of the fact that the Quran has been able to 
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establish Its claim to truth—at least for those who adhere to 
Islam. It would be appropriate* however* to briefly discuss how the 
Quran proposes to establish Its claim to truth and whether Its 
Ideology Is rational. 

a. Claim to truth ; The Holy Quran proposes at least five types 
of arguments In support of Its claim to truth: 

(1) The guidance: The Quran considers Its teachings as a guide 
for those who believe and do righteous deeds (2:2, 41:44). It Is a 
guide that befits man's nature (30:30) and leads to his success and 
prosperity (2:5). Anyone who uses his God-given faculties and 
earnestly seeks to understand the Quran will see where It leads to 
and will believe In It (47:24, 34:6). Only those who “have hearts 
wherewith they understand not, eyes wherewith they see not, and ears 
wherewith they hear not" (7:179, 43:40), and those who follow their 
vain desires and take them as their god (30:29, 25:43), and those 
who are arrogant (7:146, 16:22) would be unable to see Its truth or 
would reject It despite seeing It. 

(2) Quran's confirmation of the previous revelations: The Quran 
does not claim to be the first revelation from God. Rather, 
according to the Quran, God has sent Messengers to each nation 
(10:47, 13:38, 16:36). Muhammad's predecessors such as Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus brought basically the same Message. The 
previous scriptures, however, were corrupted by their followers 
(2:79, 5:15-20). Nonetheless, the Quran confirms their original 
teachings (5:51, 2:41). Thus, the Quran states, "They know full 
well, to whom We have given the Book, that It hath been sent down 
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from thy Lord In truth" (6:114). If they reject It, It Is again only 
because of selfish desires (2:120) and because of envy and arrogance 
(2:87). 

(3) Internal consistency of the Quran: According to the Quran, 
It Is a Book "consistent with Itself, (yet) repeating (Its teachings 
In various aspects)" (39:23); and there Is no crookedness In It 
(18:1). thus. It challenges those who disbelieve In It: "Do they not 
consider the Quran (with care)? Had It been from other than God, 
they “culd surely have found therein much discrepancy" (4:82). 

(4) The form and the content of the Quran: The Quran also 

challenges Its reader over and over to produce anything like It: 

"And If ye are In doubt as to what We [God] have revealed from time 

to time to our servant [Muhammad], then produce a Sura [l.e., 

chapter] like thereunto; and call your witnesses and helpers (If 

there are any) besides God, If your (doubts) are true" (2:23; also 

10:38, 11:13, 17:88). Comnentlng on this verse, Yusuf All writes. 

How do we know that there Is revelation, and that It Is from 
God? Here Is a concrete test. The Teacher of God's Truth has 
placed before you many suras. Can you produce one like It? If 
there Is any one besides God, who can Inspire spiritual truth In 
such noble language, produce your evidence. Or Is It that your 
doubts are merely argumentative, refractory, against your own 
Inner light or conscience? All true revelation Is Itself a 
miracle, and stands on Its own merits. 102 

Some other verses In the Quran Indicate that the challenge refers 

both to the Quran's form (52:34) and Its content (28:49). 

(5) The Prophet: The Quran also refers to Prophet Muhamnad as an 
evidence of Its truth. For one thing, Muhammad was Illiterate, how 
could he produce the Quran: "And thou wast not (able) to recite a 
Book before this (Book came), nor art thou (able) to transcribe It 
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with thy right hand: In that case. Indeed, would the talkers of 
vanities have doubted” (29:48). Conmentlng on this verse, Yusuf All 
writes. 

The holy Prophet was not a learned man. Before the Quran was 
revealed to him, he never claimed to proclaim a Message from 
God. He was not In the habit of preaching eloquent truths as 
from a Book, before he received his Revelation, nor was he able 
to write or transcribe with his own hands. If he had those 
worldly gifts, then would have been some plausibility In the 
charge of the talkers of vanities that he spoke not from 
Inspiration but from other people's books, or that he composed 
the beautiful verse of the Quran himself. 103 

Moreover, according to the Quran, Muhantnad possessed ”an exalted 

standard of character" (68:4). He dealth gently with the 

believers—not being severe and harsh—(3:159), was "ardently 

anxious" over them and most kind and merciful to them (9:128), and 

did not ask for any rewards (25:57, 34:47). All these bear witness 

to his sincerity. 

b. Rationality : The Importance of reasoning and rationality from 
the Quranic point of view was noted In section (3) of this chapter. 
The discussions In other sections also demonstrate the rational 
approach of the Quran. The basic premise of the Quran Is "belief In 
the Unseen" (2:3). But even for this premise the Quran does not ask 
blind faith. As noted earlier, all the natural phenomena are 
considered as signs of God which refer to the existence of a Power 
beyond man's sense perception. The Quran also tells Its reader, "No 
want of proportion wilt thou see In the Creation of (God) Most 
Gracious. So turn thy vision again: seest thou any flaw? Again turn 
thy vision a second time: (thy) vision will come back to thee dull 
and discomfited. In a state worn out" (67:3-4). Moreover, man can 
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find the signs of God within himself (51:21) and In God's revelation 
(2:219, 29:49). 

Once a person believes In the Unseen, according to the Quran, he 
should know that there cannot be more than one God, "else would each 
God have assuredly championed that which he created, and some of 
them would assuredly had overcome others"* (23:91); and the result 
would have been chaos and disorder (21:22). Nor can God have sons 
and daughters: "How can He have a son when He hath no consort" 
(6:101)? Thus, the Quran Instructs the believers, "Say: He Is God 
the One and Only; God, the Eternal, Absolute; He begetteth not, nor 
Is He begotten; and there Is none like unto Him" (112:1-4). 

According to the Quran, man's purpose of life Is to serve God 
(51:56), to become His viceregent on earth (2:29), and to prove by 
his deeds that he Is worthy of God's trust of responsibility and 
free will (67:2, 33:72). It also holds the view that In order to 
warn man and to guide him to the right path, God sent Messengers 
from time to time (6:46, 89-90)—Including Muhammad who was "the 
seal of the Prophets" (33:40). What Is considered as "the Islamic 
Ideology of revolution* In this study Is part of the general 
"guidance” expounded by Muhammad. It seems that a person who 
believes In God will find nothing Irrational In It. 
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Chapter IV 

REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGY IN THE WORKS OF IMAM KHOMEINI 


Introduction . The Holy Quran states* "Lo! Allah changeth not the 
condition of a folk until they (first) change that which Is In their 
hearts" (13:11). Thus, It views change In people's Ideas and 
values as a precondition for social change.^ This seems to be 
true In the case of the Islamic Revolution In Iran. That Is, major 
changes In people's Ideas and values preceded and went along with 
the revolutionary process. 

Considering the fact that the overwhelming majority of Iranians 
are Muslims and the the Revolution also had an Islamic character, 
the above statement might seem paradoxical. To understand the 
situation better, we should remember that In Iran, like other parts 
of the Muslim world, the teachings of Islam had degenerated over 
several centuries. Internal and external factors had made the 
Iranian people hold views and cherish values that were completely 
different from those taught by the original and genuine sources of 
Islam—that Is, the Holy Quran and the tradition of the Prophet. In 
the two decades preceding the Islamic Revolution, however, there 
were major changes In people's Ideas, values and outlooks about 
Islam Introduced by the ulama (religious scholars) and the 
Intellectuals who had western education but were also well-versed In 
Islamic studies. 
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What did the revolutionary leaders say and what kind of Ideology 
did they Introduce? How did they try to bring about political 
consciousness? What aspects of the oppressive conditions did they 
emphasize ? What were the high values for them? Did they present any 
picture of the Ideal society? What was their program of action for 
revolutionary change? How could they develop a conmltment to action 
and a sense of self-confidence In people and eliminate the 
conditions of powerlessness and fear? How could they encourage the 
people to break down one of the strongest armies by offering 
sacrifices and shewing revolutionary forebearance and steadfastness? 
Did they simplify their Ideology In any way for the masses? How 
could they establish their claim to truth? 

In this and the following five chapters I want to seek answers 
to these questions by analyzing works of six prominent 
revolutionary leaders, namely. Imam Khomeini, Ayatullah Taleqanl, 
Ayatullah Mutahharl, Engineer Mehdl Bazargan, Dr. All Sharlatl, and 
Abul Hasan Banl Sadr. There will be little disagreement on the 
prominence of these leaders. Imam Khomeini Is the undisputed leader 
of the Revolution. Ayatullah Taleqanl and Engineer Bazargan are the 
cofounders of the Liberation Movement of Iran, spent many years In 
the Shah's prisons, and were members of the Revolutionary Council. 
Ayatullah Taleqanl became the first Imam Jumaa (Friday Prayer 
leader) of Tehran, and Bazargan was appointed the first (Interim) 
Prime Minister of the Islamic Republic of Iran. Ayatullah Mutahharl 
was also a leading member of the Revolutionary Council and a 
founding member of the Combatant Ulama of Tehran. Dr. All Sharlatl 
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Is widely considered as the Teacher of the Revolution and Its 
Ideologue. He passed away (believed to have been martyred by SAVAK) 
before the revolutionary fervor started, but there Is no doubt about 
the significant role of his lectures and writings In stirring up 
that fervor. And finally Banl Sadr was well-known among the Iranian 
student organizations abroad before the Revolution. He served as 
ministers of Economics and Foreign Affairs In the Interim 
governments and became Iran's first elected President. 

Three of the revolutionary leaders mentioned above (Khomeini, 
Taleqanl, and Mutahharl) are from the group of ulama , and the other 
three (Bazargan, Sharlatl, and Banl Sadr) are non-ulama 
Intellectuals. Since biographical sketches of these leaders are 
already available In English,^ and since presenting detailed 
biographies Is beyond the scope of this work, I will not describe 
their biographies here. 

In the case of each leader, three to five works were selected 
for analysis. 3 When a specific work was the best-known work of a 
leader (for example. Imam Khomeini's Islamic Government , Ayatullah 
Taleqanl's Islam and Ownership , and Banl Sadr's Personality Cult ) 
there was no problem; the best-known work was Included In the study. 
In other cases, however, selection of the works was based on 
personal judgment. I read all the works of the leaders available to 
me and selected for analysis the ones that seemed more relevant to 
the subject matter of this study—that Is, the Ideology of 
revolution. If several works seemed equally significant, I selected 
the ones which related to different aspects of the Ideology of 
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revolution. If two works were relatively lengthy, I selected a 
shorter work as the third one—because of time and space 

limitations. And If two or more works were relatively short, I 
Included additional works to provide a better coverage. 

Discussing the Ideology of revolution as It emerges from the 

works of each of the leaders will enable us to evaluate their points 
of agreement, points of difference, and their emphasis on different 
components of Ideology. Thus, after discussing the Ideology of 

revolution In the works of all the leaders, I will present an 

overview and a comparison. 

For each leader, I will first briefly describe the kind of work 
he has done and mention the works selected for this study. Then I 
will present his Ideas, beliefs, and values as they relate to each 
component of the Ideology of revolution discussed In Chapter II. 

Revolutionary Ideology In the Works of Imam Khomeini 

Imam Khomeini Is a prolific writer and lecturer. The author of 

the book Nahzatl Imam Khomeini (Imam Khomeini's Movement) lists 25 

4 

books written by him or prepared from his lectures. Most of his 
works, however, deal with Flqha (Islamic jurisprudence), Akhlaq 
(Ethics), and Irfan (Gnosis). "Imam Khomeini's first public 
statement of a political nature came In a book published In 1941, 
Kashf al-Asrar [Secrets Exposed]. The book Is essentially [a] 
detailed, systematic critique of an anti-religious tract, but It 
also contains numerous passages that are overtly political and 
critical of the Pahlavl rule." 5 Most of Imam Khomeini's political 
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works, however, are In the form of speeches and declarations 
delivered and Issued since 1962—when he launched his movement 
against the Shah's regime. His best known work. The Islamic 
Government (also known as The Guardianship of the Jurist ), consists 
of a series of lectures delivered In Najaf (Iraq) In the early 
1970s. Hamid Algar has translated and annotated the latter as well 
as a selection of his speeches and declarations Into English under 
the title Islam and Revolution .^ 

The works selected for analysis In this study are: 

(1) Lectures on the Islamic Government; 

(2) Speech on "The Granting of Capitulatory Rights to the US" 
(0ctober7, 1964) which led to Imam Khomeini's Imprisonment and exile; 

(3) Speech "In Commemoration of the First Martyrs of the Revolution" 
(February 19, 1978); 

(4) "Declaration on the Occasion of 'Id-1 Fltr" (September 6, 
1979), 

(5) "Address at Blhlsht-1 Zahra" (February 1, 1979) upon his 
return to Iran from exile. 

1. Pol 1tlcal Consclousness . Imam Khomeini's lectures on The 
Islamic Government are a systematic effort to develop the political 
consciousness of the group to which they were addressed—that Is, 
the ulama . It was noted earlier that "to bring about political 
consciousness, a revolutionary Ideology needs to (a) 'create' new 
needs among the people; It should not only turn people's attention 
to their unfulfilled basic needs, but also to higher needs and 
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values, (b) bring about a sense of community among the people so 
that they Identify with a larger group and strive for their comnon 
Ideals, and (c) provide a framework for popularization of the higher 
needs.and values and for the creation of a sense of community." 7 

Imam Khomeini does not concern himself much with the third point 
probably because there was no need for providing a framework for 
popularization. It already existed there: the mosques, madrasas 
(religious schools), Husaynlas (religious lecture halls), Hajj, and 
other Islamic Institutions. He emphasizes, however, the political 
use of the religious gatherings and Institutions. He notes, for 
example. 

The forms of worship practiced In Islam are usually linked to 
politics and gestation of society. For example, congregational 
prayer, the gatherings on the occasion of Hajj , and Friday 
prayer, for all their spirituality, exert a political as well as 
moral and doctrinal Influence. Islam has provided for such 
gatherings so that religious use might be made of them; so that 
feelings of brotherhood and cooperation may be strengthened. 
Intellectual maturity fostered, solutions found for political 
and social problems, with jihad and collective efforts as the 
natural outcome.** 

He also argues against the separation of religion and politics 

and the religious leaders staying aloof from political activities. 

This slogan of the separation of religion and politics and the 
demand that Islamic scholars not Intervene In social and 
political affairs have been formulated and propagated by the 
Imperialists; It Is only the Irreligious who repeat them. Here 
religion and politics separate at the time of the Prophet (peace 
and blessings be upon him)? Did there exist, on one side, a 
group of clerics, and opposite It, a group of politicians and 
leaders? Here religion and politics separate at the time of the 
caliphs—even If they were not legitimate—or In the time of the 
Commander of the Faithful [All]? Did two separate authorities 
exist? These slogans and claims have been advanced by 
Imperialists and their political agents In order to prevent 
religion from ordering the affairs of this world and shaping 
Muslim society, and at the same time to create a rift between 
the scholars of Islam, on the one hand, and the masses and those 
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struggling for freedom and Independence, on the other. They have 
been able to gain dominance over our people and pi wider our 
resources, for such has always been their ultimate goal . 9 

He presents a similar argument much later In his speech In 

comnemoratlon of the first martyrs of the Revolution.^ 

Imam Khomeini tries to bring about a sense of community among 

the ulama by noting the Importance of unity and collective action 

and by emphasizing the point that they face the same challenges and 

have the same duties. He also argues that "The fugaha [jurists] are 

the trustees of the prophets;" and It Is their right and duty to be 

the rulers . 11 

In the lectures on The Islamic Government , Imam Khomeini exerts 
enormous effort to make the ulama realize the challenges they face 
and the duties they have—which Is, In effect, creating "needs" and 
developing political consciousness. He emphasizes the following 
needs and duties: 

a. The need and duty to Introduce the genuine teachings of Islam 
and to expose the enemies 1 plots : Imam Khomeini believes that 
Zionists, Imperialists and their agents have plotted to destroy 

Islam . 12 Thus, he considers the duty to preserve Islam and 

Introduce. Its genuine teachings as the most Important obligation 
Incumbent upon Muslims In general and scholars In particular. He 

goes to the extent of arguing that "It Is more necessary even than 
prayer and fasting." He also condemns taglya (dissimulation or 

expedient concealment of one's views), which Is considered valid by 
Shiites and had become an excuse for Inaction, and contends that It 
"relates to the branches (furu*) of religion. ...But when chief 
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principles of Islam and Its welfare are endangered, there can be no 

14 

question of silence or taqlya ." 

Moreover, he quotes a tradition stating that "believers who are 
fuqaha are the fortresses of Islam," and argues that 

If a faqlh sits In the corner of his dwelling and does not 
'Intervene In any of the affairs of society, neither preserving 
the laws of Islam and disseminating Its ordinances, nor In any 
way participating In the affairs of the Muslims or having any 
care for them, can he be called "the fortress of Islam" or the 
protector of Islam? ... 

We have abandoned almost all aspects of our duty, 
restricting ourselves to passing on, from one generation to the 
next, certain parts of Islamic law and discussing them among 
ourselves. Many of the ordinances of Islam have virtually become 
part of occult sciences, and Islam Itself has become a stranger, 
only Its name has survived.' 5 

Thus he exhorts his audience: 

You who represent the younger generation ... must strive 
diligently all your lives to pursue the alms I will now set 
forth. ...In whatever way you deem most beneficial. In writing 
or In speech. Instruct people about the problems Islam has had 
to contend with since Its Inception and about the enemies and 
afflictions that now threaten It. Do not allow the true nature 
of Islam to remain hidden, or people will Imagine that Islam Is 
like Christianity (nominal, not true Christianity), a collection 
of Injunctions pertaining to man's relations to 6od, and mosque 
will be equated with the church. 16 

b. The need and duty to struggle against oppression, 
exploitation, and Injustice : This need and duty has been emphasized 
much more by Imam Khomeini than the need and duty just 
mentioned.^ Two quotations will suffice to Illustrate his views 
on this point. 

The scholars of Islam have a duty to struggle against all 
attempts by oppressors to establish a monopoly over the sources 
of wealth or to make Illicit use of them. They must not allow 
the masses to remain hungry and deprived while plundering 
oppressors usurp the sources of wealth and live In opulence. 
[Imam All] says: "I have accepted the task of government because 
God, Exalted and Almighty, has exacted from the scholars of 
Islam a pledge not to sit silent and Idle In the face of the 
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gluttony and plundering of the oppressors, on the one hand, and 
the hunger and deprivation of the oppressed, on the other. 

If the duty of enjoining the good and forbidding the evil 
[comuanded by the Quran] Is properly performed, all other duties 
automatically fall Into place. If the good Is enjoined and the 
evil Is forbidden, the oppressors and their agents will be 
unable to usurp the people's property and dispose of It 
according to their own whims; they will be unable to squander 
the taxes taken from the people. For he who enjoins the good and 
forbids the evil actively calls man to Islam by remedying 
Injustice and opposing the oppressor.' 8 

c. The need and duty to establish an Islamic Government ruled by 

Fuqaha (jurists) : Probably few—or no—religious scholars would have 

disagreed with Imam Khomeini on the duty to preserve Islam and to 

oppose oppression and Injustice. His view to establish an Islamic 

government headed by religious scholars, however, went totally 

19 

against the conventional wisdom held by the Shiite ulama. 

Because of this. Imam Khomeini had to devote one complete lecture on 

"The Necessity of Islamic Government" and to refer to the subject In 

20 

numerous other passages. The method he uses to establish his 
"claim to truth" will be discussed later. Here I will present some 
themes of his arguments. 

First Imam Khomeini argues for the need of a righteous 
government: 

If the ordinances of Islam are to remain In effect, then. 

If encroachment by oppressive ruling classes on the rights of 
the weak Is to be prevented, ... If the Islamic order Is to be 
preserved and all Individuals are to pursue the just path of 
Islam without any deviation, ... If the Influence of foreign 
powers In the Islamic land Is to be destroyed—government Is 
necessary. None of these alms can be achieved without 
governments and organs of the state. It Is a righteous 
government, of course, that Is needed, one presided over by a 
ruler who will be a trustworthy and righteous trustee. 21 

He pursues the theme noted at the end of the above quotation further 
and tries to establish that* 
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The sole matters relevant to rule, those that were mentioned and 
discussed In the time of the Most Noble Messenger (upon whom be 
peace) and our Imams (upon whom be peace) and were. In addition, 
unanimously accepted by Muslims, are: (1) the knowledgeablllty 
of the ruler or caliph, l.e., his knowledge of the provisions 
and ordinances of Islam; and (2) his justice, l.e., his 
excellence In belief and morals. 22 

Certainly the Prophet and the Imams had these qualities and this Is 
why the government belonged to them. But what about after the 
occultatlon of the last Imam? Imam Khomeini challenges the view of 
the majority of the Shiite ulama who believed that any government 
during this period Is Illegitimate. Rhetorically he asks: "Now that 
no particular Individual has been appointed by God, Exalted and 
Almighty, to assume the function of government In the time of 
Occultatlon, what must be done? Are we to abandon Islam? Do we no 
longer need It? Mas Islam valid for only two hundred years? Or Is It 
that Islam has clarified our duties In other respects but not with 
respect to government?"^ The Implication Is clear: we still need 
a government ruled by knowledgeable and just personalities. "The two 
qualities of knowledge of the law and justice are present In 
countless fuqaha of the present age. If they would come together, 
they could establish a government of universal justice In the 
world. 

Thus, according to Imam Khomeini, "Reason, the laws of Islam, 

the practice of the Prophet (upon whom be peace and blessings) and 

that of [Imam All], the purport of various Qur'anlc verses and 

Prophetic traditions—all Indicate the necessity of forming [an 

25 

Islamic] government." 
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d. The need for the army to join the people ; Whereas the 

lectures on the Islamic Government are addressed to the ulama and 

try to bring about political consciousness among them. Imam 

Khomeini's declarations and speeches are addressed to the people In 

26 

general and sometimes to some specific groups. One of the groups 

that receives special attention during the process of the 

revolutionary upheaval Is the army. 

As early as 1964 Imam Khomeini argues that American Influence 

and the capitulatory rights granted to It destroy the dignity of the 

army. In his words, "What self-respect will remain for the army when 

an American errand boy or a cook has priority over one of our 

generals? If I were In the army, I would resign. ... I would not 

27 

agree to be disgraced." He follows the same theme In his 
speeches and declarations In 1978-79: 

Proud soldiers who are ready to sacrifice yourself for your 
country and homeland, arise! Suffer slavery and humiliation no 
longer! Renew your bonds with your beloved people and refuse to 
go on slaughtering your children and brothers for the sake of 
the whims of this family of bandits! 

We want you In the army to be Independent. We have tolled and 
suffered bloodshed, our young people have been killed, our honor 
has been besmirched, our religious scholars have been Imprisoned 
and tortured. Part of our aim has been to make the army 
Independent. 

Army comnanders, do you not want to be Independent? Do you 
want to be the servant of others? My advice to you Is to enter 
the ranks of the people and to add your voice to their demand 
for Independence. ... 

Members of the armed forces, Islam Is better for you than 
unbelief,and your own nation Is better for you than the 
foreigners. ...28 
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2. Criticism of Social Arrangement . Imam Khomeini focuses his 
criticism of the social arrangement on the domination of Imperialism 
and Its attempts to extirpate Islam. The list of the 
soclo-polltlco-economlc conditions that come under his criticism, 
however. Is a long one. 

a. Domination of Imperialism : Foreign domination over Iran Is 

one of the main targets of Imam Khomeini's criticism of Iran's 

existing conditions In his lectures on the Islamic Government. The 

criticism was voiced, however. In a more dramatic way much earlier 

In his speech against granting capitulation rights to the U.S.: 

I cannot express the sorrow I feel In my heart. My heart Is 
constricted. ... Iran no longer has any festival to celebrate; 
they have turned our festival Into mourning. ... They have sold 
us, they have sold our Independence. ... They have reduced the 
Iranian people to a level lower than that of an American dog. 
... Even If the Shah himself were to run over a dog belonging to 
an American, he would be prosecuted. But If an American cook 
runs over the Shah, the head of State, no one will have [the] 
right to Interfere with him. ... 

Are we to be trampled underfoot by the boots of America 
slmplybecause we are a weak nation and have no dollars? America 
Is worse than Britain; Britain Is worse than America. The Soviet 
Union Is worse than both of them. They are all worse and [more] 
unclean than each Other! But today It Is America that we are 
concerned with. ... 29 

Imam Khomeini believes that the Shah had "transformed Iran Into 

an official colony of the U.S.," and had established friendly 

relations with the enemies of Islam: 

So extensive Is the Influence of Israel In our country—Israel, 
which Is In a state of war with the Muslims, so that those who 
support It are also In a state of war with the Muslims—and so 
great Is the support the regime gives It, that Israeli soldiers 
come to our country for training! Our country has become a base 
for them! The markets of our country are also In their hands. 
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Foreign domination over Iran* manifested by the American and 

Israeli activities there. Is not a recent phenomenon, according to 

Imam Khomeini. It Is, rather, the fruition of centuries-old plots by 

Imperialists and Zionists. The aim of the plots Is not merely 

religious or Ideological, but first and foremost, economic. 

Their plot Is to keep us backward, to keep us In our present 
miserable state so they can exploit our riches, our underground 
wealth, our land, and our human resources. ... 

If you [the ulama] pay no attention to the policies of the 
Imperialists, and consider Islam to be simply a few topics you 
are always studying and never go beyond them, then the 
Imperialists will leave you alone. Pray as much as you like: It 
Is your oil they are after—why should they worry about your 
prayer? They are after our minerals and want to turn our country 
Into a market for their goods. That Is the reason the puppet 
governments they have Installed prevent us from 
Industrialization, and Instead establish only assembly plants 
and Industry that are dependent on [the] outside world. 3 ' 

It should be noted that Imam Khomeini Is not concerned with 

foreign domination only over Iran, but over the Muslim world as a 

whole. He considers the division of "the Islamic homeland" Into 

numerous nation-states as a result of plots by the Imperialists and 

talks about "the unity of the Islamic umma [brotherly connunlty]." 

He also argues that the establishment of an Islamic government In 

Iran 1$ Imperative "In order to liberate the Islamic homeland from 

occupation and penetration by the Imperialists and their puppet 
32 

governments." 

b. Unjust economic order, exploitation, and plundering of 
resources: Closely related to Imam Khomeini's criticism of foreign 
domination over the Muslim world Is his criticism of the existing 
economic order. He argues: 
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Through the political agents they have placed In power over the 
people, the Imperialists have also Imposed on us an unjust 
economic order, and thereby divided our people Into two groups: 
oppressors and oppressed. Hundreds of millions of Muslims are 
hungry and deprived of all form of health care and education, 
while minorities comprised of the wealthy and powerful live a 
life of Indulgence, licentiousness and corruption. ... 

How can we stay silent and Idle today when we see that a 
band of traitors and usurpers, the agents of foreign powers, 
have appropriated the wealth and the fruits of labor of hundreds 
of millions of Muslims ... granting the Muslims not the least 
right to prosperlty?33 

He repeats the same theme over and over In different contexts. 
The following quotation Indicates the depth of his understanding of 
Iran's economic conditions under the Shah's regime. It Is stated In 
relation to the verse of the Quran which condemns the religious 
scholars who do not forbid "the consumption of what Is forbidden." 

Since the range of thought of some people Is confined to 
the mosque we are now sitting In and Is Incapable of extending 
any further, when they hear the expression "consumption of what 
Is forbidden," they can only think of some corner grocer who Is 
(God forbid) selling his consumers short. They never think of 
the whole range of more Important forms of "consuming what Is 
forbidden," of plunder. Huge amounts of capital are being 
swallowed up; our public funds are being embezzled; our oil Is 
being plundered; and our country Is being turned Into a market 
for expensive, unnecessary goods by the representatives of 
foreign companies, which makes It possible for foreign 
capitalists and their local agents to pocket people's money. A 
number of foreign states carry off our oil after drawing It out 
of the ground, and the negligible sum they pay to the regime 
they have Installed returns to their pockets by other routes. As 
for the small amount that goes Into the treasury, God only knows 
what It Is spent on. All of this Is a form of "consumption of 
what Is forbidden" that takes place on an enormous scale. In 
fact on an International scale. It Is not merely an evil, but a 
hideous and most dangerous evil• 

c. Misery, hunger, deprivation : Unjust economic order and 
exploitation certainly results In misery and deprivation for the 
majority of the people. This point Is also highlighted and 
criticized by Imam Khomeini: 
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[G]o take a look at the south of the city—go look at those 
pits, those holes In the ground where people live, dwellings you 
reach by going down about a hundred steps Into the ground; homes 
people have built out of rush matting or clay so their poor 
children can have somewhere to live. I am talking about Tehran, 
not some distant village or town. ... They don't haye drinking 
water. ... Picture some poor woman In the middle of the biting 
winter climbing up and down those [hundreds of] steps to fetch 
water for her children. 35 

He believes "the Injunctions of Islam ... provide a solution for 

the problem of poverty." The Imperialists and their agents who "want 

us to remain afflicted and wretched, and our people to be trapped In 

their misery," however, prevent the Implementation of the Islamic 
36 

teachings. 

d. Oppression and tyranny ; Unjust economic order and 
exploitation cannot be maintained without oppression and tyranny. 
Imam Khomeini criticizes the oppressive condition together with the 
unjust economic order and exploitation In his lectures on the 
Islamic Government.^ He emphasizes It more, however. In his 
speeches and declarations during the revolutionary upheaval. He 
states, for example. 

In order to deceive the people, they mount empty speeches about 
freedom at a time when their jails still overflow with religious 
leaders and university students, with merchants and politicians, 
with workers and peasants. Religious and political leaders have 
been banished to remote parts of the country for the crime of 
speaking the truth and demanding freedom. ... Four hundred 
people were burned to death [In a cinema In Abadan] In order to 
fulfill the promise of a "great terror" that was a theme In his 
[the Shah's] propaganda against our sacred movement. ... 

The Shah and his government are In a state of armed 
rebellion against the justice-seeking people of Iran, against 
the constitution, and against the liberating decrees of Islam. 
They are therefore traitors, and to obey them Is to obey 
tajhut. 3 ® 
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e. Luxury and waste. Incompetence, over-bureaucrlzatlon : Imam 
Khomeini strongly criticizes luxurious way of life of the Shah and 
the upper class; the "profligate royal ceremonies" and "reckless 
spending;" the government's Incompetence which had destroyed the 
country's economy, agriculture, education, and human resources; and 
"superfluous bureaucracies and the system of file-keeping and 
paper-shuffling that Is enforced In them." He considers all of these 
"totally alien to Islam." 39 

f. Corruption, ImmoralIty, materialism : Imam Khomeini argues 

that "Islam has laid down no laws for the practice of usury, for 

banking on the basis of usury, for the consumption of alcohol, or 

for the cultivation of sexual vice, having radically prohibited all 

these. The ruling cliques, therefore, which are the puppets of 

Imperialists and wish to promote these vices In the Islamic world, 

40 

will naturally regard Islam as defective." 

He also criticizes the Shah's regime for promoting "corruption 
on earth," "girls and boys wrestling together," "people's Innocent 

daughters under young men at school," and "scandalous uncovering of 
41 

women." 

g. lln-Islamic and anti-Islamic laws and policies ; Imam Khomeini 
considers the 1907 Constitution of Iran void and null because It was 
drafted by agents of Britain under the Instruction of their masters 
and was based on Belgian, French, and British legal code. "True, 
they added some of the ordinances of Islam In order to deceive the 
people, but the basis of the laws that were now thrusted upon the 
people was alien and borrowed." 4 * He holds similar views on 
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judicial laws and criticizes the judicial system as being 

time-consuming, having wrong procedures which promote corruption, 

43 

being Inconsistent, and being Illogical. 

He also attacks the Shah's antl-Islamlc policies and measures. 
According to him, "the people see that His Majesty Is against 

whatever they attach value to. He Is against the Islamic calendar. 
To be against the Islamic calendar Is to be against Islam Itself. 
... Fayzla Madrasa [religious school In Qum] has been closed for 

several years now. They plundered the Madrasa and robbed Its 

students; they burned the turbans of the tulab [students of 

religion] and even burned their books! They Insulted the Quran 
Itself!" 44 

h. Monarchy and Illegitimate Government and Parliament : Although 
all the criticisms mentioned above are attempts to delegltlmlze the 
Shah's regime, there are some passages In Imam Khomeini's lectures, 
speeches, and declarations that directly deal with the Issue of 
legitimacy. 

In his speech against the granting of capitulatory rights to the 
U.S., Imam Khomeini tries to prove the Illegitimacy of the 
Parliament which approved that measure. He argues, for example, "The 
Iranian people did not elect these deputies. Many of the 
high-ranking ulama and marajl ordered a boycott of the elections, 
and the people obeyed them and did not vote. But then came the power 
of the bayonet, and these deputies were seated In the Majlis 
[Parliament]." 4 ® He further argues that even If the people had 
elected the deputies, they would forfeit their posts because of 
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their act of treachery In granting the capitulatory rights. "This Is 

high treason. ... All the members of both houses who gave their 

agreement to this affair are traitors." Furthermore, he argues, 

"according to Article 2 of the Supplementary Constitutional Law, no 

law Is valid unless the mujtahlds [authoritative religious scholars] 

46 

exercise a supervisory role In the Majlis." 

In his speeches In 1964, Imam Khomeini does not attack the 

legitimacy of monarchy as such. In the lectures on "the Islamic 

Government," however, he categorically states that "Islam proclaims 

47 

monarchy and hereditary succession wrong and Invalid." 

He launches his strongest attack against monarchy In a speech In 
1979. The speech was delivered upon his return to Iran from 
exile*-the time when the Shah had left the country and had appointed 
Bakhtlar as Prime Minister. Imam Khomeini wants to establish the 
Illegitimacy of the Shah's regime first and then that of Bakhtlar's 
government. He argues that "A monarchical regime Is . . . contrary 
to all rational laws and precepts as well as human rights." 
Furthermore, "the Pahlavl monarchy was Illegal ... from the time 
of Its very formation . . . [because] the Constituent Assembly 
[which voted for It] was convened at bayonet-point, without the 
least participation In Its affairs by the people." He goes on to 
argue that even If "the Constituent Assembly [had] reflected the 
wishes of the people, and that the Invalid, false Institution of 
monarchy were correct and acceptable, [a]11 this would mean Is that 
Rlza Khan would be the ruler for the lifetime of those who voted him 
Into power. But did anyone fifty years ago have any right to Impose 
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Muhammad Rlza on us. In our time, as our ruler, though not many of 

us here were alive at the time of the decision?" 48 He also takes 

the people's massive demonstrations as a vote "against Muhammad Rlza 

and the monarchical form of government, which Is their right. The 

49 

Institution Is therefore Invalid." 

After the monarchy, he attacks the legitimacy of Bakhtlar's 
government: 

Can someone who has been appointed by an Illegal Shah and 
Illegal Majlis be In any way legitimate? He tell him, "You are 
Illegal and must go." We declare to everyone that not even he 
regards his own government as legal, because a few years ago, 
when he had not yet been appointed Prime Minister, he used to 
denounce the existing government as Illegal. What has changed In 
the meantime to make him regard his own government as legal? 50 


3. Hew Set of Values . The values noted by Imam Khomeini In his 
speeches and writings—as well as by other Iranian revolutionary 
leaders In their works—can be categorized Into three groups: (1) 
spiritual values, (2) social values, and (3) personal values. In the 
works covered In this study. Imam Khomeini seems to emphasize social 
values more than other types. The list, however. Is not claimed to 
be comprehensive, nor are the frequencies of occurrence claimed to 
be exact. It Is only a preliminary study to provide a general 
picture. 

a. Social values : Imam Khomeini emphasizes justice and equlte 
more than any other value (noted at least 21 times In the list of 
his values). It Is followed by liberation and freedom (14 times) and 
struggle and Jihad (11 times). Other social values In the list of 
Imam Khomeini's values are Independence , unity and brotherhood . 
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security , and social responsibility (each noted four to seven 

times). He also mentions cooperation , love and mutual affection , 

self rellence , public welfare , consultation , peace , and self 
51 

determination . 

b. Personal values : Imam Khomeini notes more personal values 

than other types of values. Courage and fearlessness and true 

happiness and tranquility are on top of the list (eight times each). 

They are closely followed by fortitude and steadfastness , 

activeness , self-confedence , militancy and moral virtue (four to 

seven times each). Imam Khomeini mentions diligence , dignity , piety , 

trustwortlness , self-defence , and hope more than twice each. He also 

notes commitment to truth , self-reliance , perfection , strength and 

preparedness , decisiveness , honesty . Intelligence , determination , 

52 

resourceful ness , and seriousness . 

c. Spiritual values : The works covered In this study Is not a 

representative of all Imam Khomeini's works. Thus, there Is less 

emphasis on spiritual values In these works. The only spiritual 

value In the list noted more than 10 times Is dedication and 

self-sacrlflee— which certainly has social significance as well. 

Other spiritual values In the list are belief In God , success and 

53 

salvation , and asceticism . 

4. Outline of the Good Society . According to Imam Khomeini an 
Islamic government Is a constitutional government In which 
sovereignty and legislative power belong exclusively to God. Thus, 
"The law of Islam, divine command, has absolute authority over all 
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Individuals and the Islamic government. ... In Islam, then, 

government has the sense of adherence to law; It Is law alone that 

rules over society. Even the limited powers given to the Most Noble 

Messenger (upon whom be peace) and those exercising rule after him 

54 

have been conferred upon them by God." Imam Khomeini believes 

such a government Is the best and most popular form of government, 

because, N [t]he body of Islamic laws that exist In the Quran and the 

Sunna [tradition of the Prophet] has been accepted by the Muslims 

and recognized by them as worthy of obedience. This consent and 

acceptance facilitates the task of government and makes It truly 

55 

belong to the people." 

As noted earlier. Imam Khomeini argues that during the 

occultatlon of the last Imam* the leadership of the Islamic 

government belongs to the fuqaha (Islamic jurists). Once a faqlh Is 

able to establish an Islamic government. It Is the duty of the 

people and other fuqaha to obey him. Such a faqlh will have the same 

governmental authority and power as Prophet Muhammad and other early 

56 

Islamic leaders had. 

Not every " faqlh" Is qualified as a leader, however. According 
to the traditions and arguments that Imam Khomeini presents, a faqlh 
must possess the following qualifications In order to be eligible 
for leadership: 57 

(1) be knowledgeable of the Islamic laws; 

(2) be just, which means to have excellence In morals and 
beliefs, be untainted by major sin, abstain from Illicit desires and 
wealth of this world, and be kind In general and harsh when needed; 
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(3) be trustworthy and righteous; 

(4) be Intelligent; 

(5) have administrative abilities; 

(6) "refuse to submit to others or fall under the Influence of 
foreigners;" 

(7) "defend the rights of the nation and freedom. Independence, 
and territorial Integrity of the Islamic homeland, even at the cost 
of his life;" and 

(8) live a simple life. 

For Imam Khomeini, rule and command are not a merit or status 

but a means and duty. He also notes that the head of the Islamic 

state and other officials should have a share In the public Income 

58 

equal to the ordinary citizens. 

Imam Khomeini recognizes three branches of the government 
similar to the "forms of government that have emerged In recent 
centuries." 59 But for him, a "planning body takes the place of the 
legislative assembly. ... This body draws up programs for the 
different ministries In the light of the ordinances of Islam and 
thereby determines how public services are to be provided across the 
country."® 0 He calls his "planning body" a "consultative assembly" 
as well and proposes that It will be composed of "consultants and 
advisors who are experts In different fields."®^ Beyond this, we 
cannot find any elaboration of the "consultative assembly" In the 
lectures and speeches of Imam Khomeini. 

Imam Khomeini does not elaborate much on the judiciary either. 
He just notes that "[t]he position of judge ... Is reserved for 
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those who possess three qualifications—being a leader, and being 

knowledgeable and just." Since only a faqlh can be knowledgeable of 

the Islamic law, "the function of judge belongs exclusively to the 

just faqlh ." 62 In contrast to the existing judicial laws—which he 

claims "have brought our people nothing but trouble, causing them to 

neglect their dally tasks and providing the occasion for all kinds 

of misuse"—Imam Khomeini proposes that "the method established by 

Islam for enforcing people's rights, adjudicating disputes, and 

63 

executing judgment Is at once simple, practical, and swift." He 

also strongly supports the Islamic penal code and attacks those who 

64 

criticize It as being too harsh. 

In regard to the executive branch. Imam Khomeini argues that "It 
Is not necessary for all officials, provincial governors, and 
administrators to know all the laws of Islam and be fuqaha ; It Is 
enough that they know laws pertaining to their functions and 
duties." 65 

The functions and duties of the government receive more 

attention In the lectures of Imam Khomeini. For him the aim of the 

Islamic government and Implementation of the Islamic law Is to 

create "conditions conductive to the production of morally upright 

and virtuous human beings" and to establish "justice In the society, 

a means for man's Intellectual and moral reform and his 

purification, ... a just society that will morally and spiritually 

nourish refined human beings." 66 For this aim, the Islamic 

67 

government has the following functions and duties: 
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(1) to act as a trustee to maintain Institutions and laws of 
Islam; 

(2) to execute Islamic laws and the Islamic penal code; 

(3) to establish justice and order, and to prevent cruelty, 
oppression and violation of the rights of others; 

(4) to collect Islamic taxes the purpose of which Is to provide 
"for the needs of the people [and] for public services relating to 
health, education, defence, and economic development;” 

(5) to ward off aggression and to be constantly ready to defend 
freedom and territorial Integrity of the land of Islam, and the 
honor of the Muslims; 

(6) to create favorable conditions for education; 

(7) to root out groups that are a source of corruption and harm 
to human society; 

(8) to treat all equally without any discrimination; 

(9) to solve the problem of poverty; and 

(10) to serve mankind In general. 

According to Imam Khomeini, since In an Islamic society "law Is 
actually the ruler; the security of all Is guaranteed, and law Is 
their refuge. Muslims and the people In general are free within the 

cq 

limits laid down by the law." He also notes Islam's "radical 
prohibition" of "the practice of usury," "banking on the bases of 
usury," "the consumption of alcohol," and "the cultivation of sexual 

ga 

vice.” In regard to the rumors that Islam Is also against cinema 
and television, he notes. 
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We are not opposed to the cinema, to radio, or to television; 
what we are opposed to Is vice and the use of media to keep our 
young people In a state of backwardness and dissipate their 
energies. We have never opposed these features of modernity In 
themselves.’ 0 

In general. Imam Khomeini believes, "The Muslims will be able to 

live In security and tranquility and preserve their faith and morals 

only when they enjoy the protection of a government based on justice 

and law, a government whose form, administrative system, and laws 

have been laid down by Islam.He promises to establish "a 

Constituent Assembly based on the votes of the people," and to 

"announce our fundamental program, which will be Inspired by the 

progressive Ideas of Islam" after th r - complete eradication of the 
72 

Shah's regime. 

5. Program of Action . It was noted earlier that a program of 

action specifies the targets of change that the struggle should 

focus upon, the agents who bring about the change, and the forms of 

73 

action that are necessary. 

a. Targets of change : As was mentioned above. Imam Khomeini 
focuses his attack on Imperialism. He especially attacks 
Imperialists' hypocrisy and secret plots. He notes, for example, "We 
have suffered, and continue to suffer, all these misfortunes at the 
hands of governments who have signed the Declaration of Human Rights 
and who loudly proclaim man's right to freedom. ... The Declaration 
of Human Rights exists only to deceive the nations; It Is the opium 
of the masses. ... Before It was British who brought us misfortune; 
now It Is the Soviets on the one hand, and Americans on the other. 
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74 

All our miseries are caused by those Imperialists.” Because of 

the United States' active role In the recent history of Iran, Imam 

Khomeini singles It out as the greatest enemy: 

Let the American President know that In the eyes of the 
Iranian people, he Is the most repulsive member of the human 
race today because of the Injustice he has Imposed on our Muslim 
nation. Today the Quran has become his enemy, the Iranian nation 
has become his enemy. Let the American government know that Its 
name has been ruined and disgraced In Iran. 75 

Imam Khomeini believes the real goal of the Imperialist Is 

economic and political—not Ideological or religious—"for the 

76 

Imperialists really have no religious belief.'' He argues, 
however, that they have been able to establish their economic, 
political, and military domination through cultural domination. 
"They felt that the major obstacle In the path of their 
materialistic ambitions and the chief threat to their political 
power was nothing but Islam and Its ordinances, and the belief of 
the people In Islam. They therefore plotted and campaigned against 
Islam by various means."* 7 Thus, foreign domination In general and 
Its antl-Islamlc plots and campaigns In particular are the first 
targets on which the struggle should focus. 

The next target on which the struggle should focus Is the 
monarchy system In general, and the ruling cllgues, the government, 
the parliament, and the Shah—all of whom are agents of Imperialism 
according to Imam Khomeini. Monarchy Is wrong and Invalid according 
to Islam, rational thinking and human rights. The ruling class Is 
responsible for corruption and domination of the country by the 
foreigners. The government and the parliament do not represent the 
people and their decisions serve the Interests of the Imperialists. 
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And finally the Shah Is directly responsible—among other 

78 

things—for repression and killing of Innocent people. 

Therefore, he proclaims, "It Is our duty to continue this movement 
until all elements of the Shah's regime have been eliminated and we 
have established a Constituent Assembly based on the votes of the 
people and the first permanent government of the Islamic 
Republic."*^ 

Certain elements of the Shla religious establishment in Iran and 

Iraq also come under Imam Khomeini's severe attack. He mentions the 

propaganda by "foreign agents ... that Islam has nothing to offer, 

that Islam consists of a few ordinances concerning menstruation and 

parturition, and that this Is the proper field of study for the 

akhunds [religious scholars]." He argues. 

There Is something of truth here, for It Is fitting that 
those akhunds who have no Intention of expounding the theories. 
Injunctions, and world-view of Islam and who spend most of their 
time on precisely such matters, forgetting all the other topics 
of Islamic law, be accused and attacked In this manner. They too 
are at fault; foreigners are not the only ones to be blamed. For 
several years, as might be expected, the foreigners laid certain 
plans to realize their political and economic ambitions, and the 
neglect that has overtaken the religious teaching Institution 
has made It possible for them to succeed.80 

Thus, he proposes, "the religious teaching Institutions must be 

reformed. The syllabus and methods of propagation and Instruction 

must be Improved; apathy, laziness, despair, and lack of 

self-confidence must be replaced by diligence, endeavor, hope, and 

81 

self-confidence. . . ." He calls those religious scholars who 
oppose reform, who oppose getting Involved In politics, and who 
cooperate with the Shah's regime as "pseudo-saints." He tells his 
audience, "[f]1rst, we must advise these pseudo-saints and try to 
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awaken them." If they do not wake up and do not assume their 

responsibilities, "It will be obvious that the cause of their 

failure is not Ignorance, but something else." In that case, "[t]hey 

must by exposed and disgraced so that they may come to lose whatever 

82 

standing they enjoy among the people." 

b. Aaents of chanqe: For Imam Khomeini the ulama must play the 

leading role In bringing about an Islamic revolution. The success of 

the revolution, however, will depend on the participation of the 

people In general. He notes, for example, "He must end all this 

plundering and usurpation of wealth. The people as a whole have a 

responsibility In this respect, but the responsibility of the 

religious scholars Is graver and more critical. He [ ulama] must take 

lead over other Muslims In embarking on this sacred jihad , this 

heavy undertaking; because of our rank and position, we must be In 

the forefront." He further argues that, "the expression of 

opposition and the expounding of God's teachings and ordinances that 

stand In contradiction to Innovation, oppression, and sin . . . 

make the masses aware of the corruption of society and the 

wrong-doings of the treacherous, sinful, and Irreligious rulers. The 

people will then rise up In revolt and refuse to collaborate any 

longer with the tyrants or to obey corrupt and treacherous ruling 
.83 

powers." 

In his lectures on the Islamic Government, Imam Khomeini 
emphasizes the Important role of the "younger generation" of 
religious scholars In bringing about revolutionary changes. 8 * In 
his speeches and declarations during the revolutionary upheaval. In 
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addition to the religious scholars, he calls upon the "Iranian 

army," "Iranian politicians," "Iranian merchants," "scholars" and 

85 

"students" to undertake revolutionary actions. He also tells the 
ulama : "You must address yourselves to the university people In 
particular, the educated class." It seems that he assigns a 
greater role to these groups as agents of revolutionary change. 

c. Forms of action : The forms of revolutionary action 
recommended by Imam Khomeini range from passive protest to active 
armed struggle. A long list of such actions can be prepared from his 
lectures and speeches. They can be categorized Into the following 
groups: 

(1) Self-development : Imam Khomeini focuses on self-development 

87 

In a separate lecture which Is not Included In this study. He 
notes, however, the significance of self-development as a 
precondition of revolutionary activity In his lectures on the 
Islamic government as well. He tells his audience, for example, 
"apathy, laziness, despair, and lack of self-confidence must be 
replaced by diligence, endeavor, hope and self-confidence. ... Rid 
yourselves of your depression and apathy ... and resolve to 
establish an Islamic government." In the meantime, he quotes a 
tradition which states—among other things—that the struggler 
should not be "prompted by rivalry for political power, nor by a 
search for wealth and abundance." He emphasizes the point 
elsewhere: "We must Improve ourselves spiritually and Improve our 
way of life. We must become more ascetic than before and completely 
shun the goals of this world. All of you must equip yourselves to 
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protect the divine trust that has been vested In you. Become worthy 

90 

trustees, and hold the world In less esteem." 

(2) Passive protest : Imam Khomeini calls those religious 
scholars "who join the state apparatus of the oppressors" evil 
ulama ," and advises that the least people could do Is not to support 
the regime. 91 He also says, "Let us overthrow tyrannical 
governments by: (1) severing all relations with governmental 
Institutions; (2) refusing to cooperate with them; (3) refraining 
from any action that might be construed as aiding them; and (4) 
creating new judicial, financial, economic, cultural, and political 
Institutions." 92 As we see, three of his recommended measures are 
different forms of passive protest. 

(3) Propaganda and Instruction : Imam Khomeini puts great 

emphasis on the role of propaganda and Instruction In preparing the 

grounds for bringing about revolutionary changes. He starts his 

lecture on "Program for the Establishment of an Islamic Government" 

with the statement that, "It Is our duty to work toward the 

establishment of an Islamic government. The first activity we must 

undertake In this respect Is the propagation of our cause; that Is 

how we must begin." He also notes that, "Propagation and Instruction 

93 

... are our two fundamental and most Important activities.” As a 

means of teaching and propagation he notes writing different 

materials, speeches, religious talks and sermons, publishing books, 

94 

raising the voice of protest, demonstrations, and strikes. He 

also recomnends, "Cl]n order to counteract [the oppressors'] press 

95 

and propaganda apparatus, we must create our own apparatus." 
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As for the content of the teachings and propaganda. Imam 

Khomeini emphasizes dispelling "the doubts about Islam that have 

been created" and acquainting "the people with the world-view, 

social Institutions, and the form of government proposed by Islam." 

He hope that "by presenting the system of government and political 

and social principles of Islam to broad segments of humanity, we 

will create a strong new current of thought and a powerful popular 

movement that will result In the establishment of an Islamic 

government."® 6 He believes that people are all "dissatisfied and 

unhappy with the state of affairs. They are living now In the shadow 

of the bayonet, and repression will let them say nothing. They want 

someone to stand up and speak out." And he enjoins: "So, courageous 

sons of Islam, stand up! Address the people bravely; tell the truth 

about our situation to the masses In simple language; arouse them to 

enthusiastic activity, and turn the people In the streets and 

bazaar, our simple-hearted workers and peasants, and our alert 

students Into dedicated mujahlds [holy war, fighters]. The entire 

97 

population will become mujahlds ." 

Imam Khomeini Is also well-aware of the Importance of world 

public opinion. Therefore, he Instructs, 

Our struggling brothers should establish as much contact as 
possible with foreign newsmen and make them understand that It 
Is the Shah himself and his government that are responsible for 
the continuing repression and violation of the Constitution. ... 
Furthermore, they should expose the false propaganda directed 
against our Islamic movement from abroad. 98 

He also emphasizes the Importance of propaganda aimed at the 
99 

army. 
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(4) Collective protest ; According to Imam Khomeini 

demonstrations* strikes* and other forms of collective protest would 

not only have a propaganda value but would also Influence the 

actions of the oppressors.. "If a collective protest were made 

against the oppressors who commit an Improper act or crime. If 

several thousand telegrams were sent to them from all the Islamic 

countries telling them to desist, to relinquish their errors, they 

loo 

certainly would desist. ..." 

In addition to sending telegrams, other types of collective 
protest that Imam Khomeini notes are general strikes, 
demonstrations, organizing meetings In the mosques and other public 
places, and "uttering thundering cries of protest" after 
congregation prayers. 101 He emphasizes the unity of action In such 
protests and warns that "Ca]ny divisionary voice that Is raised, by 
no matter whom, is Satanic; It benefits the oppressive rulers and 
harms Islam and the nation." 102 

(5) Organization and creating new Institutions : As noted 

earlier, one of the means by which Imam Khomeini proposes to 

"overthrow tyrannical governments" Is "creating new judicial, 

103 

financial, economic, cultural, and political Institutions." He 
also recomnends taking advantage of the assemblies and gatherings 
that form part of Islamic worship In order to "propagate and teach 
religion and to develop the Ideological and political movement of 
Islam." In this connection he notes: "In non-Islamlc countries, or 
Islamic countries ruled by non-Islamlc governments, whenever they 
want the people to assemble like this; millions must be spent out of 
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the national treasury or budget, and even then the result Is 

unsatisfactory." While In Islam "people go eagerly to take part In 

104 

congregation prayer" or to perform Hajj. Furthermore, he 

emphasizes organizing more such gatherings and meetings "Ca]t every 

available opportunity and on every occasion ... on an even wider 

105 

scale than before." 

6. Long term planning ; Imam Khomeini warns the Muslim 
revolutionaries against Impatience and expecting to see the fruits 
of their endeavors right away. He tells them, "No reasonable person 
expects our activities of propagation and Instruction to lead 
quickly to the formation of an Islamic government. ... Ours Is a 
goal that will take time to achieve." Thus, revolutionary activities 
need well-thought, long term planning. "Great men, with broad 
horizons of thought ... continue making plans for the advancement of 
their cause. Either they will carry out their plans themselves, or 
If they are not granted opportunity, others will follow their plans, 
even If It Is two or three hundred years later. The foundation of 
many great movements In history were laid this way."^® 

(7) Armed struggle and Jihad : Imam Khomeini sees armed struggle 
against the oppressors as a last resort but a natural outcome of 
revolutionary activities. He argues that when the people "rise up In 
revolt and refuse to collaborate any longer with the tyrants or to 
obey corrupt and treacherous powers," those powers have two 
alternatives: to bow to the wishes of the people and correct 
themselves, or to oppose the oppositional movement. If they choose 
the second option and "attempt to silence [the oppositional 
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movement] by force of arms, they will. In effect, have engaged In 
armed aggression against the Muslims and acquired the status of a 
rebellious group ( fl'a baghlya ). It will then be the duty of the 
Muslims to engage In an armed jihad against that ruling group." 107 
This Is why he believes that the ulama need to acquire "armed 
power.- 108 

6. Commitment to Action and Self-Confidence . Imam Khomeini uses 

different types of arguments In order to Inculcate In his audience a 

sense of commitment to action and self-confidence. According to him, 

apathy of the ulama In the past Is mainly responsible for the 

weakness of Islam In the society and for the rule of corruption and 

agents of Imperialism. He tells his audience that just praying Is 

not sufficient to counter the plots of the Imperialists. He contends 

the propaganda that "[pjolltlcs Is all dirt, lying, and viciousness" 

so the ulama should stay away from It "Is undertaken by the 

political agents of Imperialism only to make you shun politics, to 

prevent you from Intervening In the affairs of society and 

struggling against treacherous governments and their anti-national 

1 HQ 

and antl-Islamlc policies." He believes that to struggle 
against a "regime of oppression and exploitation" and for the 
establishment of "a government of divine justice ... Is one of the 
greatest forms of worship." 110 

Imam Khomeini exhorts the ulama to have confidence In themselves 
and to eschew "all forms of apathy, weakness and despair." 
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Rid yourselves of your depression and apathy. ... An 
Islamic government will definitely be established; have 
confidence In yourselves. You have the power, the courage, and 
the sense of strategy It takes to struggle for national liberty 
and Independence, you who succeeded In waking the people and 
Inspiring them to struggle, causing Imperialism and tyranny to 
tremble. Day by day, you are accumulating more experience and 
your ability to deal with the affairs of society Is Increasing. 
Once you have succeeded In overthrowing the tyrannical regime, 
you will certainly be capable of administering the state and 
guiding the masses.^ 

To Impress more upon the ulama that they are "capable of 

administering the state," he asks them: "What are the qualifications 

of those who now rule the Muslim countries? What gives them the 

ability to rule that we allegedly lack? Who among them has any more 

ability than the average man?" c Actually, he argues, ulama are 

more qualified than anyone else "for the supervision and supreme 

administration of the country, the dispensing of justice, and the 

establishment of equitable relations among the people [because] 

113 

these are precisely the subjects that the faglh has studied." 

Another argument by which Imam Khomeini tries to encourage 

commitment to action Is reminding the ulama of their Islamic duties 

to oppose and destroy oppressive, exploitative, and corrupt systems; 

to teach and guard Islam; and to establish an Islamic 

government. 11 * He also reminds them that God Is with those who 

strive to fulfill their duties. But If the religious scholars do not 

undertake their responsibilities and are silent "In the face of the 

policies of the oppressors, they ... are reproached and condemned by 

115 

God." And the same Is true for all Muslims In general. 

Imam Khomeini also uses historical arguments In order to remove 
from his audience the feelings of apathy and powerlessness. He tells 
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them to "[llook at the history of the prophets" and mentions the 
successful struggles waged by Abraham, Moses and Muhaimtad (peace be 
upon them). 1 ^ 5 He also gives the example of Sayyld Hasan Mudarrls 
from recent Iranian history. In the early 20th century, when he was 
a deputy In the Iranian Parliament, he spoke against an ultimatum by 
Russia to the effect that unless Its demands were met. It would 
occupy Iran. "The Majlis [Parliament] took courage from his act of 
opposition, rejected the ultimatum, and Russia was unable to do 
anything! That Is the conduct of a true religious leader; a thin, 
emaciated man, a mere heap of bones, rejecting the ultimatum and 
demand of a powerful state like Russia."^^ 

7. Sacrifi ce and Revolutionary Patience . As we can see In 
section (3) above, the values of self-sacrifice and fortitude rank 
high on the list of values prepared from Imam Khomeini's works. He 
tries to Inculcate these values In his followers In the following 
ways: 

a. Examples of the prophets and Imams : According to Imam 

Khomeini, to make sacrifices for the sake of one's goal "Is In 

118 

conformity with the customs of the prophets." He mentions the 

examples of Abraham, Moses, and especially Muhanmad as models of 

self-sacrifice and forebearance. He also mentions the examples of 

Imam All, Imam Husayn, Imam Musa Ibn Jafar, and Imam Rlza. He notes, 

for example, "[t]here Is no blood more precious than that of Imam 

Husayn, yet It was shed for the sake of Islam, because of the 

precious nature of Islam. We must understand this matter well and 

119 

convey It to others." 
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b. Characteristics of true Islam and genuine scholars; As noted 


earlier. Imam Khomeini considers as a true faqlh (Islamic jurist) 
the scholar who "refuses to submit to others or fall under the 
Influence of foreigners . . . even at the cost of his life." He also 
notes that historically, "[n]ot only our fuqaha opposed the rulers, 
they also suffered Imprisonment and torture on account of their 
disobedience." 120 

Imam Khomeini sees participation In protests, resisting 
repression, showing courage and yielding martyrs as signs of 

vitality and the people "proving how alive they are." He calls such 
people "the true sons of Islam." He also notes that the "courageous 
youths" return to their struggle over and over after being 
Imprisoned and banished because "It Is Islam that has trained 
them." 121 

c. Sacrifice for the sake of God : Imam Khomeini states that the 

sacrifices which are made for the sake of God will be rewarded by 

122 

Him. He notes this, however, only In passing. 

d. Success depends on steadfastness : Imam Khomeini emphasizes 

the significance of fortitude and steadfastness as determining 

factors to achieve victory. He argues that "all religions and 

schools of thought have advanced and progressed In this fashion: 

they started with nothing but a plan, which came to fruition later 

because of the fortitude and dedication of the respective leaders 
123 

and prophets." During the revolutionary upheaval of 1978-79, he 

encourages people to be more active by reminding them: "We have 

suffered, suffered greatly, during this recent period, but we have 

124 

also gained certain victories that are, of course, great." 
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8. Simplification . Imam Khomeini frequently refers to the 

stories of the prophets and Imams. It Is clear that he mentions them 

and their opponents as models and symbols. He makes It more explicit 

when he notes that, "[w]e constantly read In the Quran that the 

Pharaoh acted In a certain way and Hoses In another way, but we 

don't think about why the Qur'an tells us all this. It tells us this 

so that we may act like Moses toward the Pharaohs of our age; let us 

125 

pick up our staffs and oppose this vile Shah." 

Not surprisingly. Imam Khomeini refers most often to the story 

of Moses and Pharaoh. For him, Moses Is a symbol and a model of 

rising up and rebellion against oppression, as well as a symbol and 

a model of determination, resourcefulness, and seriousness. On the 

contrary. Pharaoh Is a symbol of tyranny, oppression, and 
126 

corruption. 

As noted earlier. Imam Khomeini refers to some prophets and 

Imams as symbols of commitment to action, self-sacrifice, and 
127 

steadfastness. Prophet Muhammad has also been noted as a symbol 

and model of Islamic justice and Islamic leadership. Reference to 

Imam All In this regard, however. Is more frequent. Imam All and 

128 

some other Imams are also mentioned as symbols of militancy. 

The Quranic term "taghut”, which means "one who surpasses all 

bounds In his despotism and tyranny and claims the prerogative of 

12Q 

divinity for himself, whether explicitly or Implicitly," Is 

frequently used by Imam Khomeini to refer to the Shah and other 

130 

tyrant rulers of the Muslim countries. The term became a 
popular expression during the revolutionary upheaval of 1978-79 and 
afterwards. 
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9. Claim to Truth and Rationality . Imam Khomeini bases his claim 

to truth on the Holy Quran, the tradition of Prophet Muhammad, the 

traditions of Shiite Imams, the practice of earlier prophets, the 

131 

practice of early Muslims, and the work of previous scholars. 

It Is logical reasoning, however, that plays the most Important role 
In his attempt to establish his claim to truth. He frequently poses 
questions which challenge the stand of those scholars who have 
different views than his. In regard to the necessity for an Islamic 
government, for example, he asks those who believe there can be no 
legitimate government during the absence of Imams: 

From the time of the Lesser Occultatlon down to the present 
.... Is It proper that the laws of Islam be cast aside and 
remain unexecuted, so that everyone acts as he pleases and 
anarchy prevails? Here the laws that the Prophet of Islam 
labored so hard for twenty-three years to set forth, promulgate, 
and execute valid only for a limited period of time? Did God 
limit the validity of His laws to two hundred years? Has 
everything pertalnlna to Islam meant to be abandoned after the 
Lesser Occultatlon?' 

Another Interesting example of his logical reasoning to 
repudiate the views of his opponents Is his argument against those 
who misused a tradition and consider the Shah as "the shadow of 
God." In this regard he says. 

Yes, the Islamic ruler is the shadow of God, but what Is 
meant by shadow Is something that has no motion of Itself. Your 
shadow does not move by Itself; It moves only when you move. 
Islam recognizes a person as the "shadow of God" who abandons 
all Individual volition In the sense that he acts only In 
accordance with the ordinances of Islam, so that his motion Is 
dependent, not Independent. The Messenger of God (peace and 
blessings be upon him) was Indeed a true shadow of God; but Is 
this vile Shah a shadow of God? 133 

The above example also Indicates the manner In which Imam 
Khomeini uses logical reasoning to expound the traditions of the 
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Prophet and the Imams. Among the "sources of truth" mentioned above* 

traditions of the Prophet and the Imams are the most frequently 

quoted sources. A major portion of the lectures on the Islamic 

Government are In fact on expounding some specific traditions. Some 

traditions that he quotes run several pages and numerous other pages 

134 

are devoted to expounding them. 

In regard to the Holy Quran, Imam Khomeini quotes It less than 
the traditions of the Prophet or those of the Imams but makes It 
clear that It conmands a greater authority. He rejects, for example, 
the position of those ulama who tried to find some traditions to 
support their view that they should wait for the Occulted Imam to 
"come himself to remedy our affairs" by arguing that "such 
traditions are contrary to the Quran. They have not read the Quran. 
Even If they can find a hundred such traditions, they will still be 
beating their heads against the wall, because such traditions are 
contrary to the custom of the prophets [mentioned In the 

Quran]." 135 

Reference to other "sources of truth"—that Is, the practice of 

earlier prophets, the practice of early Muslims, and the works of 

previous scholars—Is minimal. Their significance Is also secondary 

to that of the Quran and the traditions of Prophet Muhammad and the 

Imams. They are used only as a supplement to the primary 

136 

sources. 
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Chapter V 

REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGY IN THE WORKS OF AYATULLAH TALEQANI 


Ayatullah Taleqanl started his educational/political activities 
by "conducting clandestine sessions for *he teaching of the Qur'an" 
In the early 1940s.^ This concern with presenting the genuine 
teachings of Islam and the Quran to the Iranian society remained his 
main preoccupation throughout his life. In one of his writings he 
observed, "Neither the world that Is totally absorbed In science and 
Invention nor the bankrupt world of the Muslims Imagines that the 
Qur'an has any place In our lives." Thus, he saw as his duty to 
return the Quran from "antiquity" and the "graveyard" back to the 
heart of the social, political, and economic life of the society. It 
Is natural, therefore, that most of his speeches, articles, and 
books are on exposition and Interpretation of the verses of the 
Holy Quran. He has delivered countless speeches, sermons and 
statements and has written numerous articles. A portion of them has 
been collected In the form of books. Some have appeared In some 
periodicals or as parts of other books. His earliest well-known book 
Is Islam wa Mallkyat (Islam and Ownership) which was first published 
In the early 1950s and was revised and completed In the early 1960s 
while he was In prison. It has been reprinted numerous times. His 
other major writing Is a commentary on the Holy Quran entitled 
Partavl az Quran (A Ray from the Quran) which was also written while 
he was a political prisoner from 1963 to 1967. It has been published 
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In six volumes. He has also translated some books from Arabic and 
has edited a book on the Islamic form of government by Ayatullah 
Nayenl—an early 20th century Iranian religious scholar. 

In this study the following works of Ayatullah Taleqanl have 
been Included for analysis: 

(1) Five chapters of the book Islam wa Mall kyat ("Islam and 
Ownership"). The book has seven chapters. The first two chapters, 
which are historical accounts of the evolution of ownership and the 

3 

emergence of labor power, have been excluded. 

(2) "Jihad and Martyrdom," a sermon delivered at the Hldayat 

4 

Mosque, Tehran, In 1963. 

(3) Tabayun-e Resalat bara-e Qlyare ba Qlst ("Clarifying [the 
meaning of] Mission to Rise up for Equity") a collection of six 
lectures delivered at Hldayat Mosque, Tehran, during 1979 

5 

Revolution. 

1. Political Consciousness . Ayatullah Taleqanl believes that the 

root of man's socio-political domination lies In his mental and 

* 

psychological servitude. He argues that man has Instincts and 
Impulses which bring about selfishness and make him seek pleasure 
and material gains. The oppressive authorities try to use this 
natural tendency and make man a slave to his selfishness and lust In 
order to "ride him like an animal." They do not have to try hard to 
stimulate the Instincts and Impulses because they are stimulated and 
strengthened by human senses and his basic needs. Man needs these 
Instincts for his survival. They are not, however, the only force 
working In him. He Is also endowed with great and unlimited 
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potentialities and Infinite capacity to actualize them. To work for 
the actualization of these potentialities means continuous movement 
towards Absolute Perfection* that Is, God. To accomplish this, man 
must establish a balance between his Instincts and Impulses (which 
are the source of his selfishness) on the one hand, and high human 
principles (which are the source of self-sacrifice) on the other. 
This means that he must always check his Instincts and Impulses 
which are easily provoked, and must prevent their total domination. 
For this purpose man needs faith which turns his attention 
towards—and attaches him to—the Absolute Truth, Strength, Life, 
and Perfection. 6 

There Is no other way for freedom from such a domination and for 
continuation of evolution except by faith In—that Is, 
attachment to—Infinite and Absolute Perfection and Power. The 
first principle of Islamic belief and the real meaning of 
calling to Tawhld [Unity, monotheism] Is exactly this faith In 
Absolute Power and Perfection. Only such a belief can be the 
source of [a person's] transformation from being self-seeking to 
being perfection-seeking. ... [In the meantime,] attachment to 
the Source of Goodness and Mercy can elevate a person and 
broaden his perspective to such an extent that he looks at all 
the people [humanity as a whole] with one and the same view. 
Retaining such a view over a period of time would make the 
person a source of mercy and goodness which would gush from his 
heart and flow from his deeds. 7 

In addition to Its moral and spiritual significance, the above 
argument certainly has a political significance. This Is one way 
that Ayatullah Taleqanl tries to turn the attention of his readers 
and audience to higher needs and values and thus bring about 
political consciousness. 

Ayatullah Taleqanl also believes that the Islamic acts of 
worship Influence man's relations with his fellow human beings. He 
argues that these acts "consciously strengthen, develop and fix 
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human Interests In such a way that the fulfillment of responsibility 

to fellow human beings and to the society becomes more significant 

than the personal gain or loss. It Is then that man enters the stage 

of higher human consciousness. In this stage good Is done for the 

sake of goodness; services are performed for the sake of serving; 

wealth Is spent In the way of human perfection; and everything Is 

8 

done for the sake of God and His Eternal and Wise Will." 

Han's being God's Khalifa (viceregent and representative), which 
Is noted In the Quran (2:30), also places great responsibility upon 
him. 


The outlook of tauhld renders the "viceregent" responsible for 
bringing the task of v 1 ceregency to fruition In such a way that 
he may neither overstep the bounds of this role nor- fall short 
of fulfilling his crucial responsibilities; although In his 
thought and behavior he Is free and Independent, and has 
discretionary powers. In accordance with the title of viceregent 
he Is restricted to carrying out the will and attaining the 
object of the One possessing Command and owning creation. . ,. 9 

Ayatullah Taleqanl emphasizes more the following three Islamic 

responsibilities and duties: (1) to struggle In the Way of God and 

against taghut (Illegitimate authorities), (2) to rise up for 

establishing gist (equity), and (3) to enjoin right and forbid 

wrong. Each will be discussed briefly. 

(1) Duty to struggle In the Way of God and against taghut : 

Ayatullah Taleqanl considers jihad (struggle) In the Way of God and 

against Illegitimate and tyrant regimes as an Important Islamic 

duty. It Is so Important, he notes, that In Islamic jurisprudence 

jihad Is discussed under the topic of “Acts of Worship." In regard 

to the meaning of jihad In "the Way of God," he notes that. 
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God's way Is that way which leads to the well-being of human 
society as a whole* the way of justice* the way of truth, the 
way of human freedom, so a few, a certain class, cannot gain 
dominance over the powers and capacities of men In such a way as 
to block the Intellectual movement of human society and keep men 
from appropriating for themselves the natural resources the God 
of the universe has places at the disposal of all. ... ClIt Is 
■God's way" that all people should enjoy all their Inner 
capacities and all of nature's potentials alike. 10 

This Is the positive aspect of jihad "In the way of God." The 

negative aspect Is to fight against taghut . 

So the negative aspect Is that you must take away the 
things that obstruct people's lives; you must sweep aside the 
powers, the classes that stand against the rights of the people 
and stifle free 

thought. ... Those centralized powers that deceive a weakened 
people, that set them at each other's throats, that lead them away 
from the Creator toward the created ...—these disruptive forces 
must be swept away from the path of human evolution. 1 ' 

(2) Duty to rise up for establishing equity : Based on a verse of 

the Holy Quran, Ayatullah Taleqanl argues that the purpose of the 

prophets' mission was to make people stand up for gist , that Is, to 

make them rise up to establish equity. According to Taleqanl gist 

means that, "each person with his peculiar capabilities and talents 

occupies the appropriate position that he deserves. He obtains the 

rights and fulfill the duties which have been recognized for each 

human being on this planet of earth [with all Its resources]." 

Ayatullah Taleqanl makes It clear that gist not only means 

economic justice but also Implies the Idea of freedom. He severely 

criticizes those who consider man an "economic animal" having only 

material needs. He sees liberty and equity as the aim of all 

revolutions, an aim for which not only the Iranian people but 

13 

mankind In general aspire. 
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(3) Duty to enjoin right and forbid wrong : Again based on a 
verse of the Holy Quran, Ayatullah Taleqanl considers enjoining 
right and good and forbidding wrong and evil as one of the most 
Important duties of a Muslim. Because of this duty, every Muslim Is 
responsible for the actions of the other members of the society. 
Therefore, he should first know what Is right and wrong, good and 
evil, obligatory and prohibited. Then he has both the right and duty 
to get Involved In public affairs, to express what he sees as good 
and fitting, to vote, and to prevent deviations and wrong-doing even 
If comnltted by a caliph or a ruler. This general responsibility, 
Taleqanl believes, "Is the secret of the superiority of the Islamic 
society and the brotherly ccnmunlty of Islam [over other 
societies]."^ 

What was discussed above Is Ayatullah Taleqanl's effort to bring 
about political consciousness among the Muslim people of Iran In 
general by turning their attention to higher alms and values. He 
also directs his efforts towards some groups who had political 
consciousness, but whose alms and values were different from those 
of Islam—namely, the leftist groups with Marxist tendencies. He 
tells the members of such groups that they coumlt "Idolatry" by 
worshiping their particular schools of thought and refusing to look 
at anything beyond them. He asks them to open their eyes and to see 
that the people do not agree with their points of view. The people 
want freedom; and "In fact, even the real thought, conscience and 
Incentive of the leftist youth are the demand for freedom. It Is 
because of some secondary factors, however, that they have tended 
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towards the left [Marxism]." He reminds them of the negative 
experience of "conmunlsm" In the Muslim world In general and In Iran 
In particular, especially the Tudeh Party's role In the Oil 
Nationalization Movement of the early 1950s. He also warns them 
about the critical ness of the situation and the regime's attempts to 
utilize people's anti-atheist sentiments In order to create 
dissension These arguments, together with his criticism of 
Marxism—which will be discussed later—seem to have aimed at 
extending "Islamic political consciousness" to the Marxist groups. 

As for a framework for popularization of the higher values and 
needs, which Is also considered as part of a revolutionary Ideology 
In this study. It does not seem to concern Ayatullah Taleqanl—not 
at least In the works covered In this study. The reason for this 
omission might be the fact that Ayatullah Taleqanl himself used an 
Institution provided by Islam—that Is, the mosque—for that 
purpose. Thus, he did not see any need for creating a new framework. 

As for bringing about a sense of community—another component of 
"political consciousness"—again Ayatullah Taleqanl does not pay 
much attention to It, probably because he feels a sense of community 
already exists among the Muslims as a whole and especially among the 
Shiites In IranJ 6 Nonetheless, occasionally he talks about the 
significance of community. In his lectures on gist In 1979, he 
argues that when people stand up for gist (equity), they should do 
so all as one body. 

Actually the human body Is a representation of gist because each 
cell has occupied a certain position and receives Its proper 
share of food, etc. When there Is a disturbance at the share of 
one cell, It will affect the whole body. The same Is true about 
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the body of a human society whose members are like Its parts. 
When one part hurts, other parts cannot remain unaffected. 
Although the geographical location does not make any difference 
[and all mankind should be as one body], the primary members of 
such a society would be those who have a common goal and a 
common texture; that Is, "the community of faith." 17 

2. Criticism of Social Arrangement . Ayatullah Taleqanl does not 

focus his attention on any particular aspect of the social 

arrangement. It Is directed, rather, to the following 

soclo-pol1tlco-economlc condltlons: 

a. Imperialism and foreign domination, Zionism, and the 

Influence of non-Muslim groups : Ayatullah Taleqanl observes that 

Imperialism has plotted for centuries "to suppress the light of 

faith In the hearts and consciences of the believers and to put It 

off for ever, because that was the only way It could reach Its goals 

for the exploitation of the material and non-material resources of 

18 

the Middle East and the Muslim countries." Nonetheless, unlike 
Imam Khomeini, he does not focus his attention on this phenomenon. 
He seldom talks about foreign Influence; and when he does so, he 
often names specific countries—understandably almost always the 
United States and Israel. 

Taleqanl believes Iran's relations with the United States Is a 

relationship of domination and servitude. "The U.S. thinks of the 

Iranian people as a lamb of which It can cut a piece of fat any time 

It wants." He considers all foreign Investments as plundering and 

argues that the foreigners wish to have the Iranian people fight 

each other so that they could continue their exploitation. He also 

19 

notes the army's domination by the C.I.A. and Israel. He also 
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criticizes the U.S. for following—In a worse manner—the same path 

which the European countries took after abolishment of slavery In 

their own countries, that Is, moving Into enslavement of foreign 
20 

countries. 

In a speech In 1963, Ayatullah Taleqanl severely criticizes the 

Shah's regime for establishing relations with Israel. According to 

him, "Today Zionism Is second kin of colonialism; colonialism was 

defeated In Its Initial form, and then It re-emerged In the form of 

Zionism. Zionism came forth In the shape of Israel." He believes, 

"Israeli agents . . . have flung to the wind the moral of this 

country, the virtue of this country, the economy of this country, 

the spiritual being of this country, the very life of this country." 

21 

And he considers them "the greatest menace we face." 

Ayatullah Taleqanl relates the Influence of Zionism to that of 

Bahais and believes that "Israel has assumed another form In our 

country: Baha'lsm. The Baha'is have Influence with all the ministers 

and all the pillars of this Shi * 1 Islamic state. ..." He considers 

Bahais as dhlmls (non-Muslims living In an Islamic country) and 

argues that according to Islamic jurisprudence when dhlmls "overstep 

22 

the bound of their dhlml status, they become belligerents." 

b. The ruling clique : Ayatullah Taleqanl considers the Iranian 
society during the Shah's rule as "upside down," because the most 
corrupt, the most shameless, and the most stupid people are 
positioned at the top. He characterizes the Shah's regime as 
"corrupt, corrupting. Imposed (from outside), dictatorial, exploiter 
and piunderer—each of which would suffice to affect the legitimacy 
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of a regime." He accuses the Shah of lying when he claimed he would 

act according to the constitution. He also accuses him of attempting 

to create dissension and disunity among the people—a goal opposite 

23 

to that of the prophets. 

Taleqanl also criticizes the repression practiced by the Shah's 

regime and notes that the ulama do not have the right to speak, and 

24 

that the educated youths are being murdered. 

Moreover, he criticizes the unjust economic relations and 

observes that the Iranian society has been divided Into two groups. 

One group works and the other parasite group not only consumes the 

fruits of Its labor but also saves It In the banks and sends It 

abroad. Thus, he believes, "the wealth, belongings, life and talent 

of the Iranian nation have been plundered." 24 Interpreting a verse 

of the Quran, he argues that this exploitation has been made 

possible by the cooperation of the exploiters and the ruling group: 

Since unlawful consumption of the wealth which actually belongs 
to all the people Is unjust and unnatural and can take place 
only with repression of the weak and deprived classes, the 

exploiters share their booty with the greedy ruling class and 
win Its support. It Is after this solidarity of the exploitative 
capitalists with the ruling class that a single class Is formed 
against the people. ... Thus, the government which had emerged 
for administration, supervision, and settlement of differences 
becomes a tyrant and oppressive power tied to the exploiters. 26 

c. Feudalism : Ayatullah Taleqanl wrote the book Islam and 

Ownershlp In the early 1950s, almost a decade before the Shah's land 

reform programs were designed and Implemented. Therefore, he 

criticizes the existing feudal—or semi-feudal—system of land 

ownership In Iran. He believes Islam to be anti-feudalIsm and argues 

that although some Muslim rulers and their agents had tried In the 
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past to allocate large chunks of land to themselves, their action 
did not lead to feudal system because their property would break 
Into smaller pieces either during their life time or soon after 
their death. 

If feudalism has lasted for a long while In the history of 
Islam, It Is only In the recent centuries. This corresponds 
exactly to the time when Imperialism extended Its roots In 
Muslim countries. The Muslims became Westernized. The principles 
of belief and the Islamic ordinances were loosened or neglected 
all together. The rulers of the Muslim countries found centers 
of support outside their borders. Thus, they attacked all the 
rights of the Muslims and crumbled their Independence, their 
character, and their economy. 27 

d. Materialism, Immorality and confusion : According to 

Ayatullah Taleqanl the fact that wealth and proflt-seefclng have 

become goals In themselves—rather than being means for welfare and 

evolution of humanity towards perfection—lies at the root of all 

the economic problems not only In Iran but In the world as a whole. 

He argues that while the rulers themselves are dominated by the love 

of wealth and other desires related to It, they will not be able to 

solve the real problem of production and distribution, which Is 

28 

"Idolatry of wealth and production." He also notes the negative 

Impact of materialism on personal well-being: 

Now why are we glum-looklng? It Is because we have no aim. 
Since we have no [higher] alms, we Imagine It Is all a matter of 
achieving wealth and power, by any means possible. When we do 
not achieve them, we grow bitter, our faces grow gloomy. . . . 
The economic situation Is bad. Everyone Is despondent; everyone 
Is tired; everyone Is sad. This Is because we are dominated by 
the world [materialIsm].29 

On the social level also materialism results In "aimlessness, 
confusion, frustration. Instability, disorder, violence, and war—to 
all of which the planet earth and Its Inhabitants are subjected 
today."3° 
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Related to materialism Is Immorality which Is encouraged by the 

oppressive regime. "This stimulation of lust, these movie theaters, 

these nightclubs, these casinos, these so-called 'art 

festivals'—these are all for degrading men and women. These are all 

[set up] to trap them In slavery: to make them slaves to their 

desires first; and once they became animal-like, then to ride 
31 

them. 1 

e. Islam misunderstood and neglected : Ayatullah Taleqanl finds 

Islam as a misunderstood religion In Iran. "Even now [In 1979] Islam 

Is located amidst superstitions, Imaglnarles, distortions, and false 

Interpretations caused by the Influence of philosophical thoughts 

and the customs of different nations. Still It has not been 

clarified to most of the Muslims as It should be—especially to our 

youth. ..." Moreover, In his book Islam and Ownership , he 

complains over and over that the genuine teachings of Islam are not 

Implemented In the society. "If they were," he believes, "all our 

33 

problems would have been solved." 

3. New Set of Values . Almost all values emphasized by Ayatullah 
Taleqanl are social. He emphasizes few spiritual values and notes 
several personal ones. 

a. Social values : Equity and justice Is on top of Ayatullah 
Taleqanl's list of values (noted 32 times). He seems, however, to 
consider freedom and liberty more significant (mentioned 22 times In 
the list). More than once he notes, "for mankind nothing Is more 
desirable than freedom." He also emphasizes Jihad (struggle) and 
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unity and brotherhood (mentioned 20 and 17 times respectively). 

Equality Is next In the list followed by cooperation and charity 

(three to five times each). Other social values noted by Taleqanl 

are good deeds , peace . Independence , self-reliance , education , 

35 

respect , sharing , and harmony . 

b. Personal values : Truth and truthfulness and thoughtfulness 

and pondering are on top of Ayatullah Taleqanl's list of personal 

values (each noted seven times). They are closely followed by piety , 

responsibility , self-defence , consciousness , foresight , and wisdom 

(each noted six to three times). Other personal values In the list 

Include strength , perfection , kindness , self-control , fortitude , 

well being and happiness , action , dignity and honor (each noted at 

least twice); friendship , victory , willpower , alertness , and 

36 

knowledge (each mentioned at least once). 

c. Spiritual values ; Flath, self-sacrifice (each mentioned nine 
times) and evolution (towards perfection) (noted seven times) are 

the only spiritual values In the list of Ayatullah Taleqanl's 

i 37 
values. 

4. Outline of the Good Society ; Ayatullah Taleqanl focuses his 
description of the good society on Its economic aspects. Since In 
Islam economy cannot be separated from other aspects of life, 
however, he talks about the Islamic society and government as well. 

(1) Islamic Law : According to Ayatullah Taleqanl "Government 
belongs to God. The Prophet, the Imam, and, after them, the mujtahld 
[Islamic scholar] and the body of Muslims are the executors of the 
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divine laws. 1 * 38 In regard to the superiority of Divine law over 
man-made laws he argues. 

Society Is composed of Individuals who willingly accept social 
laws and contracts and mutually bind themselves to respect and 
guarantee them. The deeper the root of belief In responsibility 
to the laws, the stronger will be the pillars of the society. 
Since society Is a dynamic and evolutionary entity, the 
direction In which It should move must be made clear. Otherwise, 
a society without an aim and dynamism cannot survive. It Is on 
this basis that a society Is established; Its goal, limitations, 
and rights are distinguished; and laws are made according to 
those rights. The strength of the laws and their power of 
execution depend upon the belief In the goal and on moral and 
conscientious responsibility of the Individuals who make up the 
society. Therefore, the law-giver must; 

Flrst-be knowledgeable about the ultimate goal of life for 
the Individuals and the society so that there Is no stagnation 
at any stages of movement and evolution; and, accordingly, the 
laws can provide fulfillment to all the needs; ... 

Second-have total knowledge of the human psychology, his 
desires and his values so that the laws could be comprehensive; 

• • • 

Thlrd-be free from the effects of the social environment, 
class relations, and selfish desires so that the laws are 
legislated for the well-being of all the members of the society. 

Fourth-The members of the society must have faith In the 
laws and In the status of the legislator so that the principles 
of the law have the power of execution by themselves, and that 
most of the people feel themselves responsible for Its 
Implementation. 3 * 

Taleqanl criticizes man-made laws as not fulfilling any of the 
above mentioned conditions and concludes that It Is only the Divine 
laws revealed through God's Messengers that fit these criteria. The 
Islamic law, which Is the last Divine revelation, "provides the 
principles and ordinances on each topic [of legislation] In an 
absolute and abstract form (except for a few cases such as 
ordinances pertaining to Inheritance). These principles and 
ordinances together with genuine tradition [of the Prophet] and 
principles derived from It have left the way for 1 jtehad 
[Independent reasoning] open to the rightly-guided Intellect. 
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Moreover, according to the Islamic jurisprudence, masaleh mursala 

[public Interest], good customs, and social traditions which are not 

against the principles and explicit ordinances [of the Quran] are 

hujat [binding]. . . .By connecting the active Intellect with Divine 

and other sources of law and dynamic 1jtehad , Islamic jurisprudence 

40 

Is—and should be—always In development and evolution." 

(2) Qualifications of the leader : Unlike Imam Khomeini who 
emphasizes the knowledge of the law as one of the most Important 
qualifications of the leader of the Islamic government, Ayatullah 
Taleqanl refers to this qualification only Indirectly. He quotes a 
tradition of Imam Husain about the qualifications of a leader. The 
first qualification Is Al-haklm bll-KItab (ruling by the Book). 
Ayatullah Taleqanl notes one Implication of this; that Is, the 
leader himself Is subject to the laws of the Book, and he cannot be 
above or beyond It. The other Implication, though not made explicit 
by Taleqanl, Is of course that he must be knowledgeable of the laws 
of the Book—otherwise how could he rule by them. The qualification 
which Taleqanl emphasizes the most Is Al-qaelm bll-qlst (standing In 
equity). According to him this means that the leader establishes 
justice and Is watchful so that each Individual receives his due 
rights, there Is no discrimination, and everyone In the society 
occupies the position he deserves. The third qualification of a 
leader Is that he Is not under any kind of obligation to anyone. The 
fourth qualification Is that "he curbs himself In the Hill of God," 
which means that he Is In such a moral and spiritual level of 
excellence that he can guard himself against his selfish desires. 
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and that his thoughts, words, actions and moves are all In the 

41 

direction of ascension towards God. 

(3) Duties and authorities of the Government : According to 

Ayatullah Taleqanl, the Islamic ruler has two basic duties: (1) to 

carry out the explicit principles and ordinances of the Islamic law, 

and (2) to derive and deduce the secondary ordinances and to relate 

them to the cases at hand. Moreover, he has the authority to freely 

dispose of public resources, to exercise complete supervision over 

production and distribution, and to take charge of public and 

government revenues. He Is also responsible to provide for the 

sustenance of Individual members of the society. Because of these 

duties, authorities, and responsibilities, the right of the 

42 

government takes precedence over the rights of Individuals. 

Ayatullah Taleqanl Is quick to note, however, that the ruler can act 

only within the law—not on the basis of his own whims. Actually, 

according to him, from the Islamic point of view the government and 

Its officials are people's trustees and treasurers, not the owner 

43 

and disposer of their lives and properties. He also notes that 

an Islamic government Is not a government of the Akhunds (religious 

scholars). First of all, the religious scholars do not constitute 

any particular class; and secondly, even If they were a class. In an 

Islamic state no class or strata have the right to dominate the 

44 

government and deprive others. 

(4) Social relations : Ayatullah Taleqanl emphasizes that the 
Islamic society Is a society of gist (equity). What this means Is 
that In such a society everyone has the opportunity to train and 
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develop the talents and potentialities that he has* and that 
everyone occupies the social position that he deserves. In other 
words, "In such a society every Individual Is like a seed which 
requires proper conditions for development and actualization of his 
potentials. Such conditions must be provided [by the government]. 
Moreover, the arena of proper and useful action should be open to 
each Individual, and the outcome of his mental and physical 
activities should return to him. That Is, the Individual owns his 
labor—no exploitation, no colonlallsatlon, no alienation. Each and 
all are human beings." 45 It Is In such a society that "cooperation 
and assistance for survival—which Is man's Ideal—replaces struggle 
for survival—which Is a remnant of his animal background and his' 
life In the wilderness." 45 According to Taleqanl, the realization 
of such a community and society Is not a dream and utopia. "Islamic 
assemblies such as congregation prayer, Friday prayer, and Hajj all 
demonstrate the superiority of tagwa [piety and God-consciousness]; 
the sovereignty of God and His laws; equality of all human beings; 
and abolishment of all kinds of discriminations, class dominations, 
and their mental and psychological effects." 4 ^ Moreover, the early 
Islamic society established by the Prophet Is an embodiment of the 
Ideal society. Taleqanl devotes many pages to describing the society 
of the Prophet and notes that although It did not last very long 
after his demise, the struggle for Its re-establishment was first 
championed by All and then continued by others. Furthermore, "If we 
look at the Muslim public In general [throughout the Islamic 
history] and compare them to other societies, we see that there was 
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much less oppression and violation of rights among the Muslims. In 

the long centuries from the beginning of Islam to the emergence of 

Imperialism, neither the land owners of the Islamic territories were 

like feudal lords of other countries nor their businessmen like the 

48 

capitalists of other nations. ..." 

(5) Islamic Economy : As noted earlier, the focus of Ayatullah 
Taleqanl's book Islam wa Mallkyat (Islam and Ownership) Is on 

Islamic economy. Detailed discussion of his views on the subject Is 
beyond the scope of this dissertation. To get a picture of the 

economic relations In his Ideal society, however, I will present a 
summary of Ayatullah Taleqanl's views on ownership, production, 

distribution, consumption, and the role of government and public 
finance. 

a. Ownership : Absolute ownership belongs to God, and the right 
of utilization of God's property belongs to all the people. Thus, In 
an Islamic society private ownership Is "limited, restricted, 

temporary, and custodial." Some ordinances that can be derived from 
this general principle are: 

1- Land and natural resources do not belong to anyone (neither 
Individuals nor the society). The Islamic leader has the right of 
supervision over them In order to see them managed according to the 
public Interest. 

2- Within the limits of useful utilization and fruitful work. 
Individuals have a special and limited right to utilize the land and 
natural resources. Within the same limits, they also have ownership 
rights to the fruits of their labor and to their products. 
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3- No Individual or class has exclusive rights over natural 
resources, nor can anyone stop others from utilizing them. 

4- No one Is entitled to the ownership of profits and properties 
gained from Illegal transactions (usury, gambling, lottery) and from 
production and sale of harmful or useless commodities. 

5- Mentally retarded and limature persons do not have the right 

49 

of disposition over their properties. 

b. Production : According to the Islamic principles and 

ordinances Individuals are free and Independent, and the government 

does not have the right to restrict their freedom. They are free and 

enjoy freedom of choice to put to work their talents and their 

physical and mental capabilities In order to fulfill their material 

needs. Once the Individuals act to seek wealth and to utilize It, 

however, their actions are limited within certain ordinances and 

within the limits of public Interest. This Is a distinguishing 

feature of the Islamic economy which prevents exploitation and 

concentration of wealth on the one hand, and nurtures Individual 

50 

personality within the society on the other. 

The rights and ordinances of Islam provide for free workers and 
wage-earners, with all options open to them. Under fair and 
equitable provisions, they may work for wages or share In the 
profits or the principal. It Is not for the employer alone to 
decide the amount of work they are to perform, or whether they 
will have a share In the profit or accept a wage, whether that 
employer Is a private owner or the state. The ordinances 
regulating mudaraba, muzara'a, musaqat , ja'ala , and 1jara 
[different types of contractsJ in Islamic jurisprudence are 
based upon this freedom of choice and equality of rights. 

In the view of Islamic jurisprudence, all financial 
contracts and resulting profits and benefits have been based on 
the principle of work. Capital Is the product of the original 
work that has been applied to products of nature; profits result 
from joining of additional Instances of labor to the original 
Instance. Since there Is a difference In capacity that results 
In a difference In the value of labor, and since the original 
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source of value—and consequently, of ownership—appears In the 
first Instance of labor, subsequent Instances and the form of 
the product resulting from them are super-added to the first 
Instance so that the workers In these later stages are 
automatically disqualified from being absolute owners; th* 
suppliers of means and tools likewise have no share In the 
profit [they are entitled only to the labor they put Into the 
product and to the amount of depreciation of the means of 
production].51 

c. Distribution ; Distribution, like production. Is the natural 

and Innate right of the person whose labor Is Involved. Neither a 

capitalist class nor the state can have monopoly over production and 

distribution. The limits and legal restraints on the right of 

utilization and ownership secure-the regulation and delimitation of 

distribution and prevent unlimited profits. Islam recognizes 

comnerce and trade as a useful and legal occupation. However, 

"Islamic ordinances . . . have prohibited exchanges In which no 

useful act Is performed. ... In addition to forbidding usurious 

and quasl-usurlous transactions , the specific provisions of Islamic 

jurisprudence have ruled out those Instances In which profiting on 

52 

nullity without useful work may creep In ." 

Given [the] kind of limited freedom of exchange [that Islam 
prescribes], and the government Inspection of goods, the 
principle of supply and demand—In the capitalist sense—cannot 
govern exchanges. ... According to Islamic jurisprudence ..; 
demand arises from need. Accordingly, goods are offered and made 
available to the extent required to satisfy the necessities of 
life. The market Is not to become the plaything of greed, as It 
Is under capitalism, where the way Is open to pseudo-needs and 
oppressive profiteering ("squandering on nullity"). 53 

d. Consumption : In the same way that Islam has prohibited usury, 

which Is profit without work and results In the concentration of 

wealth. It has unequivocally prohibited collection and accumulation 

of gold and silver. It has also warned against the accumulation of 

54 

wealth In general. On the other hand. 
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Islam has prohibited every sort of consumption not serving 
to further public life or to advance the cause of faith, 
thought, and science. Some Instances of useless or harmful 
consumption are explicitly legislated against; examples are 
drinking alcohol, gambling, procuring the means of frivolous 
amusement, laying up gold or silver vessels, partaking of base 
and Illicit pleasures and lusts, and supporting corrupting art 
forms. Some fall under more general ordinances, to the effect 
that the procurement. Importation, buying and selling of 
whatever Is determined to be useless and harmful, and a 
dissipation, must be prevented. From another stand point, no 
religion has so encouraged and urged the expenditure of wealth 
for the sake of public life, charitable works, and uplifting 
thought and morals as has Islam. 55 

e. Government supervision and public finance : As noted earlier, 

although the people are free to engage In economic activities within 

the limits of the law, the government has the authority and the 

responsibility to provide general supervision. One of the principles 

on the basis of which the government can Interfere In Individuals' 

economic activities Is the principle of la dharara wa la dharaara 

fl-1 Islam ("there Is no harming of others In Islam"), that Is, no 

one can engage In an activity which proves harmful to other 

Individuals or to the society. Moreover, the Islamic ruler has the 

right to supervise natural resources and to dispose of private 

property on the basis of the public Interest. Nonetheless, he cannot 

56 

exceed the limits set by the law. 

Islam provides for a number of religious taxes. Some of them, 

like zakat and khums , are fixed; and some others, like kharaj , jazya 

and kafara , are variable. The Islamic government collects and spends 

these funds for the benefit of the tax payers and for the public 

welfare. If there Is a need, the Islamic ruler can lay additional 
57 

taxes. 
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5. Program of Action . Ayatullah Taleqanl does not concern 
himself much with providing a program of action. Nonetheless, the 
following targets of change, agents of change, and forms of action 
can be Identified In his writings and lectures. 

a. Targets of change : The only target of change that Is well 
defined Is the Shah and the corrupt and oppressive ruling clique. He 
attacks the Shah explicitly In his 1979 lectures, but refers to him 
as " taghut" (Illegitimate and oppressive authority) In his earlier 
lectures and writings. He also attacks foreign domination over Iran 
and names the United States and Israel as the two countries 
responsible for the Shah's oppressive rule and for exploitation of 
the Iranian people. Moreover, he Identifies Bahais as a target of 
attack because they have overstepped the bounds of their dhlml 
status. 

b. Agents of change : Ayatullah Taleqanl puts a lot of emphasis 
on the role of the people In bringing about revolutionary changes. 
He argues. 

The Quran [referring to the establishment of equity] says: 
11 yaquman«nas "people stand up themselves." ... It says "nas", 
that is, the people who have attained consciousness; not a 
particular strata, not a particular class, not a particular 
group; but the people, the masses of the people; not even a 
particular party. In countries where a party makes a revolution 
against oppression, tyranny, discrimination, class domination 
(or whatever you call It); when It comes to power, the 
dictatorship of the oppressive regime Is replaced by the party 
dictatorship. Again new problems [arise]! ... But the Quran says 
all the people-each and every Individual of you—are 
responsible.” 

He notes, however, that there Is a need for leadership to 
organize and direct the people. His description of the 
qualifications of Imam (leader) Indicates that the leadership should 
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come from among the ulama. He abstains, however, from explicitly 
saying that the leadership belongs to ulama . He advises his audience 
to follow the person whom they think has the qualifications set by 
Islam. But he adds, "the most Important point Is that you get 
together and move yourselves forward. Do not accept anything blindly 
from me or from anyone else. Rather, recognize your way by using the 
criteria and measures that the Quran has set up." 60 

c. Forms of action : As noted earlier, Ayatullah Taleqanl 
considers man's Internal psychological servitude as the source of 
his external servitude. He Introduces the prophets, who brought 
great revolutionary changes In their societies, as personalities who 
were freed from psychological and Instinctual shackles and 
limitations, which are the heritage of man's animal .background, as 
well as from domination of traditions, social environment, and 
Imitation. 61 What this means Is that since the prophets are models 
for the believers, those Muslims who want to bring about 
revolutionary changes In their societies should follow their example. 

The second step, after the revolutionaries' soclo-psychological 
freedom. Is to bring about consciousness to the society. In 
Interpreting a verse of the Holy Quran, Ayatullah Taleqanl argues 
that prophets' first task was "to Illuminate the people; to deliver 
man from confusion and doubt about truth and falsehood and about 
himself; to deliver him from alienation; to enlighten him about his 
direction, his relations with his Creator, his relations with the 
creation, and his responsibilities In life." To Inculcate this Idea 
In his audience, he repeats It over and over In different words. He 
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also warns his audience that "socio-political campaigns, 
demonstrations and slogans are Important; but they should not make 
our youths neglect Ideas* reflection, mental development* 
strengthening faith and belief, and understanding their goals and 
Ideologies."®^ 

After the people are enlightened, they will rise up themselves. 

They should not, however, engage In armed struggle right away. "It 

Is the duty of every Muslim to give guidance to the tyrant, to speak 

to him charitably, to say 'Tyranny is not In your best Interest; It 

Is not In the best Interest of the country or society. Mo bandit and 

tyrant has ever come to a good end.' He must be counselled. If he 

does not accept-the counsel, then the ranks must be closed and a 

63 

force to oppose him must be created." 

The last sentence In the quote refers to organization and armed 
struggle. Ayatullah Taleqanl notes two further conditions for waging 
armed struggle ( Jihad ): (1) It should be waged along side a just 
Imam, and (2) it should be purely "in God's way." In regard to the 
second condition he argues. 

When the nature of God's way and the nature of the adversary 
become clear, and the ultimate outcome comes Into view so that 
the people's Intentions are purified, then jihad becomes truly 
"in God's way." At that time, the people must rise up in jihad. 
Otherwise, however much Importance Islam gives to jihad and 
warfare. It places an even greater value on human lives. One 
must not be led to one's death by feelings. One must not be 
incited. Jihad has been Instituted for the sake of our 
belief. 64 

Another form of revolutionary action that Ayatullah Taleqanl 
emphasizes Is mazlumyat (being Innocently victimized by brutal 
force). In his lectures in 1979, he considers mazl umyat as the 
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sharpest and most effective weapon that the revolutionaries have. He 
urges the revolutionaries to rely upon mazlumyat and not to fight 
back the army. 

Most of the army are Muslims. Most of them are Iranians. They 
are your brothers and your sons. ... Enemy's last resort Is to 
use the army against us. ... What should we do? We should see 
how and when our movement picked up momentum.’... [We should 
realize that] faith In addition to mazlumyat turns Into a force 
and becomes the most effective weapon in the world. ... The 
victories we have had so far are all the result of mazlumyat . He 
[the Shah's soldier] would shoot and we would say "Allahu Afcbar" 
(God Is the Greatest). ... It was these cries that shook up the 
human conscience of those who had become no more than the wolves 
of Imperialism. 65 

Ayatullah Taleqanl also emphasizes the Importance of unity 
during the process of the revolution. He asks the revolutionaries to 
avoid any action that would bring about division. He also asks them 
to nullify the Shah's plots and propaganda to create fear and 
disunity by more cooperation. He tells them , "we are all one 
Iranian family. If there Is not enough food, we will eat just once a 
day. If I have food but my neighbor does not, I will sacrifice and 
share mine with him. No one tells the parents that they should eat 
less when the children are hungry; It Is natural to do so. This Is 
the way Islam wants [all the believers to act towards each other]. 
When you attain such a quality, know that you can solve most of the 
problems." 6 ® 
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6. Commitment to Action and Self-Confidence . For Ayatullah 

Taleqanl man Is located at the center of all the changes that happen 

In a society. "The form of a society and the movement of history 

originate with man." As noted earlier, he argues that man has 

great potentialities and Is duty-bound to work for their 

actualization. He has also the duty to struggle In the way of God, 

which Is the way of the people, to oppose Illegitimate authorities, 

68 

to establish equity, and to enjoin good and forbid wrong. When a 
person believes In all these, certainly he cannot remain apathetic 
and Inactive. 

Moreover, Ayatullah Taleqanl argues that the struggle to fulfill 

one's duties should not be confined to following a leader. 

One of the misfortunes of the underdeveloped nations Is that the 
people always expect their leaders ... to move first; then they 
would follow them blindly. The Quran teaches against such a 
position. [According to the Quran,] each human being should move 
himself; he should rely upon himself; so that If the leader Is 
lost, the people would be able to continue their way. ... If 
you are not organized Into a group, rise up two by two; and If 
you cannot even do that, then rise up one by one. It Is after 
the rising up that the thought and Ideas will be activated. 

He also tells his audience that the power of God and Truth 

support those who rise up to establish equity.^ 

Another method by which Ayatullah Taleqanl tries to bring about 

commitment to action Is by reminding the revolutionaries of the 

significance of their action. He tells them, "this [Revolution] Is 

not the Issue of one nation, confined within certain borders. It Is 

an Issue that will change the destiny of the Middle East and the 

whole world. With the commitment of our nation and vigilance of each 

and every man and woman, young and old, this movement will move 
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forward. Hopefully It will open up a new logic and a new school of 

thought for a world which Is frustrated by all other systems and 

71 

schools of thought." 


7. Sacrifice and Revolutionary Patience . Ayatullah Taleqanl 

believes "sacrifice" and "resistance" to be the message of the 

revolutionary movement In 1979. He declares: 

Brothers and sisters! Take this message of ours to everyone. We 
are engaged In a severe and critical struggle. [The enemy] 
creates terror and artificial shortages. It wants to scare us of 
cold weather and [lack of] gasoline and food so that It could 
crush us. But It will not be able to scare us. You have become 
conscious and vigilant. . . . The same youth who had sunk Into 
corruption yesterday Is standing against Imperialism and 
domestic tyranny and despotism—with all Its artillery and 
tanks—today. ... We should be ready and willing to devote 
whatever wealth we have to this cause. ... This [Revolution] 
Is a matter of historical Importance and the destiny of our 
generation. ... We should not behave In such a manner that 
would make the future generations curse us. 72 

Ayatullah Taleqanl also encourages self-sacrifice by arguing 

that martyrdom Is to witness the Truth. "If someone becomes effaced 

In the Truth, forgets himself In the way of the Truth or for the 

sake of the Truth, and gives himself over to be killed In witness of 

the Truth or to uphold the Truth, he Is called a martyr." He tells 

his audience that "Sod values the blood which has been shed In His 

way, not even a drop would be wasted;" and that "sacrifice serves 

evolution." 73 He frequently reminds them of the early martyrs of 

Islam—especially those who were martyred with Imam Husain In 

Karbala—and Invites them: "Come, let us become martyrs; let us 

dominate the world [of materialism]; let us rise above the world! 

74 

This Is what Is meant to be a believer." 
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8. Simplification . Since Ayatullah Taleqanl Is more concerned 

with the Ideal Islamic society—especially In his book on Islam and 

Ownership— he frequently refers to the early history of Islam which 

was the embodiment of the Ideal society. The Islamic state 

established by the Prophet In Madina Is the prime example. He also 

75 

gives examples of the caliphs Omar and All. In regard to 

martyrdom and sacrifice, he emphasizes the story of Imam Husain and 

his companions who were martyred by the army of Yazld In the Karbala 

desert In the year 62 A.H.(682 A.D.).^® In order to nullify the 

Shah's propaganda as well as to emphasize the Illegitimacy of his 

regime, he compares his propaganda against the religious scholars to 

Yazld's propaganda against Imam Husain.^ 

Ayatullah Taleqanl mentions the phrases " Allahu Akbar" (God Is 

the Greatest) and " La llsha 111 all ah " (there Is no entity worthy of 

worship but God) as "the most frequently repeated mottoes" of the 

revolutionaries. He also quotes some verses from • the Quran as 

78 

mottoes for brotherhood, cooperation, charity, and Jihad . 

9. Claim to Truth and Rationality. Ayatullah Taleqanl Is first 

and foremost a commentator on the Quran. Thus, the Holy Quran 

constitution the basic source of truth for him. He also frequently 

refers to the*traditions of Prophet Muhammad and some Imams. History 

In general and the Islamic history In particular Is another source 

upon which he relies heavily to support his views. Occasionally he 

also refers to the works of non-Muslim scholars and philosophers 

79 

such as Jean Jaques Rousseau, George Jurdac. 
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Rationality and logical reasoning play an Important role In 
Ayatullah Taleqanl's writings and lectures. His argument regarding 
the superiority of the Divine law has already been noted In section 
(4) above. But what was presented there was only a summary. He 
devotes numerous pages to arguing about the shortcomings of man-made 
laws as well as about how Islam deals with the roots of human 

problems before legislating laws and how Its laws work 
effectively.®® 

Ayatullah Taleqanl uses logical reasoning In his Interpretation 
of the verses of the Quran as well. His Interpretations are usually 
much more comprehensive and go much deeper Into the meaning of each 

word and the relations of the words of a verse to each other than 

the works of most other commentators. The following example 
demonstrates this point. 

Verse 29 of the fourth chapter of the Holy Quran says, "Oh ye 
who believe! Eat not up your property among yourselves In vanity and 
falsehood, except for trade and commerce by mutual good will; and 
kill not yourselves. Verily God has been to you Most Merciful." 

Traditionally this verse has been understood as a prohibition of 

8i 

waste and violence and an encouragement of trade and traffic. 

Ayatullah Taleqanl, however, finds much more meaning In It: 

This verse, by Its reference to the original and primary 
condition of property, has forbidden any kind of disposition and 
ownership In vanity and falsehood, and has made "trade by mutual 
consent and good will" an exception. Conjunction of property to 
all the addressees—that Is, "your property"—and the expression 
of "among yourselves" turn the attention to the original and 
natural state of property—be It natural resources or social 
products—which belongs to all [mankind] and should be "among" 
all and available to all. Personal disposition and Individual 
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ownership Is not permitted when It Is based on vanity and 
falsehood, without any rights. The right [of disposition and 
ownership] Is granted to Individuals only when they perform 
useful manual or mental work on the property at disposal. This 
means that the "contractual" right of disposition and ownership 
Is limited to the proportion of useful work put Into a property. 

Then the verse makes trade by mutual consent an exception 
to this rule. The reason Is that although commerce does not have 
a direct and fixed effect on giving value to goods or making 
them useful—because what the merchant does Is to make useful 
and valuable goods available to a consumer and profit by It—In 
general It does play a useful and necessary role In economic 
circulation, providing for people's necessities of life and 
[promoting] division of labor. 

..."Trade by mutual consent and good will" means that both 
sides of a transaction are completely aware of all the 
conditions of the transaction and willingly consent to them. 
Although usually trade Involves mutual consent, the 
qualification of "mutual good will and consent" must be for the 
reason of Its comprehensiveness and generality; that Is, there 
should not be any kind of pressure nor any direct or Indirect 
domination. With reference to "your property" and "among 
yourselves,” the phrase ["mutual consent"] also Intends the 
public consent and the consent of the society. Any transaction 
and trade which Is harmful to the society, causes public 
dissatisfaction, or takes place under pressure of the rich Is 
Illegitimate. ... 

The phrase "kill not yourselves" seems to refer to the end 
result of eating, disposition and ownership In vanity and 
falsehood; because deprivation, class conflict, violence, and 
fighting that occur In the heart of a society are the clear 
results of "eating In vanity" and harmful and unsatisfactory 
trade.* 2 

Criticism of rival Ideologies : Capitalism and communism both 
come under Ayatullah Taleqanl's frequent attacks. This can also be 
considered an effort to establish his claim to truth. The reason for 
criticizing capitalism Is clear; the Shah's economic policies were 
based on a capitalist model. The reason for criticizing communism 
seems to be that the Iranian youths were susceptible to Its 
Influence. Ayatullah Taleqanl considers both capitalist and 
communist regimes as the outcome of Western countries economic and 
Industrial fluctuations In recent centuries and believes they do not 
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take Into consideration the realities of human life. He argues that 

because of their origin In the Industrial revolution, the economists 

of both schools focus their attention on solving the problems of 

Industry and Industrial products. "They do not provide any clear, 

decisive, and equitable solution to the questions revolving 

disposition and distribution of natural resources, a solution which 

could be acceptable and satisfactory to the original and real owners 

of these resources [that Is, the people as a whole] and safeguard 

their rights, and In the meantime expand, develop, and Increase the 

production of those resources. Moreover, In both capitalism and 

communism wealth and Its growth have been Idolized. They are 

unrealistic because they "limit man's creation [human nature] to his 

need for food, shelter and production. [They] look at man only as a 

83 

tool for production, distribution." 

In regard to ownership rights, Ayatullah Taleqanl argues that 

the freedom of absolute ownership of private property In capitalism 

results In exploitation, oppression, accumulation of wealth, 

emergence of the capitalist class, and deprivation of the workers. 

The total abolition of private property In communism, on the other 

hand, leads to limitation of human freedom and Individual liberties 

and to the establishment of dictatorship of a particular class. 8 * 

He also presents a detailed critique of Western countries' and 

communist states' failure to abolish different types of 

85 

discriminations In spite of their loud cries to the contrary. 
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REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGY IN THE WORKS OF AYATULLAH MUTAHHARI 

Ayatullah Mutahharl Is a very prolific writer and lecturer. The 
book Yadnama-e Ustad-e Shahid Murtaza Mutahharl (In Commemoration of 
the Martyred Teacher Murtaza Mutahharl) lists 50 books written by 
him or prepared from the collection of his articles and lectures (33 
had already been published and the other 17 were ready for 
publication when the list was prepared). It also lists 27 articles 
which were published In periodicals but not In any of his books, and 
It notes several hundred cassettes of his lectures. 1 Most of 
Mutahharl's works deal with Islamic philosophy and theology. Some of 
the works are concerned with Islamic history, gnosis, and 
jurisprudence. He also has a book on Islamic economics. None of the 
writings and lectures, however, can be considered "political" as 
such. Nonetheless, many of them do contain political thoughts In one 
way or another. 

Ayatullah Mutahharl's following works were Included for analysis 
In this study: 

(1) "The Martyr," an article written In the m1d-1970s,^ 

(2) Insan dar Quran (Man In the Quran), a book most probably 
written In 1977-78, and 

(3) Jame'a wa Tarlkh (Society and History), also most probably 
written In 1977-78.^ 
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1. Political Consciousness . In most of his writings and 
lectures, Ayatullah Mutahharl's major aim seems to be to turn man's 
attention from his Immediate selfish concerns to higher Ideals and 
noble goals. Although he presents his discussions In a 
rellglo-phllosophlcal language. In addition to bringing about 
philosophical and religious awareness he Is also bringing about 
political consciousness. The higher Ideals and noble goals he 
assigns to man are not Individualistic and cannot be achieved by an 
Individual alone. Rather, they concern humanity as a whole and their 
Implementation In the society certainly would lead to political 
action. 

Ayatullah Mutahharl's Ideals and goals for man are based on his 

view of Innate human nature. He argues that, "In the process of the 

general and substantive movement of the universe, man emerges with 

additional dimensions [than those of animals]. ... The basis and 

pillar of man's personality and character which Is the sources of 

his thought and higher Ideals Is laid down by the hand of the 

4 

factors of creation within his nature." Unlike animals, however, 
man Is not born with a fixed personality. Rather, "man Is born a 
potential creature who moves according to his faculties towards a 
special set of needs and tendencies under the guide of Innate forces 
and In the light of external phenomena. He would receive the 
actuality he deserves—namely, humanity—should he develop his 
potentials. On the contrary, he would turn out a 'metamorphosed' 
[alienated] creature. If he accepts the existence Imposed on him by 
external forces." 5 In addition to the moral and spiritual 
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tendencies and attractions which "enable man to extend his sphere of 
activities beyond the limits of the material world Into the sublime 
moral and spiritual horizons," man Is equipped with the power of 
Intellect and will. Thus, "he Is able to resist his selfish desires, 
liberate himself from their domination, and 'rule' over them. Man 
can put all his desires under the direction of his Intellect, 
allocate certain ranges of fulfillment to each, and thus achieve 
'moral/spiritual' freedom which Is the most valuable type of 
freedom. This great capability which Is a characteristic of man—and 
does not exist In animals—qualifies man for [undertaking] 
'responsibility’. It grants to man the right to 'choose', and makes 

C 

him genuinely a 'free' being enjoying 'freedom of choice'." 

Ayatullah Mutahharl's philosophical thought Is not Independent 

from his religious thought. He believes that Islam pays special . 
attention to make man discover and know his "self"—not his physical 
properties, but his real self as created by God with all Its 
potentialities. 

It Is the "self" which Is called the "spirit of God". By knowing 
that "self" man will feel dignity, honor, and sublimity. He will 
consider himself too noble to submit to humilities and 

debasement. He will discover his sanctity and will also find 

meaning and value In the moral and social sanctities. 

The Quran talks about man's [being] "the choicest*. Why? 

[Because] It wants to say you are not an "accidental" creation 
which has come Into existence by blind forces. ... You are the 
chosen and choicest creature. For this reason you have a mission 
and responsibility. Without doubt man Is the strongest and the 
most powerful creature on the planet earth. ...[But] he should 
realize his real position In the universe. He should know that 
he Is not solely earth-bound; rather, there Is a ray of Divine 
Spirit In him. He should know that he can take precedence over 
the angels In knowledge and gnosis. He should know that he Is 
free, with freedom of choice, responsible for himself, 
responsible for other Individuals, and responsible for the 
construction and development of the world. 
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[The Holy Quran says,] "It was He [God] who created you 
from the earth and asked you Its development” (8:61). 

Man should know that he Is the trustee of God. He should 
know he has not found superiority by chance or In order to 
practice tyranny and despotism grabbing everything for himself 
and disregarding any duty and responsibility. 7 

Ayatullah Mutahharl notes that the Holy Quran not only praises 

man as God's trustee and Khalifa (viceregent and representative), 

considering him higher than the angels. It also condemns man as 

"lower than the low." This Is not a contradiction. Neither does It 

only mean that man Is a double-nature creature half of which Is 

praiseworthy and the other half blameworthy. It means, rather, that 

According to the Quran man has all the perfections In him as a 
potentiality which he must actualize. It Is man himself who Is 
his constructor and architect. The primary condition for man's 
achievement of his potential perfections Is "faith". Faith leads 
to taqwa (piety. God-consciousness), good deeds, and struggle In 
the way of God. It is faith which transforms science and 
knowledge from being an evil tool In the hands of man's passions 
and selfish desires Into a useful tool [for his movement towards 
perfection]. 

Therefore, the true man who Is God's khalifa, to whom the 
angels prostrate, to whom everything [on earthJ belongs, and who 
possesses all human perfections Is man with faith—not without 
It. 

Man minus faith Is a degraded and Imperfect being. He Is 
greedy, murderous, avaricious, and meager. He Is denier [of the 
Truth] and lower than the beast. 1 B 

Faith brings responsibility and action along with It. Ayatullah 
Mutahharl argues that "the teachings of the Quran are all based on 
responsibility both on Individual and social levels. The order to 
enjoin right and forbid wrong Is an Instruction to the Individual to 
rebel against the corruption and tyranny of the society." He also 
notes that "Islam considers struggle against tyranny and oppression 
a sacred responsibility and permits jihad , which Is the same as 
armed struggle, under certain conditions." One such condition that 
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he notes Is when a person or a group of people are deprived of their 

rights and when "weak and helpless people are trapped In the claws 

of oppressors.” He also argues that Islam, which Is "a culture, a 

school of thought, and an Ideology with divine origin and addressed 

to man and human nature, has a comprehensive message the orientation 

of which Is towards justice, equity, purity, morality and 

spirituality, love, goodness, and struggle against oppression." He 

believes the message of Islam Is capable of creating a great 

movement and a deep-rooted revolution: "a divine and human 

revolution In which the divine zeal, spiritual happiness, divine 

attraction, and human values shine and glow—a revolution the 

examples of which we have repeatedly witnessed throughout the human 

history with the Islamic revolution [of Prophet Muhammad] being the 

g 

most glorious one.” 

Ayatullah Mutahharl emphasizes man's awareness of self and the 
world. "Man Is both self-conscious and world-conscious, and he loves 
to Increase his awareness of both. In fact, man's evolution, 
development, and prosperity depend upon his consciousness of his 
self and the world.”^° He distinguishes eight types of 
consciousness for man: (1) primordial natural consciousness, (2) 
philosophical consciousness, (3) world consciousness, (4) class 
consciousness, (5) national consciousness, (6) human 
consciousness, (7) gnostic consciousness, and (8) prophetic 
consciousness. Of prime Interest here Is his discussion of human 
consciousness because It deals with "a sense of community among the 
people so that they Identify with a larger group and strive for 
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their conmon Ideals." 11 As for other types of consciousness, 

primordial consciousness Is Intrinsic and concerns only one's self. 

Prophetic consciousness Is limited to a small number of Individuals. 

Philosophical consciousness, world consciousness, and gnostic 

consciousness are mostly Individualistic and do not lead to social 

commitment. Class consciousness and national consciousness do bring 

about social commitment and a sense of community, but Ayatullah 

Mutahharl criticizes them because: (1) they are concerned with 

particular groups and not with humanity as such, and (2) they lack 
12 

moral aspects. 

Human consciousness Is self-consciousness In relations to all 
human beings. 

Human-consciousness Is based on the principle that all mankind 
form one real unit and enjoy one 'collective human conscience.' 
Humanltarlanlsm and humanism exist In all members of humankind. 
... If a person attains such a consciousness, his agony will 
only be the agony of mankind; his hopes and aspirations will 
reflect only those of mankind; all his efforts will be directed 
towards [serving] mankind, and all his friendships and 
animosities will be for the sake of mankind. He will be a friend 
of man's friends, that Is, science and knowledge, culture, 
health, welfare, liberty, justice, and love. He will be hostile 
to man's enemies, that Is, Ignorance, poverty, oppression, 
disease, repression, and discrimination.' 3 

Mutahharl relates this type of consciousness to his notion of 

Innate human nature—discussed earlier—and concludes that for man 

to attain human consciousness and become part of a unified body, 

first he must have developed his true human nature and potentials. 

How can the wild and primitive man, who has remained at the 
stage of Infancy and whose human nature Is still dormant, feel 
the agony of others? How can he be subject of 'collective 
spirit'? The case of alienated man Is also quite clear. So It Is 
only the human beings who have reached the level of humanity, 
those who have attained their true human nature, and those who 
have become fruitful [to others] that are truly parts of one 
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body on whom a 'collective spirit' rules. ... Thus, what can 
really make all mankind one unified 'we' and breathes a 
collective spirit Into them ... Is only 'commonness of 
faith'—not conmonness of physical composition or that of the 
roots. 

Ayatullah Mutahharl also holds that man Is a social creature by 
his nature. "In order to attain the perfection for which he has the 
potential, mankind has a social tendency. This tendency prepares the 
ground for a collective spirit which serves as a means for taking 
man to his ultimate perfection. Nonetheless, It Is man's nature that 
determines the direction of the collective spirit. In other words, 
the collective spirit Is also at the service of human nature." This 
collective spirit, which Is "a combination of spirits. Ideas, 
feelings and emotions, desires and aspirations, and will and 

volitions," makes society "a real compound of the type of natural 
compounds." 15 

According to Mutahharl man's social life Is natural—not 
contractual or an Imposition—not only because man Is social by 
nature, but also because God has created mankind with different 
physical, spiritual, Intellectual, and emotional talents and 
capabilities. Some have excellence In some regards and others In 

some other regards. Thus, naturally all the people need each other 
and tend to join each other. "The comnon social needs and the 

peculiar human relations bring the people together and unify their 
lives In such a way that It make Individuals In a society 

[comparable to] the passengers In an airplane or a ship travelling 
together towards the same destination. Either they will all reach 
the destination together or all will stop short. They face the 
perils together and find a unified destiny." 15 
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Martyrdom and political consciousness ; In the article on “The 
Martyr," Ayatullah Mutahharl tries to bring about political 
consciousness by turning people's attention to the value of 
martyrdom and self sacrifice. He considers martyrdom the highest 
position "a man can aspire for" and his hat "Colnly he, who Is 
killed In an effort to achieve the highest Islamic objectives and Is 
really motivated by a desire of safeguarding true human values, 
attain this position." He argues, "at no time Is a martyr's blood 
wasted. It does not flow on the ground. Every drop of It Is turned 
Into hundreds and thousands of drops, nay Into tons of blood, and Is 
transfused Into the body of his society. ... [The martyr] revives 
the spirit of valour and fortitude, courage and zeal, especially 
divine zeal, among the people who have lost It. This Is why Islam Is 
always In need of martyrs. The revival of courage and zeal Is 
essential for the revival of a nation. 7 

2. Criticism of Social Arrangement . In Ayatullah Mutahharl's 
works covered In this study there Is no criticism of the existing 
social arrangement In Iran. These works may not be atypical. None of 
his works with which I am familiar present any criticism of the 
Shah's regime or the prevailing social, political, and economic 
conditions. Moreover, some critics have charged that "Mutahharl 
dealt conservatively with the political Issues and the nation's 
struggle during the trying conditions [of the Shah's oppressive 
rule]." 18 
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As to why Ayatullah Mutahharl did not speak against the Shah and 

his oppressive and exploitative regime, I believe It would be unfair 

to think It was due to Indifference or fear. As the testimonies of 

his close friends—personalities like Ayatullah Muntazerl, Ayatullah 

Or. Behlshtl, and Hasheml Rafsanjanl—show, he was politically 

19 

active at least as early as the early 1960s. The reason for his 
abstention from criticism can probably be deduced from the following 
remarks by one of his colleagues: "After Imam Khomeini was exiled to 
Turkey In late 1343 [1964], Hal'at-e Mo'talefa [an Islamlc-orlented 
political party] considered transforming Its activities from 
educational and Ideological to political and military. ... [But 
Mutahharl, who was a leading member, was against this view.] He was 
one of those who argued, 'we still have not presented a genuine and 
systematic Ideology. We have not provided our youth with education, 
clarifying different concepts to them. The youth Is moving on the 
basis of emotions, and Its knowledge of Islam Is meager and 
Insignificant. ..." Thus, Mutahharl seems to have believed that 
he could better fulfill his duties by presenting the genuine 
teachings of Islam to the Iranian society, especially to the youth, 
than by criticizing the regime and risking the opportunity to speak. 

The following passage In one of Mutahharl's books Is also 
relevant to the question and sheds some light on the reasons for his 
lack of criticism: 

In some cases supporting the [existing] power Is forbidden and 
acquiring power Is a duty. Suppose we face a violent and strong 
enemy who wants to attack our rights or to attack Islam. If we 
do not have the power to confront It at the present, and If 
confrontation leads to losing our resources without any 
[positive] results at the present or In the future, obviously we 
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are not obligated to confrontation and prevention [of tyranny]. 
But we have always been—and we are—obi 1 gated to work for 
acquiring strength and joower, so that under such a condition we 
do not remain Inactive.* 1 

3. New Set of Values . In general, Ayatullah Mutahharl refers to 
values less often than other Iranian revolutionary leaders. 
Moreover, unlike others, he mostly emphasizes spiritual and personal 
values—though he underscores some social values as well. 

a. Spiritual values : Faith Is on top of the list of Ayatullah 

Mutahharl's values (mentioned 12 times). He also emphasizes 

self-sacrlflee , evolution (towards perfection) , and devotion and 

worship (each noted seven to nine times). Love , fiod-consclousness , 

(God's) trusteeship , purity (of soul) , and beauty are other 

22 

spiritual values In Mutahharl's list of values. 

b. Personal values : Know!edge and responsibility are Important 
personal values for Ayatullah Mutahharl noted at least nine times 
each). He also emphasizes awareness and consciousness , reflection 
and Intellect , freedom of choice and willpower , strength , honor and 
dignity , and truth (four to six times each). He mentions moral 
vertue , piety , courage , and welfare and prosperity at least twice 

each and health , sincerity , fortitude , and zeal at least once 

. 23 
each. 

c. Social values : Among social values, Ayatullah Mutahharl 

emphasizes good deeds , freedom , justice , and Jihad (struggle) (each 

noted at least seven times). He also mentions Independence , culture , 

24 

charity , equality , and Hijra (migration) . 
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4. Outline of the Good Society . In the works covered In this 

study, Ayatullah Mutahharl does not provide an outline of the Ideal 

society. This does not mean, however, that he Ignores this Important 

component of the Ideology of revolution. He has written a book on 

Islamic economics and has delivered numerous lectures not only on 

Islamic economics but also on the principle of consultation In 

Islam, Islamic education, women's rights In Islam, International 

relations In Islam, and leadership In Islam. Those books and 

lectures will certainly Indicate elements of the good society. 

Analysis of all those works, however. Is beyond the scope of this 

study. Nonetheless, In order to get an Idea of how he envisioned the 

Ideal Islamic society, I will briefly present some points Ayatullah 

Mutahharl made on the subject In his lectures on "the Islamic 

Revolution" In the months following the victory of the revolutionary 
25 

movement In Iran. 

a. The form of Islamic government : Ayatullah Mutahharl proposes 
that an Islamic government will be an "Islamic Republic." The word 
"republic" means that the people—regardless of sex, color, and 
creed—will elect the government. The only criterion will be 
maturity and mental competence. Moreover, It means that the 
government will be elected for a certain term at the end of which 
the people will either re-elect the same government or will replace 
It with a better one. The word "Islamic" means that the government 
will rule according to Islamic laws and principles. 

b. Islamic law : Based on his notion of human nature, Ayatullah 
Mutahharl argues that although man's species does not change, he 
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does not remain static either. Rather, he moves In a process of 
social evolution. Because of this, man needs some permanent and 
fixed principles which demarcate his evolutionary path, and he needs 
some changing rules which will govern his behavior In different 
stages that he moves through. Islamic laws are not legislated for 
stages, rather, for the evolutionary process. Nonetheless, they also 
provide necessary guidelines for the stages. Islam provides fixed 
laws for man's constant needs and changing rules for his changing 
needs. 

c. The role of the Faglh (top Jurist, the leader) : According to 
Ayatullah Mutahharl, In an Islamic state, that Is, a state where the 
majority of the people have accepted Islam as an Ideology and have 
committed themselves to follow It, the faglh will play the role of 
an 1deo1ogue~not that of a ruler. The duty of an Ideologue Is to 
supervise the correct and proper Implementation of the Ideology. He 
supervises and reviews not only the eligibility of the Executive and 
the person who becomes the President, but also makes sure that they 
carry on their duties within the framework of Islamic Ideology. 
Faglh will also be elected by the people. 

d. Justice : Ayatullah Mutahharl emphasizes the role of justice 
In an Islamic society and argues that the success and continuation 
of the revolution will depend upon the government's pursuit of the 
path of justice. Justice means elimination of class differences, 
bridging the economic gap, abolition of all kinds of discrimination, 
and prevention of maltreatment to anyone—even the criminal who Is 
sentenced to death. 
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e. Islamic brotherhood : According to Mutahharl, an Islamic 
society will be organized on the basis of love and Islamic 
brotherhood. This means that the people will be ready to sacrifice 
their own comfort and Interest for the sake of others. The early 
Islamic society provides the best model for this type of 
relationship. 

f. Freedom : Ayatullah Mutahharl believes there will be genuine 
freedom of thought and expression In an Islamic society. Again on 
the basis of his notion of Innate human nature, he argues that 
genuine freedom means to confine man's animal-side and selfish 
desire and to liberate his "humanity"—that Is, the potentialities 
and tendencies that differentiate man from animals. The latter 
Include man's logical thinking and higher tendencies such as the 
tendency to search for the truth, the tendency to moral virtues, the 
tendency to beauty and aesthetics, and the tendency to cherish and 
worship the Truth. 

g. Independence : Mutahharl notes that an Islamic government will 
be completely Independent: politically, economically, culturally* 
and Ideologically. 

5. Program of Action . Since Ayatullah Mutahharl does not present 
a criticism of the existing conditions of the society, he does not 
specify the targets of change on which the struggle should focus. He 
discusses In detail, however, the agents who would bring about the 
changes and the forms of action that are necessary. 
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a. Agents of action : Mutahharl notes that the message of the 
Quran, which contains revolutionary teachings. Is addressed to 

an-nas , that Is, "the people" as a whole. He criticizes those 

scholars and activists who translate an-nas as "the masses" and 

argue that Islam Is the Ideology of the oppressed. Ayatullah 
Mutahharl grants that most of the followers of the prophets were 
from the mustadhaf (weak and oppressed) group. He also grants that 
Islam Is oriented towards the Interest of the mustadhafeen (those 
who are weak and oppressed). He rejects, however, the view that 
Islam divides the society Into two groups of mustadhaf and mustakbar 
(arrogant) and considers belonging to each class as the sole 
criterion for engaging In revolutionary or anti-revolutionary 
activities. Presenting evidence from the Quran, he argues that: (1) 
there have been revolutionary believers who have come from the 
mustakbar class, and (2) not always all of the mustadhaf class has 
been Included In the "revolutionaries of Tawhld (monothlesm, 
unity)." According to Mutahharl, what brings about comnltment and 
responsibility Is attachment to God and to human conscience—not 
belonging to a deprived group. To be receptive to the revolutionary 
message of the Quran, a person should be pure, untainted, and alive 
to his true nature; he should also feel anxiety and responsibility 
towards creation. The reason why the majority of prophets' 
followers were from the oppressed and deprived group Is that wealth 
and a luxurious way of life taint the true human nature and bring 
about comnltment to the status quo. By the same token, the youth, 
whose nature Is still pure. Is more receptive to the revolutionary 
teachings of Islam than the older generation. 
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b. Forms of action ; On the basis of the verse of the Quran that 
"Lol Allah changeth not the condition of a people until they (first) 
change that which Is In their hearts" (8:11), Ayatullah Mutahharl 
argues that Islam gives "priority" to the moral foundation of a 
society over Its material foundation. It does not mean, however, 
that It overlooks the latter. According to him, the first type of 
consciousness that Isl-am wants to bring about Is man's remembrance 
of his origin and his destiny. 

Where did you come from? Where are you? Where are you going? 
Where did the world come from? Which stages has It passed 
through? Which direction Is It going? The first anxiety of 
responsibility that the Messengers brought about was the anxiety 
of responsibility towards the totality of Creation and Being. 
Anxiety of social responsibility Is part of that anxiety. ... 
This deep-rooted consciousness which extends to the depths of 
human nature creates In man such an enthusiasm for the defence 
and expansion of his beliefs that he Is ready to sacrifice 
himself, his wealth, his position, and his children for Its 
sake. Thus, the Messengers used to start from what Is called as 
"superstructure" In our age and moved to "Infrastructure." ... 
Any religious movement today should use a similar method. 27 

The second type of consciousness that Islam wants to bring about 

Is human consciousness, that Is, turning man's attention to the 

nobility and dignity of his essence. "In this school [Islam] ... man 

Is a ray of the Divine spirit. The angels have prostrated to him and 

call upon him from the heights of Empyrean. In spite of his animal 

tendencies to lust, evil, and corruption; In this creation [man] 

there Is a pure essence which, by Its nature. Is Incompatible with 

evil, bloodshed, lying, corruption, meanness, humility, and bearing 

28 

with oppression and Injustice." 

At the third level, Islam wants to bring about consciousness of 
social rights and responsibilities. Mutahharl quotes verses from the 
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Holy Quran regarding the duty to fight for freedom of the oppressed, 

the right and duty to fight for self-defence, and the duty to repel 

Injustice. He emphasizes that Islam considers these rights and 

duties as human values to strive for. "The Quran never relies upon 

[utilizing] psychological complex; nor does It Incite envies, lusts, 

29 

and selfish motives. ..." 

As for the methods to bring about different types of 
consciousness and to fulfill responsibilities, Ayatullah Mutahharl 
does not talk In detail. He just notes that at the first stage 
guidance, reminder, encouragement, and logical reasoning should be 
used. "From the point of view of the Quran, these methods can 
completely change a person and the direction of his life. They can 
change his character and bring about a moral and spiritual 
revolution In him." He believes that Islam finds a pure Innate 
humanity even Inside a most cruel and tyrannical ruler, such as the 
Pharaoh of Egypt at the time of Moses. Thus, a tyrannical ruler 
should be given advice first, before other actions are taken against 
hi .. 30 

If the use of the above methods does not lead to desirable 

results, then, according to Ayatullah Mutahharl, Islam considers 

31 

"struggle, jihad, and the use of force moral and ethical." He 
argues that weakness cannot be an excuse for Inaction. "In the same 
way that an Ignorant Individual or society who has failed to work 
for acquiring awareness Is responsible to God, ... a weak Individual 
or society which falls to acquire power and strength Is held 
responsible by God." If the enemy Is too strong and direct 
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confrontation Impossible, the revolutionaries are not responsible to 

fight back. They are responsible, however, to strive for acquiring 

32 

strength and force. 

6. Conwltment to Action and Self-Confidence . Based on his notion 
of Innate human nature, Ayatullah Mutahharl presents a philosophy of 
history In which man plays the central role. His philosophy of 
history encourages commitment to action and self-confidence at least 
In two ways: (1) It considers man as the maker of his own destiny, 
and (2) It holds the view that the ultimate victory belongs to those 
who fight In the path of the Truth. The following Is an attempt to 
derive his philosophy of history from the works covered In this 
study. 

First of all, as noted earlier, Mutahharl argues that, "In order 
to attain the perfection for which he has the potentials, mankind 
has a social tendency. This tendency prepares the ground for a 
collective spirit which serves as a means for taking man to his 
ultimate perfection." When this Is the case, then both Individual 
and society are fundamental. "Society Is a real compound of the type 
of natural compounds. It Is, however, a combination of spirits. 
Ideas, feelings and emotions, desires and aspirations, and wills and 
volitions—not that of bodies and limbs. ... Individual human 
beings, each of whom enters social life with his Innate resources as 
well as the resources which he acquires from nature, merge together 
In their spirits and Ideas and find a new spiritual Identity which 
can be called a 'collective spirit.' ... But since the component 
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parts of the compound of society—that Is, the Individuals—do not 

dissolve Into the new compound, ... the Individual Is also 
33 

fundamental.” 

Ayatullah Mutahharl further argues that If society Is 

fundamental, then It has Its own character and life, and there are 

certain laws which govern It. He quotes from the Holy Quran to show 

that this Is In fact the view of Islam. "The Noble Quran makes It 

clear that communities and societies—because of being not just 

collections of Individuals but communities and societies—have 

34 

certain laws, and rise or fall on the basis of those laws.” From 

his study of the Quran, he derives four main factors which 

contribute to the rise or fall of civilization: (1) justice or 

Injustice, (2) unity or disunity, (3) Implementation or neglect of 

the social duty to enjoin right and forbid wrong, and (4) moral 

35 

uprightness or wrong doing and moral corruption. 

Civilizations rise and fall. In this process, according to the 

Holy Quran, "The scum Is cast away, but that which Is of use to man 

remains on earth” (13:17). Thus, human society moves ahead and 

evolves. According to Mutahharl, the motor of history Is again the 

potentialities latent In human nature. 

Nan has some characteristics on the basis of which his social 
life evolves. One of those characteristics and potentialities Is 
to gather and record experiences and experiments that will form 
the bases of future experiments. 

Another potentiality Is to learn through speech and pen. . 
. . [Thus] the experiences and experiments of one generation are 
transferred by oral communication and by writing to the future 
generations. . . . 

The third characteristic Is that man Is equipped with the 
power of Intellect and Invention. . . . His fourth 
characteristic Is his Innate desire to, and natural Interest In, 
novelty. That Is, man does not only have the potential to Invent 
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and create whenever he needs to, but by his nature he desires 

Innovation, Invention, and creativity. 36 

What Is the direction and the path of history's evolution? 
Ayatullah Mutahharl believes that all "societies, civilizations, and 
cultures progress towards unity and uniformity and finally will 
merge Into each other. The future of human societies Is a single 
universal society In which all possible human values actualize; and 
In which man attains his real perfection, his actual prosperity, and 
finally his genuine humanity." For Mutahharl this means "the victory 
of faith over faithlessness, victory of piety and God-consciousness 
over looseness, victory of righteousness over corruption, victory of 
good deeds over evil deeds, ... and the ultimate victory of the 
fighters of the path of the Truth." ,5/ 

Ayatullah Mutahharl argues that from the Islamic point of view, 
the causality of history and the laws of society do not mean 

historical and social determinism. "Although the society has a power 
which Is stronger than the Individuals, It does not mean that 
Individuals have no choice In their human and social affairs. 
Durkhelmean determinism results from the fact that It Ignores the 
fundamentalIty of Innate human nature which has emerged from the 
evolution In substance of humankind at the heart of nature. This 

Innate nature provides man with such a possibility and freedom that 

enables him to rebel against social Impositions." In addition to the 
social environment and the time factor and history, Mutahharl 
considers heredity and geographical and natural environment as 
factors that limit man's arena of freedom. Man cannot sever his 

relations to these factors completely. He can free himself, however. 
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from their shackle to a great extent and can conform them to his 

wishes. He can do so "by his power of Intellect and knowledge on the 

one hand and his power of will and faith on the other." Knowledge 

and science enable man to construct his society and his future any 

way that he wants. Faith, on the other hand, guides man how to 

construct his future to be better for himself and for his society. 

"Faith makes the man, and man makes the world by his power of 

science and knowledge. Where science and faith 'combine', both man 

38 

and the world will prosper." 

7. Sacrifice and Revolutionary Patience . Only a few writings and 
lectures of Ayatullah Mutahharl seem to concern themselves with 
Inculcating the values of self-sacrifice and revolutionary patience. 
One such work Is "The Martyr" which Is Included In this study. In 
that lecture, Mutahharl tries to Inculcate these values In the 
following ways: 

(1) He considers martyrdom the highest position man can aspire 

for. Martyrs and the mujahlds (warriors) who long for martyrdom are 

the chosen friends of God and will have the highest status In 

paradise. Martyr Is one of the "three classes of people who will be 

allowed to Intercede with Allah on the Day of Judgment." According 

to Islamic jurisprudence, a martyr Is the only person whose dead 

body "Is neither to be washed, nor Is It to be shrouded In fresh 

sheets. ... It shows that the spirit and personality of a martyr are 

so thoroughly purified that his body, his blood and his garments are 

39 

also affected by this purification." 
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(2) A martyr Is like a candle "whose job Is to burn out and get 

extinguished, In order to shed light for the benefit of others." As 

noted earlier, the blood of a martyr Is never wasted. "It does not 

flow on the ground. Every drop Is turned Into hundreds and thousands 

of drops, nay Into tons of blood, and Is transfused Into the body of 

his society." Thus, the martyr "revives the spirit of valour and 

fortitude, courage and zeal, especially divine zeal, among the 

40 

people who have lost It." 

(3) The spirit of martyrdom and the zeal for jihad are necessary 

for the security of Islamic states. "A Muslim community equipped 

with the spirit of jihad, cannot be vulnerable to the enemy's 
41 

assaults.” 

(4) If a person dislikes jihad and martyrdom, "Allah will clothe 

[him] with a garment of humiliation." This Is so because "Jihad, or 

at least a desire to take part In It, Is an Integral part of the 

42 

doctrine of Islam. One's fidelity to Islam Is judged by It." 

(5) Ayatullah Mutahharl quotes the examples of early Muslims, 
Including Imam All and Imam Husain, who had "the spirit of longing 
for martyrdom.” He argues that, "[w]e always have Imam A11(P)'s 
[sic] name on our lips and claim to be devoted to him. ... But, true 
Shla'lsm requires us to follow In his footsteps, too." He also 
argues that "[w]eep1ng for the martyr [which takes place at 
connemoratlon of Imam Husain's martyrdom] means association with his 
fervour, harmony with his spirit and conformity with his longing. 
... [It means] that whenever a situation demanding sacrifice arises, 
the people should have the feelings of a martyr and willingly follow 
his heroic example. 
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(6) Ayatullah Mutahharl also quotes several passages from the 

Holy Quran and numerous traditions of the Prophet, Imam All, and 

44 

Imam Husain about the Importance of jihad and martyrdom. 

8. Simplification . In two of the three works covered In this 

study, Ayatullah Mutahharl exerts little efforts—If any—to 

simplify his teachings and Ideology by the use of stories, symbols, 

and slogans. In "The Martyr," however, he refers to several stories 

and notes some phrases which can be used as slogans: "The Martyrs 

are the candles of society;" "Jihad Is a door to paradise;" "Jihad 

Is the garment of piety;" "If our bodies are to die and decay. Is It 

45 

not better that they are cut to pieces In the way of Allah?" 
These three works might represent the general trend In Mutahharl's 
writings and lectures. He seems to focus his attention primarily on 
the educated strata. Thus, he does not see much need for 
simplification. When he does use stories. It seems to be due to the 
nature of the topic rather than a concern with the level of his 
audience's education. 

9. Claim to Truth and Rationality . Ayatullah Mutahharl Is first 
and foremost a philosopher. Thus, he uses logical reasoning as a 
basic tool to establish his claim to truth. As the discussions In 
sections (1), (4), (5), and (6) above show, he seems to try to build 
a comprehensive, coherent, and consistent theory on the basis of his 
principle of Innate human nature. He also frequently uses logical 
reasoning to refute the views of those with whom he does not agree. 
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Ayatullah Mutahharl's philosophical arguments are not separate 

from his faith, however. His premises are mostly derives from the 

Holy Quran; for example, his principle of Innate human nature or the 

causality of history and society. Sometimes he also uses the verses 

of the Holy Quran to support the points that he Is making; for 

example, when he argues that the ultimate victory and the 

Inheritance of earth belong neither to all the weak and oppressed 

people nor exclusively to them, rather they belong to the righteous 
46 

servants of God* 

Unlike Imam Khomeini and Ayatullah Taleqanl, Mutahharl seldom 

uses traditions of the Prophet and Imams and historical evidence In 

support of his arguments. More often he refers to the works of 

Muslim and non-Muslim philosophers and scholars. For example, he 

presents quotations from the works of Allama Tabatabale, Dr. 

Mohammad Iqbal, Montesquieu, William James, Raymond Aron, and 

47 

Mahatma Gandhi In support of his arguments. 

Criticism of rival Ideologies : Unlike Ayatullah Taleqanl, who 

criticizes both capitalism and communism, Ayatullah Mutahharl 
directs his criticism only to Marxism. The reason for this may have 
been the Influence of Marxism among the educated youth to whom he 
addressed his teachings. In the works covered In this study, 

Mutahharl criticizes Marxism only once and on only one point. He 
devotes, however, more than 50 pages to the criticism, which Is 

focused on “historical materialism."^® The method he uses Is to 
first discuss the five premises of historical materialism and 

alternative philosophical principles to those premises. Then he 
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derives six "logical conclusions" from those premises regarding 
society and history. Afterwards, he presents a six point criticism 
based on the premises and conclusions. His points of criticism are 
briefly the following.* 9 

(1) Baselessness : "A philosophical theory of history ought to be 
based upon observation of contemporary events and historical facts, 
and should be applicable to other times also. Either It should be 
formulated on the bases of historical evidence, being In addition 
applicable to events of the present and the future, or It should 
have been deduced and Inferred from a priori premises based upon a 
series of scientific, philosophical, and logical principles." 

"The theory of historical materialism does not fulfill the 

50 

conditions of any of the above-mentioned methods. ..." 

(2) Revision of views by the founders : One of the premises of 
historical materialism Is the economic foundation of society being 
the "Infrastructure" and other foundations constituting the 
"superstructure." Logically this means "one-sided dependence of all 
other structures on the economic base." As a matter of fact, Marx 
frequently refers to this kind of one-sided relationship. 

"But Marx, In many of his writings, has raised another Issue on 
the basis of dialectical logic, which may be regarded as a revision 
of his view and also a kind of departure from absolute historical 
materialism. That Issue Is related to the [principle] of reciprocal 
causation, [according to which] there Is a kind of reciprocal causal 
relation between all parts of nature and all parts of society." 
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Moreover, we find Engels writing: "Marx and I are ourselves to 

blame for the fact that the younger people sometimes lay more stress 

on the economic side than Is due It. We had to emphasize the main 

principle vis-a-vis our adversaries, who denied It, and we had not 

always the time, the place or opportunity to allow the other 

elements Involved In the Interaction to come Into light." 

Furthermore, Lenin and Mao contradicted and revised the theory 

51 

of historical materialism by their actions and their writings. 

(3) Invalidity of necessary correspondence between base and 

superstructure : Contemporary historical evidence (e.g., failure of 

revolutions to take place In England and other Industrial countries, 

socialist revolutions In non-industrial countries, the U.S.A. and 

Japan having the same economic system In spite of sharp differences 

In their political regimes, religion, morality, etiquette, etc.) 

have contradicted the Marxian thesis that there Is a correspondence 

between the superstructure and the base, a correspondence which will 

be affected by changes at the base and which will remain static 

52 

should the base remain unchanged. 

(4) Nonconformity of Ideological and class bases : Contrary to 

what the theory of historical materialism claims, there have always 

been personalities, philosophies, and Ideas—and more Important than 

all, religions—which have preceded their times or classes. Ue can 

find many Ideas that the material conditions of the age In which 

they emerged have disappeared completely, but still they "shine as 

53 

stars over the horizons of human history." 

(5) Independence of cultural development : It Is true that man 
and the means of production evolve and develop together. But It does 
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not mean that the development of culture and science solely depends 
upon the development of the means of production. First of all* there 
Is no doubt that "man first develops his scientific knowledge and 
then externalizes his knowledge to Invent technological tools." 
Secondly, the "evolution" and "growth" of man Is "literal" and that 
of the means of production "figurative." "Wherever real development 
and figurative development take place side by side. It Is quite 
obvious that the real development Is to be considered the principal 
development and the figurative development Is secondary. 

Moreover, what we have said applies only to technical 
knowledge and know-how. In other sciences like medicine, 
psychology, sociology, logic, philosophy, and mathematics, there 
Is not even the possibility of such a unilateral correlation. 
Progress In those sciences depends to the same extent [or even 
less] upon the material and economic conditions as the material 
and economic conditions depend upon the growth of sciences. 54 

(6) Historical materialism contradicts Itself : According to 

Ayatul1 ah Mutahharl, 

historical materialism as a theory, as a philosophical point of 
view or as part of superstructure, either applies to Itself or 
It doesn't. If It does not apply to Itself, It contradicts 
Itself. If It Is governed by Itself, It Is valid for a limited 
period only; It cannot be applied to other periods from which It 
excludes Itself. This objection Is also valid In the case of 
dialectical materialism, which considers the principle of 
dialectical movement and the principle of unity of opposites 
applicable to the whole reality Including scientific and 
philosophical laws. 55 

Ayatullah Mutahharl ends his criticism of historical materialism 
with the remark that, "I cannot conceal my amazement as to how such 
a baseless and unscientific theory could become famous as a 
scientific theory. The art of propaganda Is Indeed capable of 
working wonders I"®® 
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Chapter VII 

REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGY IN THE WORKS OF ENGINEER BAZARGAN 


According to Hamid Algar, "It Is not until the post [World War 
II] period that we see a beginning of an Islamic development [In 
Iran] In thought and expression that Is separate from the 
traditional concerns and Institutions of the Shl'l ulama."^ One of 
the pioneers and leading figures of this new development was 
Engineer Mehdl Bazargan. Bazargan started his rellglo-polltlcal 
activities with the establishment of the Students' Islamic Society 
In Tehran University, "which was by no means a simple students 

association but concerned Itself with the propagation of Islam In 

2 

the contemporary Idiom." The Students' Islamic Society was 
founded during World War II and was followed by a number of other 
Islamic societies—such as the Engineers’ Islamic Society, the 
Teachers' Islamic Society, and the Lawyers' Islamic Society—In all 
of which Bazargan played a leading role. He joined the Oil 
Nationalization Movement of Mosaddlq and Ayatullah Kashanl In the 
early 1950s and, together with Ayatullah Taleqanl, founded the 
Liberation Movement of Iran In the early 1960s. 

Most of Bazargan's published works are the edited versions of 
the speeches that he delivered In the gatherings of the Islamic 
societies In mid to late 1940s and late 1950s and early 1960s. He 
has written relatively few books. In his lectures and books Bazargan 
stressed a number of points. "The first was the complete congruence 
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between Islam and the established findings of modern natural 

sciences* the applicability of Islam to contemporary social and 

political problems, and the fact that Islam Is a total way of. life 

3 

that addressed Itself to all strata of the society." 

The following works of Eng. Bazargan were reviewed for this 
study: 

(1) "The social and Universal Muslim," a collection of two 
speeches delivered at Hedayat Mosque and at the Students' Islamic 

4 

Society meeting In January 1960. 

(2) "Man and God," a speech delivered at the Engineers' Islamic 

5 

Society's meeting In January 1961. 

(3) "All and Islam," a speech delivered In February 1961.® 

(4) "Youthful Islam," a speech delivered at the Students' 
Islamic Society's gathering In early 1962.^ 

(5) "The Borderline between Religion and Politics," a speech 
delivered at the second Congress of Iran's Islamic Societies In 
August 1962. 8 

1. Pol 1tlcal Consclousness . Eng. Bazargan finds his contemporary 
fellow Iranian Muslims to be Individualistic and selfish, while he 
finds Islamic teachings emphasizing socio-political activeness and 
selflessness. He also sees the historical evolution of humankind as 
moving towards the fulfillment of Islamic Ideals. Thus, he tries to 
bring about political consciousness by making the members of his 
society aware of the genuine teachings of Islam and of mankind's 
social evolution. 
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a. Islam a social religion ; According to Bazargan, 

In the logic of the Quran, and In the Word of God, Individual Is 
considered as a being related to a collectivity—a collectivity 
of the past and the present. Ordinances, duties, activities, and 
accomplishments are all collective, not Individualistic. 
Moreover, worship In Islam—while focusing on Individual—has 
social dimensions. The Quran also explicitly orders mutual 
consultation among the Muslims, formation of a community, and 
social discipline. In Islam Individual Is not only responsible 
for his self-improvement and self-development but also for the 
affairs of his society. 9 

Bazargan criticizes Iranian society—Including Its religious 
scholars (before Imam Khomeini's movement)—for falling to 
"understand Islam and Its great social dimension. ... We are locked 
up In the narrow shell of personal affairs. We think 
Individualistic, live Individualistic, and act Individualistic." 10 
He Invites his audience and readers to come out of that shell "and, 
at the order of the Quran, to think and act broadly, socially, and 
universally. We should know that [as the Prophet has said], 'The 
Hand [l.e., support] of God Is with the community.'" 11 
Two of the social duties that Bazargan notes are: 

(1) social criticism: enjoining good and right and forbidding 
evil and wrong, and 

12 

(2) struggle against oppression. 

He also Invites the religious scholars to concern themselves 

with socio-economic problems of the country and the world and to 

13 

change their method of work. 

b. Conmon border between religion and politics : Eng. Bazargan 
observes that religion and politics are two very significant and 
effective factors In life of a society as well as In the destiny of 
a nation. Whether a person believes and takes part In them or not. 
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he will certainly be affected by them. Religion and politics have a 

common border which Is not always respected. In practice, either 

religion has the upper hand and guides politics, or politics Is 

dominant and shapes people's beliefs. By the growth of government 

power, "now, unlike the past, the government controls all the 

affairs of a country." Government's Interest and Interference In 

religion Is very obvious In the case of Iran. It seems that If 

religion does not control politics, the latter would overcome 

14 

religion and will destroy It. 

According to Bazargan, one of the main factors In Muslim 
nations' predicament was that the religious and pious people 
disregarded social and official positions and relinquished them to 
the mean. Ignorant, and charlatan Individuals. Bazargan sees an 
Implicit agreement between religious personalities and the 
government by virtue of which the religious personalities think that 
If they do not Interfere In politics and the affairs of government, 
the government would not Interfere In their affairs. This Is far 
from reality, Bazargan argues. "The more [the religious 
personalities] stay away from politics and leave It unchecked, the 
more will the government usurp power and authority and make Itself 
dominant."^® 

For Bazargan the relation between religion and politics should 
be one sided; that Is, religion should Interfere In politics, but 
politics should not Interfere In religion. The dominance of religion 
does not mean, however, that religious scholars monopolize the right 
to appoint all government officials. What It means Is that religion 
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shows the direction In which politics should function. Moreover, 
every Muslim Is duty-bound to be concerned with, and actively 
participate In, politics. To fulfill this duty, he should monitor 
the activities of the government closely and be knowledgeable about 
the socio-political Issues of his country and the world. 16 

Eng. Bazargan frequently refers to the lives and sayings of 
Prophet Muhammad and the Imams to demonstrate their concern with, 
and participation In, socio-political activities. He emphasizes the 
examples of All and Husain and quotes the Prophet as saying, for 
example, "The person who wakes up in the morning and Is not 
concerned with [getting Involved In] the affairs of Muslims Is not a 
Muslim.* 17 

c. God as the ultimate goal of a Muslim : Eng. Bazargan argues 
that, “The reality and actuality of God's existence Is related to 
the reality and actuality of all values. If there Is absolute truth 
and value, God must also exist. On the other hand. If God/Truth Is 
not absolute, how can we believe In values such as beauty, love, 
humanism, sacrifice ... .“ According to him, the attributes which 
the prophets have ascribed to God and have set as man's Ideal are 
the highest and most desired values cherished by leaders of mankind 
throughout history. The prophets have also taught that God has put 
all the forces of creation at man's disposal to use for his self 
development. Moreover, God has promised man that he can reach 
Infinity and can elevate himself to the level of God's attributes. 
The acts of worship prescribed by religions are meant as training 
and exercise to prepare man to achieve the ultimate goal of 
"meeting" God. 16 
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Eng. Bazargan also emphasizes Muslims 1 belief In the Hereafter 
and notes Its significance. 

In the teachings of all true prophets—and more clearly and 
emphatically In that of the last Prophet [Muhammad]—belief In 
the Hereafter, and especially preparing oneself for the 
Hereafter, constitutes an article of faith. What this means Is 
neither withdrawing from the world nor giving oneself up to It. 
It means doing good deeds and serving the people. What kind of a 
service? Not to comnlt oppression, aggression, and treachery; to 
respect the rights of others—even those of animals; love, 
kindness, and charity. ... In short, [It means] constructing the 
world of others. 

Bazargan also notes that the outcome of prophets' schools not only 

Include what the philosophers and reformers of mankind have desired, 

but much more. "People's material life and living conditions will 

19 

Improve without their becoming materialist or selfish.” 

d. Historical evolution of mankind : Eng. Bazargan talks about 

three kinds of evolution In human history: (1) the trend towards 

democracy and humanism, (2) the broadening scope of human activities 

and decisions, and (3) the change In "social gods." 

(1) According to Bazargan, mankind lived In a "sub-animal" level 

for tens of thousands of years. That was the time when man had lost 

his original free state of nature and had accepted servitude to some 

members of his own species—something which, according to Bazargan, 

even animals do not do. After a long time, 

slowly he tended towards freedom, liberty, and understanding 
democracy—as a result of which social cooperation and sudden 
advancements became possible. With his recognition of human 
rights and character, he rapidly ascended to the heights of 
science and perfection. ... At the present, more than ever, he 
Is determined to correct the deviations and weaknesses that he 
has brought upon himself. With a view to his enormous potentials 
and great responsibility, he Is also determined to assign 
absolute value and special rights to human personality. 20 
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Bazargan's views on democracy and today's civilization seem 
ambiguous. In one Instance he argues that democracy has become 
prevalent In the recent centuries and has produced liberty, human 
dignity, and justice which In turn have caused "human potentials to 
fully manifest themselves and the lofty palace of civilization to be 
built." On the next page, however, he notes that under the 
bourgeoisie,democracy brought about human slavery to capital and 
Industry and consequently led to a reduction In productivity. "Thus, 
It became necessary to establish a relationship between a worker's 
product and his personality, spirit, and heart. This was the second 
step In the direction of recognizing human status and worth. In 
addition to the right to equality, comfort, democracy and 
bourgeoisie [sic], man was granted the right to choose and to attain 
dignity." Then he criticizes American society which "looks at the 
Individual human being as a dollar-producing animal or machine. All 
factors and all material and spiritual means are employed so that a 
person delivers the maximum profit to the American society. There Is 
not much concern with the Individual's own well-being, education and 
dignity."^ 

(2) Bazargan asserts that In today's world all human affairs 
have outgrown the Individual, family, tribal, and even the national 
levels. 

[Human relationships] have expanded and developed enormously. 
Slowly everything has become International. Geographic, 
historical, economic, and Intellectual boundaries have been 
removed, and now It Is the time for the political and military 
boundaries [to be removed]. ... The economy of no country Is 
Independent. ... Military defense at a local or national level 
Is ridiculous. Adopting an Ideology or regime Is not within the 
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bounds of one nation's choice any more. ... The civilized and 
strong countries have been divided Into two blocks: the East and 
the West. 22 


This situation, according to Bazargan, leads to a feeling of 
Impotence and fatalism. But this Is so only In the authoritarian 
regimes. 

In real democratic countries, the status of the Individual Is 
not debased. Rather, In such societies a balance Is established 
between Individual and society. Society Is like a great mirror 
where the Individual sees a picture of himself together with 
thousands of other pictures. He Is well-acquainted with the 
society; and when he sees that he can play a role and have the 
right to freely express himself, he would love and respect the 
society and will also consider himself respectful and 
responsible. 23 

(3) Bazargan also finds an evolution In what he calls "social 

gods"—which he defines as any concrete or abstract being that 

replaces God In man's mind or Is associated with Him. He believes 

the first "social god" was the paternal head of the family In 

ancient India, Greece and Rome. At the second stage, the father was 

replaced with tribal chiefs (e.g., among Arabs) and feudal lords and 

princes (e.g.. In medieval Europe). Soon after that, however, the 

"social god" was transformed from personal and physical beings to 

non-material and general concepts and social symbols such as central 

government, patriotism, and nationalism. Later on they evolved 

further Into "spiritual symbols, such as liberalism, capitalism, 

socialism, and communism. ... This has been the evolutionary process 

of social Idols or the deities created by man's mind. The final 

stage of this process can be nothing but [belief In] the Creator and 

24 

Sustalner of the worlds." 
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2. Criticism of Social Arrangement . Eng. Bazargan does not 
present a systematic criticism of the socio-economic and political 
system under the Shah's regime. From time to time, however, he makes 
passing remarks In criticism of the existing situation. Those 
remarks can be categorized Into three groups: 

a. Criticism of the society : Bazargan not only criticizes his 

contemporary fellow Iranians as Individualistic and selfish but also 

his society as "shaky and stagnant [which Is] empty of noble and 

higher goals and Ideals. We lack the [power of] will. Initiative, 

Innovation and progress. We do not have any Intellectual, artistic 

and economic products." In such a situation, he finds "luxury, 

leisure, and extravagance extremely Improper. They will lead only to 

25 

weakness and destruction." 

Bazargan asserts that "Muslims as a whole live In a shameful 
situation of weakness, poverty, and backwardness. We are far away 
from what Is Ideal to us and satisfactory to God. We are alive and 
engage In reproduction. But we are weakling living beings with 
limited number of defective offspring." He enumerates a number of 
factors which he believes have contributed to the predicament of 
Muslims In general and the Iranian society In part1cular:(l) tribal 
and national attachments; (2) worldly ambitions and accumulation of 
wealth; (3) royal luxury and extravagance; (4) withdrawal from 
society, apathy. Inactiveness; (5) division and disunity; (6) 
emphasizing the ritualistic and formalistic aspects of worship and 
neglecting Its real meaning and significance; (7) 
self-righteousness, being proud of one's own religion, and being 
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sure of one's salvation; (8) exploitation of religion for achieving 

some socio-political goals; and (9) looking outside for help and 

26 

seeking foreign loans and advisers, l.e., lack of self-reliance. 

b. Criticism of the regime and the government : Bazargan 

criticizes monarchy as a “sub-animal" form of government which came 

Into existence after man's life In the free state of nature. He 

seems to believe that western democracy Is not the most perfect form 

of government. Nonetheless, he talks about It wishfully and states 

that “genuine democracy Is different from the Imitative, deceitful, 

27 

and fraudulent democracy of our rulers." He also considers the 

motto of the Shah's reglme—whlch put the Shah's name together with 

the Name of God and homeland—as a form of trinity and therefore 
28 

polytheism. 

Bazargan not only criticizes the Shah's regime, but also those 

persons who were In the realm of power. He calls them "Ignorant, 

29 

Impious, Illiterate, and charlatan." Regarding the government 

30 

bureaucracy, he describes It as "wasteful and useless." 

c. Criticism of the living standards ; Speaking about his trip to 

the United States, Bazargan Implicitly criticizes the living 

conditions In Iran. "In America ... you can clearly see that the 

basic necessities of life and conveniences are easily available. 

Great efforts have been made so that people do not face the smallest 

problem and difficulty In their travel and movement, housing, food, 

work, leisure, medical care, research and other affairs of life. For 

an Iranian who goes there. Its comparison Is Indeed amazing and 
31 

astonishing." 
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3. New Set of Values . Eng. Bazargan refers to and emphasizes 
social values the most. He emphasizes spiritual values as well, but 
refers to a relatively smaller number of such values. He refers to 
more personal values than the two types mentioned above, but he does 
not emphasize any of them. 

a. Social values : charity/serving people , work/action , and 

love/kindness are the leading social values In the list of values 

noted by Bazargan (each mentioned at least 12 times). Justice and 

know!edge/educatlon closely follows the above values. Freedom , 

struggle , evolution/progress , and social responsibility are next In 

the 11st. Bazargan also notes cooperation , humanism , consultation , 

32 

discipline , and equality (at least twice each). 

b. Persoanl values : Among the personal values, Bazargan refers 

to prosperity , strength , and freedom more often than to others (four 

tc six times each). He refers to dynamism , hope , courage , and 

dignity/honor at least three times each; to honesty , thoughtfulness , 

firmness , foresight , and perfection at least twice; and to 

creativity , beauty , generosity , humbleness , forgiveness , 

33 

cleanliness , and moderation at least once. 

c. Spiritual values : Bazargan refers to God-consciousness 

(obedience to God and His love and pleasure) more often than to any 

other value (16 times). He also emphasizes piety/asceticism and 

self-sacrifice/martyrdom . He notes salvation and faith four times 

34 

each and supplication at least once. 
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4. Outline of the Good Society . Eng. Bazargan does not present 
an outline of the social, economic and political systems of the good 
society which he desires to replace the Shah's regime. He talks 
briefly, however, about the role of religious scholars In the Ideal 
society, about the purpose of politics In such a society, and about 
"genuine democracy." 

a. The role of religion and religious scholars : According to 

Bazargan, religion should set the principles and the goals of the 

government, but should not Interfere Into the details of Its 

activities. In relations between religion and politics, Bazargan 

gives the upper hand to religion. Nonetheless, he believes, 

"religion and politics [In the ordinary understanding of the terms] 

should not mix with each other. A borderline should be observed 

between the two. Each should have Its own freedom and 
35 

Independence." He also proposes that "the selection of those In 
charge [In the government] and the way the administration functions 
are not subject to religion's direct supervision. Neither have the 
religious scholars any right to Interfere In the appointments and 
procedures [of the government] by the virtue of their religious 
position." 36 

b. The purpose of politics : Bazargan believes that "politics 
should be only for the sake of Sod." To him, this means that It 
should be at the service of the people. "In many verses of the the 
Quran 'for the sake of God* Is synonymous—or at least It 
Implies—'for the sake of the people.' The aim of politics Is the 
good and prosperity of the people. ... But It Is neither just the 
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good and prosperity of this world nor those of the Hereafter alone. 
As a matter of fact. In the Quran, the prosperity of this world Is 
not separated from that of the Hereafter. ... Rather, the goal and 
real life Is the Hereafter, and this world—as the Prophet puts 
It—Is a cultivating field. 

c. Genuine democracy : Although Bazargan does not Introduce 

democracy as his Ideal system, he seems to have a special liking for 

It. He call All—his Ideal leader—as "the most democratic head of 

38 

state and ruler In the world." He emphasizes the following 
democratic values and procedures In All's leadership: (1) not 
forcing the people to vote for him, (2) not being harsh to his 
opponents: they even continued to receive their regular stipend from 
his government, (3) freedom of expression and freedom of dissent, 

(4) consultation with the people, and (5) following the decision of 

39 

the majority. 

Elsewhere Bazargan defines genuine democracy In the following 
terms: 

(1) Equality: all the Individuals benefiting equally from the goods 
and privileges. 

(2) Social justice: all the people enjoying equal rights. 

(3) Government by the people for the people: liberation of people 

40 

from servitude and obedience to others. 
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5. Program of Action . As noted at the beginning of this chapter, 
Eng. Bazargan was very active In establishing Islamic associations 
and forming political parties. In his speeches and writings, 
however, he does not present a program of action for bringing about 
revolutionary change and establishing the desired society. 

In the works covered In this study, the only remarks by Bazargan 
that relate to this subject are the following. 

a. Struggle with one's own (lower) self : According to Bazargan, 

although Islam emphasizes the significance of society. It bases the 

reform of the society on the reform of the Individual. Thus, before 

any change can take place In society, the Individuals should change 
41 

themselves. 

b. Organization : Bazargan proposes that the work for social 

42 

reform should begin with the formation of small groups. He 

exhorts the members of the Islamic societies: 

You, the Islamic societies, can Initiate great reforms and 
revolutions In the country and In the Muslim world. You could do 
this easily If you do not limit yourselves to just talking, 
verbal propaganda, and superficial and temporary meetings. You 
should continue your mutual relationships and your meetings 
specially after your graduation—so that you could perform 
broader services and activities. Enter general and professional 
Islamic societies. Do not be just nominal members there. Pay 
your membership fee regularly; and with firm determination work 
sincerely and actively for reaching the comnon goal. ... 

One of the signs of believers and one of the keys that God 
has given them to achieve victory Is patience, perseverance, 
steadfastness, and diligence. [As the Quran states:] "And God Is 
with those who are patient and steadfast."43 
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6. Commitment to Action and Self-Confidence . In his writings and 

speeches, Eng. Bazargan exerts groat efforts to encourage his 

readers and audience to realize their potentials, to have 

self-confidence, and to be active and dynamic. 

Bazargan notes that man's potentialities are Infinitely great, 

and he has been slowly acquiring the qualities which the believers 

attribute to God. This Is In accordance with Islamic teachings. "The 

Noble Messenger [Muhammad] reports God's Message: 'My servant! Obey 

Me so that I make you like Myself (or a manifestation of Myself).' 

In this ordinance God has promised man that he can reach Infinity 

and acquire divine attributes—Including creativity and the power to 

44 

carry out what he wills." Bazargan also argues that 

man Is such a being that he can do and be whatever he wants. He 
Is the one who makes everything—Including himself—and employs 
everything. [Self-reliance has always produced] geniuses and 
great movements from among the Individuals and nations. Those 
who have relied upon outside factors—or have expected help from 
them—have been doomed to fall » 45 

Eng. Bazargan warns his audience and readers about the negative 

Impacts of apathy and feeling Impotent. He argues that once an 

Individual believes that he Is Impotent and cannot make his own 

decisions, he will lose hope, sense of responsibility, and even his 
46 

character. Bazargan also considers extreme asceticism and 

mysticism—which led to apathy and Inaction among Muslims In the 

47 

past—as a main factor In the predicament of the Muslims. 

Bazargan tries to Inculcate In his audience and readers 
activeness and self-confidence by reminding them of the Islamic 
teachings. He notes, for example, "a Muslim Is not a man of belief 
only. He Is also a man of action: positive, fruitful, and effective 
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action. ... When your heart and mind are fixed on God's religion, 

the Omnipotent God will suffice to solve all the problems and 

difficulties."* 8 He also reminds his audience of Imam All's 

example. "Usually we associate piety and holiness with self-restraln 

which means being extra-cautious. That Is followed by withdrawal and 

resignation which leads to Indolence and uselessness. ... All was 

'the Master of the pious people.' But he was also the most diligent, 

49 

hard working, and prolific of all. ..." 

In his speech on "Youthful Islam", Eng. Bazargan applies a 
formula from the field of thermodynamics In the case of social life 
In order to demonstrate that Islam revives and rejuvenates its 

followers. To put It In a nutshell: On the basis of his formula 
(W-U-TS), Bazargan argues that a person's revival and 
rejuvenation—which Is based on W (the factor of effective and 
active energy [work], or the actualized portion of a person's 
ability and potentiality)—takes place only by Increasing U (innate 
energy or the measure of a person's love, wants, and desires) and 
decreasing S (entropy or the amount of goods and belongings that a 
person accumulates) as well as decreasing T (the measure of heat or 
the value and rate of a person's wealth). He notes seven factors 
prescribed by Islam (and religions in general) that contribute to an 

increase in U and a decrease in S and T. They are: (1) charity, (2) 

asceticism (valuing material goods not as an end In themselves but 
only as a means for spiritual growth), (3) piety and fasting, (4) 
patience and self-sacrifice, (5) loving the people and serving them, 
(6) forblddence of snoblshness and arrogance, and (7) prayer and 
supplication. Therefore, Bazargan concludes. 
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The result of following the genuine divine religions—Including 
Islam—Is that the person's hopes and attention will be focused 
on God. He will draw benefits from the source of the highest 
blessings and then will spend what he has acquired In the 
service of the people. ... The higher the level of a person's 
searching* activity, acquisition, level of gnosis of his 
Creator, and charity and kindness to the downtrodden, the higher 
will be his level of productivity and efficiency, and the closer 
will he move to Infinity.50 


7. Self-Sacrifice and Revolutionary Patience . Out of the five 
speeches studied In this chapter, Eng. Bazargan refers to the 
significance of self-sacrifice only In one speech—that Is, "The 
Youthful Islam". 

As noted In the previous section, Bazargan considers 

self-sacrifice and martyrdom as one of the factors that contribute 

to the revival and rejuvenation of the believers. He quotes verses 

from the Holy Quran to show that according to Islam sacrifice of 

wealth and life In not a loss. Rather, It will lead to perpetual 

life. He wants to prove this point by the formula that he borrows 

from thermodynamic as well. His argument goes as follows: 

Since [the genuine Muslims] do not believe they own anything, 
their TS Is zero. Furthermore, since they believe they 
themselves belong to someone else (to God), their belonging 
becomes negative which makes TS negative and further Increases U 
as well as H. Such persons will not become old [because they do 
not strive for] self-preservation or acquisition of wealth and 
status. On the contrary, since their W lacks negativity. It will 
never approach zero and will always remain positive. Thus, they 
are always alive—even when they sacrifice their life in the Hay 
of Truth.51 

Bazargan criticizes his fellow Shias as misunderstanding the 
real meaning of commemoration of Imam Husain's martyrdom: 
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Instead of trying to follow his example, which Is accepting 
self-sacrifice and rising up against oppression and Injustice; 
we think what he [Imam Husain] did will suffice all epochs of 
Islam [and we do not have to do anything]. With the excuse of 
Taqya (dissimulation), we prevent ourselves and our families 
from any movement, any opposition, and any struggle against 
tyranny and corruption. ... [The way we believe. It seems] as If 
the [Quranic] verse 'And do not reckon those who are slain In 
the Way of God as dead, but they are alive' was applicable and 
true only to the day of Ashura , when the third Imam [Husain] was 
martyred. [It seems as ifj giving away pile's wealth and life In 
the Way of God Is death and destruction. 52 


8. Simplification . Eng. Bazargan does not need to simplify his 

message much. In general, he uses a simple language with numerous 

examples from everyday life. Occasionally he also refers to the 

examples of Imams and the Prophet as models to be followed. Among 

Imams he emphasizes All and Husain. He Introduces Imam All as a man 

of practical work, a man of war, an exceptional orator, and a man of 

politics and government as well as an ascetic, pious, and 

53 

God-fearing person and a man of prayer and devotion. In regard 

to Imam Husain, he emphasizes his uprising against oppression and 

54 

Injustice and his martyrdom and self-sacrifice. 

9. Claim to Truth and Rationality . Eng. Bazargan tries to 
support his views and arguments by reference to the Holy Quran, to 
the traditions and Sayings of the Prophet and Imams, to the course 
of human history, to the writings of Western scholars, to scientific 
principles and formulas; and by rational reasoning. 

a. The Holy Quran : Eng. Bazargan refers to the Holy Quran 
extensively. In one speech, "Social and Universal Muslim," he notes 
about 60 verses of the Quran. In most cases, however, he does not 
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present the Quran as an ultimate source of truth and authority. He 

quotes verses of the Quran, rather, to demonstrate that Its 

teachings conform to human rationality, social evolution of human 

history, and "scientific formulas." 66 Only In one speech, 

"Borderline between Religion and Politics," does Bazargan try to 

56 

establish his claim to truth by reference to the Quran. 

b. Traditions and sayings of the Prophet and the Imams ; Except 

for the speech "All and Islam", the subject matter of which Is Imam 

All's life, Bazargan only occasionally refers to the traditions and 

57 

sayings of the Prophet and the Imams. As In the case of the 
Quran, In the speech "Borderline between Religion and Politics", 
Bazargan tries to use the traditions and sayings In support of his 

CO 

points of view. In "All and Islam" he goes one step further and 

argues that All's acceptance of Islam, his total obedience to the 

Islamic teachings, his loyalty and devotion to Islam, and his 

readiness to sacrifice his life In defense of Islam are "the best 

59 

evidence of genuineness, greatness and truth of Islam." 

c. History : Eng. Bazargan refers to history in very general 
terms. He notes, for example, "history values and respects the 
people ... who were not selfish and did not work for personal gains; 
rather, they pursued a goal, an Ideal, and a virtue which was 
beneficial to humanity and raised human value and status." 60 Or, 
to cite another example, he exhorts the youth, "... Construct a new 
Iran and a new pure, strong, and prosperous Islamic society. 
Everything Is possible with the power of God and the bounties and 
potentialities He has granted to man. There are repeated precedents 
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In human history—especially In the history of religions." 61 His 

CO 

reference to the Islamic history Is also In a similar manner. 

d. Writings of Western scholars : Eng. Bazargan who had studied 

In the West and spoke to a Western-oriented audience naturally 
refers to Western scholars In his writings and speeches. In some 
cases his references are extensive. In "Man and God", for example, 
he refers to and quotes from an American author (W. J. Reilly), two 
French scholars (George Vllle and Gaston Berger), and a British 

CO 

philosopher (Bertrand Russel). In some cases, "All and Islam" 

for example, he does not refer to any Western writer. In other 

cases, he refers to Western sources only occasionally. In the other 

three speeches covered In this study, he refers to French 

orientalist Jules La Bcaumc's analysis of the subject matter of the 

Quran, to British writer Bernard Shaw's views on Islam and Prophet 

Muhammad, to French scholar Alxls Carrell's theory on the relativity 

of age, and to French orientalist Prof. Corbon's view on the 
64 

Occulted Imam. 

e. Scientific principles and formulas : Most of Eng. Bazargan's 

views and arguments In his speech "Youthful Islam" are based on the 

formulas and principles of thermodynamics. His application of a 

formula to social life In order to demonstrate that Islam revives 

65 

and rejuvenates Its followers was mentioned above. Bazargan also 
presents the principle of Increase In entropy and the theory of 
evolution as signs of God and evidence of His continuous touch with 
His creation. 66 
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In the physical world the 'arrow of time' seems to point toward 
an Inevitable Increase In entropy as the atoms and molecules 
that make up the world tend toward their most probable 
configuration, and disorder Increases. Life, however,—from the 
first appearance of life Itself to the development and evolution 
of complex human societies—represents a decrease rather than 
Increase In entropy, a movement from disorder to Increasing 
order. The second law of thermodynamics seems to Imply that the 
universe will eventually 'run down,' whereas life Is movement In 
the opposite direction.*” 

These contradicting movements, Bazargan argues, can go on 

68 

simultaneously only on the basis of Divine Will and Power. 

In his other works covered In this study, Bazargan does not 

refer to scientific principles and formulas to establish his claim 

to truth. In all other four works, there Is only one reference to a 

69 

scientific formula—and that In a footnote. 

f. Rational reasoning : Eng. Bazargan occasionally tries to 

establish his point by logical reasoning. In "The Borderline between 

Religion and Politics," for example, he criticizes those Shlas who 

believe legitimate authority belongs only to the Occulted Imam and 

are waiting for him to return and bring about changes. He argues. 

In practice this will mean that falsehood [mongers], oppressors 
and usurpers can do whatever they want to do; we should not say 
or do anything—even In self-defense. ... He cannot establish 
congregational prayer either because only the Occulted Imam Is 
the perfect and just leader of the congregational prayer. ... 
Neither should the teachers teach any lessons, because only he 
[the Occulted Imam] Is the absolute and legitimate scholar. 
Judges should not Issue any verdicts either! 70 

In his speech on "Man and God," Eng. Bazargan tries to prove 

God's existence by rational reasoning—a task In which philosophers 

seem to have failed. He presents two lines of argument. In one case 

he bases his argument on the question of values. His reasoning, 

however. Is more an exposition of an Inconsistency In the position 
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of those who adhere to certain noble values without believing In God 

71 

than a proof of God's existence. Bazargan also refers to the 

efforts of the prophets throughout human history to make man grow 

and ascend and asks why they took upon themselves such an enormous 

task and who Introduced them to God with all His noble 

attributes—attributes which sum up the highest Ideals of humanity. 

He argues that any way we want to explain the question will lead us 

to God. Thus* he concludes* "sun [l.e., human tendency towards God] 

72 

Is Itself the evidence of sun's [l.e., God’s] existence." 
Whether his arguments can convince an atheist of God's existence Is 
an open question. 
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Chapter VIII 

REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGY IN THE WORKS OF DR. SHARIATI 


Dr. All Shariatl Is undoubtedly "one of the major figures In the 

[Islamic] Revolution [In Iran], second only to Ayatullah Khomeini 

himself." 1 The Iranian youth called him "the Martyred Teacher of 

the Revolution" during the revolutionary demonstrations o 1978-79, 

and the Western scholars on Iran consider him "the major Ideoloque 

2 

of the Islamic Revolution." Sharlatl Is also probably the most 
prolific figure among the leaders of the Revolution—especially 
considering the relatively short period of time he had to produce 
his works. The editor of the book Doctor Sharlatl lists about 200 
books, articles, seminars, and series of lectures written and 

3 

delivered by Sharlatl. The list, however. Is clearly Incomplete. 

Sharlatl's first work was published when he was In his early 
20s—l.e., 1955. The most productive period of his life, however, 
was the five years between 1968 to 1973 when he lectured not only In 

4 

Husalnla-e Irshad, but In various universities and Institutions 
all over the country. Most of Dr. Sharlatl's works were originally 
In the form of lectures which were tape recorded and transcribed by 
his students, duplicated In thousands of copies, and distributed all 
over Iran as well as among Iranian students abroad. Sharlatl has 
also written a number of books and has translated several books from 
Arabic and French Into Persian (Including Frenz Fanon's book The 
Wretched of the Earth). He has also written numerous articles and 
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essays most of which were published during his stay In Franc In 
Iran-e Azad (Free Iran, the official newspaper of the National Front 
of Iran Abroad) and In Al-Mujahld (The Holy Warrior, the official 
organ of the Algerian liberation movement). 

Selection of five works from among a couple of hundred of works 
Is obviously extremely difficult and subjective. Unlike some other 
leaders of the Revolution whose some—or most—works do not relate 
to the Ideology of revolution, all Sharlatl's works—even his 
letters to friends and family members—are significant to this 
study. Moreover, Sharlatl talks about many different subjects. 
Although he repeats some themes In various places, each of his works 
Is different from the rest to a larger or smaller degree. 

The following works, which are selected for this study, 
certainly do not cover the whole range of Sharlatl’s views In regard 
to the Ideology of revolution. In order to somewhat remedy the 
situation, I will refer to Dr. Sharlatl's other works from time to 
time. I believe, however, that an Independent study Is needed to do 
real justice to Sharlatl's contribution to the Ideology of the 
Islamic revolution. The selected works are the following: 

1. "Shiism, a Complete Party", a lecture delivered In Husalnla-e 
Irshad, Tehran, Fall 1351 A.H. (1972 A.D.). 6 

2. "Religion against Religion", a conference In the early 

1970s. 6 

3. " Shahadat" (Martyrdom), a lecture In Tehran In winter 
1972-73. 7 
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4. "Reflections of a concerned Muslim: On the plight of 

8 

oppressed people," a lecture In Tehran In Fall 1970. 

g 

5. The lecture "Modern Man and His Prisons." 

1. Political Consciousness . Bringing about political 

consciousness to the Iranian people In general and to the Iranian 

youth In particular seems to be the main focus of Dr. All Sharlatl's 

efforts. In the works covered In this study, he tries to accomplish 

this task by Introducing a new conception of man and a new 

conception of the Islamic Ummat (brotherly community), reminding his 

audience and readers of the characteristics of "monotheistic 

religion" and their responsibilities as free-thinkers, introducing 

a new conception of Shahdat (martyrdom), and by Identifying himself 

with the oppressed throughout the human history. 

a. The concept of man : For the English word "man"—and Its 

related words used In a generic sense—there are two words In Arabic 

and Persian: Bashar and Ensan . Ordinarily the words are understood 

to be Interchangeable. Dr. Sharlatl, however, makes a distinction 

between the two. From his reading of the Holy Quran, he argues that 

by using Bashar, Quran Is talking about two-footed creature that 
emerged at the end of the evolutionary chain. ... Bashar Is that 
particular being that contains physiological, biological, and 
psychological characteristics which are shared by all men. ... 
On the other hand, Ensan Is that unusual and enigmatic being 
that has a special definition that does not apply to any other 
phenomena In nature. ... Bashar Is a "being" while Ensan Is a 
"becoming."' 0 

Thus, according to Sharlatl, all human beings are Bashar because 
they have the same biological and psychological make up and the same 
potentialities. They become Ensan, however, to the extent that they 
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develop their God-given capabilities and move towards perfection. 
"Moving towards perfection" means acquiring divine characteristics 
to Sharlatl. He refers to the verse of the Quran which states that 
man Is God's vicegerent on earth. This means that "man Is a creature 
who Is capable, unlike nature, of utilizing and nourishing God's 
sublime attributes In himself and continuing to evolve." He also 
refers "the famous saying of the prophet Muhammad ... [which! tells 
us that we must assimilate the Lord's attributes."^ 

Characteristics of Ensan : Sharlatl notes three divine 

characteristics towards which man must continuously strive and 

struggle: (1) self- consciousness, (2) freedom of choice, and (3) 

creativity. He defines self-consciousness as "perceiving one's 

quality and nature, perceiving the quality and the nature of the 

universe, and perceiving one's relationship with the universe." 

Thus, "we are Ensan to the extent that we are conscious of these 

12 

three principles." 

In regard to freedom of choice, Sharlatl states, "Man Is a 
chooser; namely, he Is the only being who Is not only capable of 
revolting against nature and the order which Is ruling over him, but 
can revolt against his own natural, physical and psychological 
needs." Sharlatl refers to the story of Adam In the Islamic theology 
and argues that Adam was not an Ensan until he was In Heaven and had 
not sinned. It was only after his revolt against God's order that he 
became "a new creation In the universe, capable of attaining 
salvation by obeying God and praying to Him through his choice." He 
also quotes Descartes, Side and Camus as to what makes each of them 
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know that he "Is". He finds Camus' statement that "I revolt, 
therefore I am" as the most meaningful and "the most exalted 
becoming, peculiar to man." It Is Important to remember the 
circumstances under which these statements In praise of revolt were 
made—namely, the Shah's oppressive and tyrannic rule. It would be 
surprising If any of Sharlatl's students had missed the point. 

In regard to creativity, Shariatl notes that "man Is a creature 
who creates." Man's creativity, however. Is not limited to tool 
production. "Unlike [the view of] some [thinkers] who define man as 
an animal who makes tools. It Is only man who can make things that 
go beyond tools." Man Is not content with what nature offers him. 
During his evolutionary process, man reaches a point when "his needs 
and feelings evolve beyond the totality of nature's powers, 
creativities, and possibilities. ... [He] realizes that his genus Is 
different than Its materialistic nature and that he Is different 
from other animals. He feels that he Is attracted towards Ideals 
which do not exist In nature." Technological Innovation Is one way 
through which man puts his creativity to work. "He wants to fly but 
nature did not give him wings; he begins to build a ship, plane, 
satellite, or spaceship." The second way In which man manifests his 
creativity is through artistic creation which Is "an ultra-natural 
activity."^* 

Man's shackles : According to Dr. Sharlatl, In the process of 
becoming Ensan, man must free himself from four shackles or 
determinants. They are the shackles of nature, history, society, and 
self. Sharlatl views the factors hypothesized by naturalism. 
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blologlsm, hlstorlclsm, and sociologism as shaping man's character 
true to some extent. He argues, however, that all these theories 
disregard a very Important fact, that Is, "man Is capable to 
choose." By his choice and by developing natural sciences and 
technology man can overcome the shackle of nature. Likewise, he can 
overcome sociological determinism and historical determinism by the 
scientific study of the laws that govern human society and 
history. 15 

Man can also overcome the shackle of self, but not through 
science. "The last prison, one's self. Is the worst of all since It 
Is the one which has rendered man the most helpless prisoner." This 
Is a prison that a person carries within himself. "Here, the 
prisoner and the prison are the same; that Is, the disease and the 
patient have merged together. This Is why getting rid of the malaise 
Is so arduous!" 15 The only way man can overcome this shackle Is 
through love. "What Is love?" Shariatl asks. "By love I mean an 
Almighty force (which Is beyond my rational and discretionary 
faculty) In the very depth of my being that can blow me apart and 
help me to rebel against my self. Since the prison Is In me, my 
Inside should be set aflame." 17 For Sharlatl this "love" manifests 
Itself In self-sacrifice. "Love consists of giving up everything for 
the sake of a goal and asking nothing In return. ... It Is a love 
which, beyond rationality and logic. Invites us to negate and rebel 
against ourselves In order to work towards a goal or for the sake of 
others." And he concludes, 

"It Is at this stage that a free man Is born, and this Is the 

most exalting level of becoming Ensan." 18 
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b. The Concept of Ummat : In the same way that Shariati considers 

man not as a "being" but a "becoming," he also considers the Islamic 

community not as a "being" but as a "becoming." The word the Holy 

Quran uses For the Islamic comnunlty Is " Ummat ." Dr. Shariati goes 

to the root of the word and notes that It Is derived from "umm" 

which means straight path, departure, journey, migration, and moving 

ahead. Therefore, he defines " Ummat " as "a society of committed 

Individuals who think likewise, have the same goal, and are comrades 

and companions to each other—Individuals who are moving towards a 

19 

single, straight, clear, firm, and common purpose." 

For Shari ati the fact that Islam selects the word " Ummat" for 

Its Ideal society Is very significant. He believes the root of the 

word relates to Its existential philosophy. According to Sharlatl, 

the goal of human societies throughout history has generally been 

welfare and prosperity—1 .e., to "be happy." This Is the same as the 

existential philosophy of a hotel. The existential philosophy of an 

Islamic society, however. Is that of a caravan—that Is, to move 

towards a goal, "to become good." In the first case, anything that 

disturbs the comfort and pleasure of the group Is rejected. In the 

second case, however, any factor that contributes to the collective 

movement towards the common goal and guarantees the group's safe and 

speedy arrival Is valuable and sacred even If It Is unpleasant, 

uncomfortable, harsh, and (for some members) dangerous. The goal 

20 

towards which an Islamic community should move Is "perfection." 

Ummat making Its own destiny : According to Sharlatl each Ummat 
Is responsible for making Its own destiny. He quotes the verse of 
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the Quran which states, "That [what was described before this verse] 

was an Umna that has passed away. They shall have the f.'ult of what 

they did, and you of what you do. You are not responsible for what 

they used to do" (2:134). Sharlatl Interprets this verse as telling 

the Muslims, "You the [Muslim] Ummat who suffer from slavery and 

misery today cannot blame your problems on earlier generations or on 

other nations. ... If you consent to the miseries which have been 

Imposed on you [or the ones you have Inherited], It Is In fact as If 

you have created them yourselves. Thus, you will be punished for 
21 

your consent." 

The universal responsibility of the Umnat : Dr. Sharlatl 

considers the Islamic Ummat responsible not only for Its own 

evolution (movement towards perfection), but for the evolution of 

humanity as a whole. Again he quotes a verse of the Holy Quran to 

establish his point: "Thus have Me made of you an Umna justly 

balanced [literally. Intermediate] that you might be witnesses 

[models] over the nations, and the Apostle a witness [model] over 

yourselves" (2:143). According to this verse, Sharlatl argues, 

Muslims have the same responsibility vis-a-vis other nations and 

peoples as the Prophet had vis-a-vis them. That Is, they should 

serve as an example and model to be emulated. They should also be 

present (witness) at the center of the arena of struggle between 

truth and falsehood, between forces of liberty and oppression. 

It Is only natural that such an Ummat Is at the middle. It Is 
neither Inclined towards east nor west; neither north nor south. 
... It Is neither aligned to this block nor to that block. It Is 
neither under the domination of this system nor of Its opposite. 
It Is neither sunk Into the absolute thls-worl dll ness 
[materialism] nor Into the absolute other-worldliness 
[spiritualism]. ...Such an Ummat Is a manifestation and symbol 
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of human and social evolution. ... It will not limit Itself to a 
particular form, nor will It practice negative neutrality. It 
will not withdraw from arenas of human struggle, nor will It 
separate Itself from the body of mankind severing Its destiny 
from the destiny of other wounded masses who are victims of 
oppression. For such an Ummat victory [over Its own oppressors] 
will not suffice. Thus, It will not engage In 
"self-improvement," "development," and "Implementing long term 
domestic plans" away from a universal revolution for justice and 
liberation of all the people. ... Rather, It will be at the 
middle of the universal revolution and "at the heart" of the 
oppressed people who are seeking’liberation."22 

Sharlatl emphasizes that unlike other systems. In an Islamic 

community, the above responsibility Is not entrusted to a particular 

administration or to a particular group of people. Any Muslim who 

reaches the age of "maturity" becomes "responsible for the salvation 

of humanity” In the same way that he becomes responsible for 

23 

establishing regular prayer. 

To support his arguments, Sharlatl mentions examples from early 

Islamic history. He notes that, "The Prophet of Islam never limited 

himself to the geographic, racial, or national boundaries In his 

political, military, and social struggles for crushing the 

anti-justice forces and for the establishment of an Islamic 

government and an Islamic Ummat ." He even wrote letters to the 

leaders of the great powers of his time Inviting them to submit to 

God's religion and warning them of the consequences of their refusal 

24 

at a time when the Islamic community was still In Its Infancy. 
Sharlatl also notes the response of a Muslim soldier to the 

commander of the Iranian troops when he was asked why the Muslims 
had come to Iran. The Muslim soldier rejected the offer of material 
gifts and replied: "He have come to liberate you from the slavery to 
each other to servitude to God; to liberate you from the baseness of 
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the earth to the heights of sublimity; and to liberate you from the 

25 

oppression of religions to the justice of Islam." 

c. The Characteristics of the monotheistic religion : According 
to Sharlatl, human history Is the scene of a continuous struggle of 
"religion against religion." He notes that the feelings of 
worshiping a power and believing In something sacred are Innate In 
man. The universality of such feelings over time and space and their 
continuity are evidence of their being Instinctive. Because of this* 
throughout history, all human societies have been religious. All 
human religions* however* are not the same. Rather, there are two 
types of religions: the religion of Tawhld (Oneness* Unity, 
monotheism) and the religion of Shirk (contradictions, 
polytheism). 26 

Sharlatl discusses the characteristics of each religion In 

detail. In a nutshell, the religion of Shirk originates from man's 

fear of the forces of nature and Is based on Ignorance. It divides 

human societies Into different groups and classes—giving privileges 

to a few against the majority. It justifies the oppressive situation 

through metaphysical beliefs and Invites the people to resignation 
27 

and Inaction. 

Opposite to the above Is the religion of Tawhld with the 
following characteristics: 

(1) It originates from man's Innate need for consciousness, 
love, goal and purpose In life, sense of direction In the whole 
creation, and adoration of Absolute Perfection and Absolute 
Beauty. 28 
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(2) It Is based on man's desires and aspirations for freedom. 

Idealism, equity, equality, establishment of justice and goodness, 

29 

and destruction of all evils. 

(3) It Invites people to focus their attention to One Direction 
In creation and to believe In only One Effective Force In the 
universe. It also Invites them to worship only One Power and to rely 
on only One Source In life. This monotheistic Invitation has a 
material and "thls-worldly" dimension as well. It means belief In 
oneness of mankind; oneness of all races, families, and Individuals; 
and oneness of all human rights and values. 30 

(4) While the religion of Tawhld asks people to submit 
themselves to God, It Invites them to rebel against any other power 
or authority besides him. Thus, a basic characteristic of the 
religion of Tawhld Is Its aggressive and revolutionary attitude. It 
teaches Its followers to have a critical outlook about life and all 
Its material, spiritual, and social dimensions. It gives them a 
responsibility to change and destroy what they do not like and 
consider as falsehood, and to replace It with what they consider as 

Ol 

Truth. We can see the clear manifestation of this characteristic 

of the religion of Tawhld In the lives of the prophets of 

"Abrahamlte religions"—1.e., Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

[Those prophets] always launched an attack on the ruling 
forces—be It material, or social, or spiritual. They always 
assaulted all the Idols—be It ... material Idols, physical 
Idols, human Idols, economic Idols, or logical Idols. They 
struggled with all manifestations of the religion of 
Shirk— l.e., the existing religion. They considered It their and 
their followers responsibility to fundamentally change the 
existing conditions and to replace them with a just system. 32 
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d. The responsibility of free-thinkers : Most of Shariatl's 
audience consisted of the educated youth—-university students and 
graduates—who considered themselves as " Roshan Flkr " (Intellectual, 
free-thinker, or—more literally—enlightened thinker). Sharlatl 
exerts great efforts to convince them that they cannot become 
free-thinkers only by using the label or setting In coffee-houses 
discussing subjects which do not have any bearing to the social 
realities of their society. He ridicules such "free-thinkers" as 
"standardized free-thinkers" and "translated free-thinkers". For him 
"free-thinker* means "a literate or Illiterate person, a scholar or 
a layman ... who has 'social consciousness' and Is aware of his 
'age' and what It requires—a person who feels direct and serious 
responsibility In his relations to his society and to Its 
destiny." 33 Thus, social consciousness and social responsibility 
are the defining characteristics of a free-thinker. Among a 
free-thinker's social responsibilities, Sharlatl focuses on two 
principal responsibilities: (1) to Introduce genuine Islam to the 
people, and (2) to enjoin " Maroof " (right, goodness) and forbid 
" Munkar* (wrong, evil). 

(1) The duty to Introduce genuine Islam : Dr. Sharlatl believes 
that Islam Is the perfect manifestation of the religion of Tawhld 
and Shiism Is the best understanding of Islam. With pain, however, 
he notes that what Is called and practiced as Islam both by the 
masses and the scholars In the Iranian society of his time Is far 
away from the genuine Islam. 
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For Sharlatl Islam Is first and foremost a “Mission," a 
"Message," and a "school of guidance and liberation." Thus, Islam Is 
not some kind of philosophy, science, art, or literature; rather. It 
Is a type of "Ideology." 

The transformation of Islam from an "Ideology" to a collection 
of "unconscious social traditions and some fixed and dogmatic 
hereditary and habitual formalities and rituals"—an Islam which 
Is specially for the masses—... has vulgarized and degenerated 
It. ... Moreover, the transformation of Islam from an "Ideology" 
to a cultural collection consisting of philosophy and 
specialized sciences and professions—an Islam which Is 
specially for the elite—has given It a philosophical outlook 
and a scientific role. Such a role ... naturally leads to taking 
Islam away from the heart of life, from the process of the 
society's movement, and from the leadership of the age Into the 
corner of ohllosophlcal thinking and abstract reasoning and 
discussion.** 

Sharlatl considers the responsibility of a Muslim free-thinker 

the same as the responsibility of the earlier prophets; that Is, to 

Introduce the religion of Tawhld to the people and to put It Into 

practice. This Is not an easy task, however. "Today's Shiism has 

taken such a form that anyone who wants to speak of the genuine, 

fervorous, and awakening Shiism will be sacrificed by his friends 

[i.e., those who call themselves 'Shlas'] before His enemies get to 

him." 36 Nonetheless, Sharlatl exhorts his audience to try their 

best to learn about Islam and to make It known to others. 

[He] should travel In Its path and be Its 'guardian.' ... In 
spite of all ups and downs, all obstacles and problems ... we 
should not justify ourselves and should not lose hope. We should 
not pause even for one moment. ... We should be like Abudhar [a 
great companion of the Prophet] who told [those who were 
distorting Islam]: 'If you put your swords [on my throat] and I 
feel that I would not breathe more than once, I will not be 
'quite' even In that last breath.' 3 ^ 
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(2) The duty to enjoin "Maroof" and forbid "Munkar" ; Shariatl 
considers the Islamic duty of enjoining Maroof (right, goodness) and 
forbidding Munkar (wrong, evil) as the most Important responsibility 
of every Muslim and especially of a Muslim free-thinker. According 
to Sharlatl, this responsibility not only Includes "what today's 
progressive and committed free-thinkers ... propose as their social 

responsibility and commitment towards people,” but goes beyond 

3ft 

It. He notes that "the language which Islam chooses for the 

'social responsibility' of Its followers Is a religious language so 

that It Is alive and In leadership role In all stages of history. In 

39 

all social systems, and In all forms of struggles.” The Islamic 
concepts of Maroof and Munkar are general and comprehensive. 
Understanding their particular meanings and applying them to 
different societies and In different ages will differ according to 
the conditions of each society and the understanding of Its people. 
"The greatest Munkar Is that we limit the scope of enjoining Maroof 
and forbidding Munkar to some 'secondary and personal' Issues and 
confine [their meaning] to some fixed phenomena." 4 * 1 

Sharlatl expounds on the verse of the Quran which states, "You 
are the best Umma evolved for mankind, enjoining Maroof , forbidding 
Munkar and believing In God” (3:110). Why does the Quran put social 
responsibility before believing In God? Sharlatl asks. His reply Is 
that the Holy Quran does not want to repeat what Is obvious. It 
wants, rather, to say something new, to teach a lesson, to provide 
guidance, and to preclude future distortions. The verse of the Quran 
Is about Ummat, that Is, a committed group. 
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Social activity and the responsibility to enjoin Maroof and 
forbid Munkar for the sake of people's liberation Tsf the 
existential philosophy of an Ummat. By emphasizing this, the 
Quran wants to give us the wonderful consciousness that an Ummat 
cannot be actualized without such a responsibility and without 
active conmltment concerning the fate of the people. It wants to 
tell us that without a primary focus on social responsibility 
... and without striving In path of Maroof and struggling 
against Munkar you can become a divine philosopher, a pure 
mystic, a perfect gnostic, and an ascetic devotee; but you 
cannot become a MUSLIM. ... 

[It also wants to tell us that] your principal responsibility 
and the ultimate goal of your creation by God—and the fact that 
you have evolved as the best Umnat—Is not your belief In God; 
because God does not have any need for your belief. Rather, the 
purpose of "your evolvement" has been to strive In actualizing 
Maroof and to struggle for rejecting Munkar In the path of "the 
people." ... 

Thus, If a "group” believes In God but does not take action to 
fulfill Its human responsibilities ... [such a belief] Is In 
vain and of no value. 4 ' 

For Shariatl the fact that the Quran adds "belief In God" to 

social responsibility Is also significant. From this, he understands 

that, "Only those people can form 'the best Umnat' In the world and 

only that Ummat can 'really and with total sincerity' rise up for 

the people that have liberated themselves from all personal, 

42 

material, and spiritual attachments ... and 'have faith In God.'" 

Sharlatl emphasizes that Islam places social responsibility of 
enjoining Maroof and forbidding Munkar alongside other religious 
duties at the same rank and at the same time. The reason Is that "In 
Islam, an Individual constructs himself with and through the 
construction of his society. While he tries to Invite to beauties 
( Maroof ) and to struggle against ugliness [ Munkar] through thinking, 
experiment, confrontation, and perseverance; he himself Is also 
made. He gains spiritual power, awareness, self-consciousness, and 
God-consciousness. Thus, everyday he become 'more Muslim’ by 'acting 
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as a Muslim.'" 43 This Islamic position, according to Sharlatl, Is 

contrary to the views of traditional scholars and modem 

Intellectuals who separate the thinking process from action and 

believe that the latter should follow the former. Sharlatl strongly 

criticizes such a way of thinking and considers It as a 

44 

justification for one's escape from responsibility. 

For Sharlatl, Islam without social responsibility can probably 
be considered a religion, but It would certainly not be Islam. He 
labels as "selfish" even those "who are really pious, have never 
committed any sin, and have abandoned all the pleasures of this life 
In order to gain salvation In the Hereafter." He further holds that 
"the hands of such people are stained with the blood of the 
oppressed—though they do not realize It—because whenever 
unjustified blood Is shed somewhere on earth, all those who keep 
quiet about It [share the responsibility]." 43 He also mentions a 
statement by Abudhar who said, "I am amazed at the person who does 
not find any food In his home; how come he does not rebel against 
the people with his uncovered sword." Sharlatl notes that Abudhar 
"does not say against the person who has caused his poverty, nor 
against the person [or group] who has exploited him. ... He says 
against all the people. Why all? Because anyone who lives In a 
society where there Is poverty [and he does not do anything about 
It], he Is responsible for my poverty and hunger—even If he Is not 
one of the exploiters." 43 
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e. The concept of Shahadat (Martyrdom) : Shahadat enjoys a high 
value In the Islamic culture—especially In the Shll tradition. 
Generally It Is understood to mean sacrificing one's life In the Way 
of God. Sharlatl, however, by studying the root of the word and 
looking at the way the Holy Quran uses It concludes that Its meaning 
Is much broader. Originally Shahadat means "witness," "serving as a 
model," and "being present." All these dimensions are applicable to 
Islamic Shahadat In general and to the Shahadat of Imam Husain and 
his companions In Karbala—which plays a central role In the Shll 
tradition—In particular. Sharlatl's arguments can be sunmarlzed as 
the following; 47 

(1) Witness : Imam Husain went to Karbala and accepted martyrdom 
In order to be a witness In the criminal court of human history In 
favor of the oppressed people—"In favor of those who have never had 
any witnesses. In favor of those who have always died silently and 
defenselessly." Imam Husain took his small child along with him In 
order to bear witness that "In the system of oppression, tyranny, 
and crime [which runs throughout history], the cruel executor does 
not have mercy even on the Infants." He took the female members of 
his family along with him In order to bear witness that In that 
system the women have the choice "either to accept slavery and 
become toys In the harems or to stay free [but lose all their 
beloved ones]." By his own martyrdom. Imam Husain bears witness 
about "how the heroes have to die In the regimes of tyranny and 
crime." 


r 
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(2) Model : Imam Husain Is also a model for his Shlas. He Is a 
model not only because he Is a Shahid (martyr, model); but also 
because Shla means "follower" and a person who claims to be Husain's 
Shla must follow his example. Because of the legacy of his last 
words, his example must also be followed by those who love him. 
After he had lost all his companions In the battle and was facing 
the enemy alone. Imam Husain cried, "Is there anyone to help me?" He 
knew that there was no one to help him at that particular place and 
time. His question, however. Is addressed to the future of human 
history. "It Is addressed to all of us. This question demonstrates 
Husain's expectation of his lovers. It Is an Invitation to martyrdom 
to all those who cherish and extol the martyrs." 

The great lesson that Imam Husain wants to teach us by his 
martyrdom relates to our responsibility towards tyranny and 
oppression. He teaches us that not being able to match the power of 
an enemy does not exempt us from Jihad . The martyr chooses his own 
"red death" as the only weapon for the defense of the great values 
that are being crushed. He dies in order to demonstrate his love for 
the truth that Is dying. He does not do so with the expectation of 
Imnedlate victory. Rather, he overcomes his enemy through his death. 
If he cannot defeat his enemy militarily, he hopes to defeat him by 
defaming (delegltlmlzlng) him. 

(3) Being present : Imam Husain left the Hajj (pilgrimage to 
Mecca) he was performing Incomplete and rushed towards his martyrdom 
In Karbala. There Is another great lesson In this. By his action, 
Husain wants to tell us that the martyr Is present In all the arenas 
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of struggle between truth and falsehood, between oppression and 
liberation. He wants to tell us that "If you are not present at the 
scene of confrontation between truth and falsehood, and If you are 
not a Shahed (model) for your age, and If you are not a Shahid 
(witness) for the truth and falsehood of your society; then wherever 
you are. It Is the same. If you are standing for prayer [highly 
recomnended In Islam] or If you are setting drinking alcohol 
[strongly prohibited In Islam], both would be of the same value." 

The Shahadat of Imam Husain also means that he Is present In all 
ages and among all generations. "In the eternal struggle of history, 
all the earth Is the scene of Karbala [where Husain was martyred], 
all the months are the month of Muharam [the lunar month In which 
Husain was martyred], and all the days are the day of Ashura [10th 
of Muharam, the day of Husain's martyrdom]." Thus, each person has 
to choose between what Husain did—l.e., sacrificing his life—and 
what his sister Zalnab did—l.e., conveying the message of martyrs 
to other people and to the coming generations. Otherwise, he/she 
will be one of the companions of Yazld—the tyrant against whom 
Husain rose up. 

It Is Important to note that according to Sharlatl Imam Husain's 

message Is not exclusively for the Muslims. 

His message Is for the humanity. He tell all the people that If 
you have religion, then your religion—and If you do not have 
religion, then human freedom—places a responsibility upon your 
shoulders. It Is the responsibility that you as a religious 
person—or as a free man—be a model for your time and a witness 
to the truth and falsehood which confront each other at your 
time. [Remember] that our martyrs are watching; they are 
conscious; they are always present; and they are models to 
emulate.4° 
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f. Solidarity with the oppressed throughout history : As the 

above discussions demonstrate, Dr. Sharlatl alms at bringing about a 

sense of community among the people—>wh1ch Is a component of 

political consciousness—In most of his works. His masterpiece In 

this regard, however, may be his lecture "on the plight of the 

oppressed people." In this lecture, Shariatl Identifies himself—and 

thus Invites his audience to Identify—with the slaves who died 

while building the Egyptian Pyramids some 5000 years ago. Sharlatl 

tell his audience how his view about the Pyramids changed once he 

discovered the graves of the slaves who had been crushed under the 

heavy rocks In the process of building the Pyramids. 

I then went to those graves and sat down feeling very close to 
the people burled In those ditches. It was as If we were of the 
same race. It Is true that each of us came from different 
geographical areas but these differences were Inconsequential 
when viewed as a basis for dividing mankind. ... I looked back 
to the Pyramids and realized that despite their magnificence, 
they were so strange to and distant from me! In other words, I 
felt so much hatred towards the great monuments of civilization 
which throughout history were raised upon the bones of my 
predecessors 

According to Sharlatl, slavery has continued In one form or 
another In the past 5000 years. Although Its form and method have 
changed. Its effects on the victims have remained the same. Sharlatl 
talks about "his" experiences, hopes, and disappointments over the 
5000 years In a letter that he addresses to "his brother"—the slave 
burled near the Pyramids. About the present situation he says, "My 
friend, I live In a society where I face a system [capitalism] that 
controls half of the universe, maybe all of It. Mankind Is being 
driven Into a stronghold of slavery. Although we are not In physical 
slavery, we are truly destined with a fate worse than you! Our 
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50 

thoughts, hearts, and will powers are enslaved. ..." Thus, 
historically Shariatl Identifies himself with all the oppressed 
people throughout history, and geographically he Identifies himself 
with the victims of capitalism all over the world. 

2. Criticism of Social Arrangement . Shariati delivered his 
lecture "on the plight of the oppressed people" when preparations 
were under way to celebrate the 2500 years of the monarchy regime 
and the "Great Civilization" In Iran. In the lecture, Shariati does 
not say anything about the Shah. However, It Is quite clear—except 
probably to the obtuse SAVAK agents at the time—that his lecture Is 
an Indictment of the Shah's regime. The Shah based the legitimacy of 
his government on the 2500 years of the monarchy system and the 
"6reat Civilization" It had produced. Shariati, on the other hand, 
condemns all the great civilizations for their crimes against the 
weak and the oppressed and condemns—in other lectures—all the past 
systems as part of the "single polytheistic regime ruling the human 
history." 

As noted earlier, Shariati views "civilization as a curse" 

because It Is usually built "at the expense of the flesh and blood" 

of the oppressed people. He writes to the slave who died while 

building the Egyptian Pyramids, "My friend, you have left this 

world, but we are carrying the loads for the great civilization. ... 

Others [take] the pride and credit for the work we did. No mention 

51 

has ever been made of our contributions." He goes Into Iranian 
history and condemns what the Shah and his followers seemed to be 
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proud of. He criticizes the ancient Persian monarchy regime—with 
which the Shah Identified— as oppressive and exploitative. He 
talks, for example, about "closed classes" during the Sasanld 
dynasty. All the power and wealth was monopolized by the two 

princely and clergy classes, and It was Impossible for someone from 

52 

the lower classes to enter Into their ranks. He criticizes 
Zoroaster—the ancient Persian Prophet—for "disregarding our [l.e., 
the oppressed people's] mourning and scars from the lashes Inflicted 
on our bodies by the masters" and joining the king of the time. He 
criticizes Mobedans —the ancient Persian religious class who were 
the allies of the kings—for exploitation and pushing "us as slaves 
Into war to protect their power and rule from their enemies." And he 
criticizes Shahnama— a book which the adherers of the "Great 
Civilization" Ideology considered as their Bible written In poetry 

about the ancient Persian history —for making "no mention of our 

53 

class except once In all of Cits] 6Q,GQ0 couplets." 

According to Dr. Sharlatl, throughout human history—with flashy 
exceptions—there has been one single ruling regime. It Is the 
regime "which manipulates politics, economics, religion, art, 
philosophy. Ideas, feelings, ethics, and humanity In order to 
sacrifice man for the sake of Its selfish desires. It tries to 
employ everything [possible] as a base for the governance of 
oppression, tyranny, and crime." 54 All the leaders of this ruling 
regime have been equally blood thirsty. "There Is no difference 
between Genghis Khan who was ruling over the wild tribes, the great 
emperors who were ruling over the great civilized societies and 
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those Individuals who are at the present reigning over the great 

55 

civilized civilizations . 11 

Shari at1 also tries to delegltlmlze the Shah's regime by 

criticizing the economic system he had adopted—1.e. t capitalism. 

There are direct and Indirect criticism of capitalism In most of 

Sharlatl's works. He considers capitalism inhuman and the latest 

manifestation of the "single ruling regime of human history." It Is 

even worse than the earlier oppressive and exploitative regimes. The 

past systems were relatively less sophisticated and less effective. 

Capitalism, however. Is "a mixture of economics, culture, politics, 

sociology, and military power which metamorphoses ... the people 

56 

from within and from without like a cancerous network." Thus, 
according to Sharlatl, the conditions of those living under 
capitalism are even worse than the conditions of slaves In ancient 
Egypt. In his letter to the slave who died while building the 
Pyramids, he writes. 

My friend, knowing that you were a slave, you could Identify 
your master. You could endure the whip lashes on your body. ... 
He are facing the same destiny as you, but unable to know why It 
exists. Hho Is making us slaves of this century? From where are 
we being Invaded? Why are we submissive to misleading thoughts? 
Why are we engaged In worldly worship? Like animals, we have 
become victims of exploitation—even more so than your era and 
race! ... He are more deprived than you! Cruelty and 
discrimination are more severe than that of your time!" 57 

Criticizing distortions In Islam and Shiism : According to Dr. 

Sharlatl, worshiping Idols and statues Is not the only form of the 

religion of Shirk (polytheism). Throughout history, once the 

religion of Tawhld (monotheism) gains victory, the leaders of the 

religion of Shirk put on the mask of Tawhld and continue their rule 
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by distorting that religion from within. This has been the fate of 

Islam as well. 58 Sharlatl devotes several lectures to criticizing 

the way Islam In general and Shiism In particular was understood In 

Iran at his time. In "Father! Mother! He are to be Blamed," he 

argues that the youth who are running away from Islam either to the 

looseness of the western life style or to the leftist Ideologies are 

not blameworthy. Rather, the problem lies with the way their elders 

59 

and "religious scholars" present Islam to them. In "Alawld 

Shiism and Safavld Shiism" he argues that there Is not one Shiism 
but two. The original Shiism which Is based on the models of Imam 
All and Imam Husain Is totally different In Its principles from the 
"Safavld Shiism" which Is a product of the Safavld dynasty—though 
tendency towards It had started much earlier. According to Sharlatl, 
the main difference between the two Is that "Alawld Shiism" Is a 
"movement" while "Safavld Shiism" Is an "Institution." The first one 
starts with "NO!" 60 and challenges the existing conditions of 
oppression, tyranny, aristocracy, and discrimination. But the second 
one starts with "Yes," justifies the status quo, and teaches 
quiescence. The latter even distorts the understanding of the major 
events In the history of Shiism and the facts of the lives of 
Imams. 61 Sharlatl considers the "Safavld Shiism"—which he 

believes to be prevalent In Iran at his time—as "the root of all 

62 

our problems and the main enemy of 'Alawld Shiism'." Thus, he 
argues. 

The Immediate Issue for us Is the grievance of a nation's 1300 
years of misery. It Is the grievance of a nation's Intellectual 
deprivation. It Is the grievance of metamorphosis and distortion 
of a conscious-raising and liberating faith. It Is the grievance 
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of apathy, quiescence, and diversion of a people Into 
oppression. Ignorance, and poverty through [misuse of] the most 
sacred, the most supreme, and the most progressive faith and the 
eternal divine values as well as through [misrepresentation of] 
the dearest personalities and heroic figures each of whom will 
suffice to awaken a nation by providing consciousness, movement, 
and liberation. ...63 

3. New Set of Values . Although Dr. Sharlatl notes more personal 
values, he emphasizes social values as much as the personal values. 
He also underscores a few spiritual values. 

a. Social values : It seems that social responsibility Is the 

most Important value to Dr. Sharlatl. In the works studied here. It 

outnumbers any other value (mentioned at least 44 times) except for 

"martyrdom"—which also Implies social responsibility. 

Jihad/struggle and justice/equity are also very significant In the 

list of Sharlatl's values (each mentioned at least 18 times). Next 

In the list of social values are freedom (14 times), liberation (10 

times), and action/experience (nine times). Sharlatl mentions 

equality and unity at least five times each; civilization and 

64 

charity at least twice each; and consultation at least once. 

b. Personal values : Ascent towards perfection Is the most 
Important personal value In the list of Dr. Sharlatl's values 
(mentioned at least 18 times). Dynamism and consciousness are also 
very Important (at least 12 times each). They are followed by 
rebelliousness (eight times), perseverance/f1rmness (seven times), 
freedom of choice (six times), commitment and creativity (five times 
each), and wisdom and slncerety (four times each). Sharlatl also 
mentions contemplation (three times); hope , morality . Idealism , and 
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prosperity (twice each); and success , objectivity , power , 
determination , critical outlook , beauty , constructiveness , and 
Ingenuity (at least once each).® 5 

c. Spiritual values : Shariatl considers self-sacrifice as a 

manifestation of spiritual love, a movement towards perfection and 

the ultimate performance of social responsibility. Thus, he puts 

great emphasis on this value. In his lecture on " Shahadat" 

(martyrdom), he mentions the term at least 50 times. He also refers 

to other words Implying self-sacrlflee frequently In his other works 

(at least 16 times In the works Included In this study). Sharlatl 

emphasizes faith and love as well (mentioned 15 and nine times each 

respectively). He also notes worship/piety and salvation (five times 

66 

each), thankfulness (twice), and trust In Sod (at least once). 

4. Outline of the Good Society . Dr. All Sharlatl does not 
present an outline of the good society that he desires to replace 
the Shah's regime. Glimpses of that society can be seen, however. In 
his lectures on different topics. In the discussions of the concept 
of Unmat, for example, he touches upon the goal of the Ideal 
society. Its social relations, and the leadership. 

a. The goal : The goal of th Ideal society Is moving towards 
"perfection." This movement will not be limited to the Ideal society 
Itself. Rather, the society will feel responsible to prepare the 
grounds for the whole humanity to move In that direction. This means 
that the Ideal society will work for liberation of the oppressed 
people everywhere they are and for providing them with consciousness 
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and leadership. 67 The establishment of justice in the Ideal 

68 

society Is a prerequisite for the pursuit of Its goal. 4 " 

b. Social relations : Sharlatl emphasizes cooperation among the 
members of the Ideal society In order to proceed towards achieving 
their common goal. Moreover, every Individual In the society Is 
responsible and a "combatant." Sharlatl Introduces the Madina 
society under the leadership of the Prophet as the symbol of the 
Ideal society's social system, 70 but he does not provide any 
details In the works covered In this study. 

c. Leadership ; According to Sharlatl, "the Ummat (brotherly 

community) whose existential philosophy Is 'continuous collective 

movement' In a 'straight path towards a cotmnon goal' has an absolute 

need for a guide and leader—l.e., an Imam." 7 ^ In regard to the 

election of the leader—as the Sunnis believe—or his selection by 

his predecessor—as the Shi as believed In the case of the twelve 

Imams—Sharlatl presents a new thesis. He argues that people's 

consultation and their expression of allegiance and consent to a 

leader are undlsputable Islamic principles. On the other hand, the 

Islamic society after the death of the Prophet was not ready for the 

Ideal Islamic democracy. Therefore, the society needed 

"revolutionary leadership" until It had become qualified to elect 

Its own leader. Thus, the process of selection by the Prophet and 

the Imams was an exception to the rule and a temporary measure which 

72 

lasted only for 250 years. 

d. Ownership ; While discussing the concept of " Al-Nas " (the 
people, the masses). Or. Sharlatl touches upon the question of 
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ownership In an Islamic society. According to Sharlatl, the Holy 

Quran uses the words "God" and "the people" Interchangeably In the 

context of social and economic Issues. Thus, when It says "Property 

belongs to God," It also means that "property belongs to the 

people"—that Is, to all the people, not to some groups, nor to 

certain Individuals. To support his view, Sharlatl mentions 

Abudhar's (a great companion of the Prophet) argument with Maaweya 

(the ruler who was fond of luxurious life and changed the political 

regime of the Islamic society Into monarchy). Referring to his 

earlier statement, Sharlatl argues. 

This Is not my Interpretation that I might have come up with 
under the Influence of today's thoughts. It Is the 
Interpretation with which Abudhar Ghaffarl confronts Maaweya and 
tells him, "the reason you say 'property belongs to God' Is that 
you want to devour people's property. You say 'property belongs 
to God' means that It does not belong to the people; therefore, 
I [Maaweya] as God's representative can do with It as I wish. 
[This Is far from the truth.] 'Property belongs to God' actually 
means that 'property belongs to the people.' [In Islam] the 
people and God are In the same row. [As the Prophet says,] 'the 
people are God's family.' ..." 73 


5. Program of Action . Sharlatl discusses In detail the forms of 

action to bring about revolutionary change. He also Identifies the 

targets of change and the agents of change. 

a. Targets of change : Or. Sharlatl considers "International 

Imperialism, world Zionism, old and new colonialism, exploitation, 

despotism, class conflict, cartels and trusts [transnational 

corporations?], racism, cultural Imperialism, and westernization" as 

74 

"today's greatest evils." Thus, they are the main targets of 
change for him. 
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Sharlati also Identifies "the religion of Shirk " as a target for 
change. He observes that, "It Is true that religion has been the 
opium of the masses In order to make them submit—Internally and 
with conviction—to the conditions of humiliation, misery, 
helplessness. Ignorance, and stagnation. ..." But this Is the 
function of the religion of Shirk against which the religion of 
Tawhld has always fought. According to Sharlati, "the root of the 
religion of Shirk Is economics. Its root Is the ownership of a 
minority and deprivation of the majority." The factors that sustain 
the religion of Shirk are Ignorance, discrimination, and class 
stratification. 76 The groups responsible for promotion of the 
religion of Shirk— that Is, those who benefit from It—are the 
wealthy and capitalists, the power elite, and the religious 
leadership of that religion. 77 Thus, these can also be considered 
as the targets of change. 

b. Agents of change : Sharlati assigns the greatest role In 
bringing about revolutionary changes In a society to 
"free-thinkers." On the basis of a Saying of the Prophet, he argues 
that today's Muslim scholars have the same responsibility as the 
earlier Prophets. He Interprets "the Muslim scholars" to mean 
"Muslim free-thinkers." 78 About the definition of "free-thinker," 
It seems that Sharlati uses the term In two ways: 

(1) In his lecture entitled "The Mission of the Free-Thinkers," 
Sharlati seems to use the term to refer to socially conscious 
western educated youth. This Is probably the reason why he says, "A 
free-thinker's function Is not to lead the society. This Is one of 
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the most serious mistakes that free-thinkers around the world 

conmlt. The most worthless elements for leading the people are 

free-thinkers." In this context, the function of a free-thinker Is 

79 

to "bestow awareness on the masses, that's all." 

(2) In his lecture entitled "Shiism: a Complete Party," 

Sharlatl's definition of "free-thinker" Includes not only the 

educated people and scholars but also "Illiterates" and "laymen." In 

that lecture he argues, "unlike philosophy, science, and technology 

which can have a material source, 'free-thinking' ... Is basically a 

special 'consciousness' the bearers of which to earth and for 

80 

mankind have always been divine prophets." Thus, according to 

Sharlatl, "the committed free-thinker who understands Islam" plays a 

81 

■leadership role" among his people. 

It should be emphasized that according to Sharlatl "the 

revolutionary leaders are [always] from among the masses and the 

comnon people." Prophet Muhamnad was an orphan and a 

83 

shepherd—and so were the prophets who preceded him. He was also 

an Unrol— Illiterate, a layman, one who belongs to the masses. "It 

has always been those Umrols who have provided the masses with 

consciousness, have awaken them, and have produced great movements 
84 

among them." 

Although Sharlatl believes that leadership plays a very 

85 

Important role In a revolutionary movement, he also notes that 
"Islam does not consider the fundamental factor In social change to 
be personality, accident, or overwhelming and Immutable 
laws"—though It recognizes them as capable of affecting the destiny 
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86 

of a society. For Islam the fundamental factor of social change 

Is al-Nas (the people, the masses). "Islam Is the first school of 

social thought to recognize the masses as the basis, the 

fundamental and conscious factor In determining hlstpry and 

society—not the elect as Nietzsche thought, not the aristocracy as 

Plato claimed, not great personalities as Carlyle and Emerson 

believed, not those of pure blood as Alexis Carrel Imagined, not the 

87 

priests or Intellectuals, but the masses." The definition of 

"masses" Is Important. As a translation of " al-Nas ," the term 

"masses" Is not antonym to "elite." It means, rather, "the people as 

88 

such, without any particular class or social form." 

From among different socio-economic classes, Sharlatl believes 
the middle class can play the most active role In a revolutionary 
situation. The upper class Is sunk Into the quagmire of 
exploitation, luxury, and pleasure seeking. The lower class Is 
deprived of the means of taking action. In the middle class, 
however, "there Is more opportunity for remaining human than In the 
nobility, and there Is more opportunity for growth and development 
than In the deprived class which has fallen to the level of 

OQ 

Intellectual slavery and moral degeneration." The full success 

of the revolution and the establishment of the Ideal society, 

however, depends upon Intellectual and moral growth of the 

90 

masses. 

c. Forms of action : Dr. Sharlatl considers "revolutionary 
self-construction" as a must for bringing about revolutionary 
changes In the society. He does not see, however. 
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"self-construction" and "social construction" as two stages one 

following the other. As he puts It, "In Islam, an Individual engages 

91 

In his self-construction at the heart of social construction." 
Sharlatl proposes a three point program for revolutionary 
self-construction: 

(1) Worship (Ebadat) : For Sharlatl "worship" does not mean 

performing certain rituals and formalities. He goes to the root of 

the Arabic word Ebadat and argues that "worship Is an existential 

Issue which basically means self-construction." Man's existence 

Imposes on him various diverted and selfish tendencies through lust 

and distorted desires and habits. Those tendencies should be 

'filtered, cleansed, and purified' under the direction of human 
consciousness and will power and through a harsh and strict 
regimen. [Man] must achieve Ikhlas (sincerity) which Is his 
existential oneness In the path of faith. In the path of noble 
human values. In the path of totally submitting oneself to God, 
and In the path of the masses. [Sincerity which results from 
worship actually means] proving one's existence by negating 
one's self. 92 

(2) Work : Sharlatl notes that Islam strongly emphasizes work and 

action which Includes not only religious activity but also material 

and productive activity. In addition to Its significance for 

socio-economic production, work Is extremely Important for 

self-construction. "Work Is the manifestation of the objective 

realization of man's special will power, desires, and values. Man Is 

bom In work and made through work. Work transforms man's 

subjectivity Into objective reality and In the meantime polishes and 

93 

perfects his existential essence." 

From a revolutionary perspective, work liberates man from the 
shackles of family and class. A free-thinker from the middle class 
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can liberate himself from "the evil of bourgeoisie which Is 

accompanied with narrow-mindedness and baseness” only through work. 

Work will "broaden his social horizons and will bring about deep 

revolutionary changes In his character. It will polish and purify 

his human essence despite his living conditions and class 
94 

framework." 

(3) Social struggle : Sharlatl believes that man Is not only a 

social animal but also a political animal. Actually, being political 

Is man's distinguishing characteristic. This means that man has 

a vision and tendency which binds him to the fate of the society 

In which he lives. This bond Is a manifestation of man's will 

power, consciousness, and choice. It Is only man who can sense 
his social position In the same way that he can sense his 

natural position. In other words, man Is aware of his position 
In nature and In society and can Interfere In It. He can approve 
It, rebel against It, or take action to change Its structure. 
Therefore, a non-political man Is a man who has left 

half-dormant the highest manifestation of .his special 
capacity.^ 

Social and political struggle Is especially Important for 

free-thinkers. A free-thinker cannot become a revolutionary by 

hiding behind his study desk and among piles of books or by engaging 

In abstract arguments. The only way he can "Improve his thoughts and 

recover from the disease of verbiage" Is through political struggle. 

"He can test himself and clearly assess his own competence. 

Intelligence, speed of action, courage, degree of self-sacrifice, 

and even the level of his sincerity, purity, and piety." Moreover, 

political struggle will put the free-thinker In touch with his 

people's needs, wishes, desire. Ideals, weaknesses, and strengths. 

It will destroy the "Invisible and Impenetrable wall" that usually 

96 

exists between the free-thinker and the masses of the people. 
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In addition to self-construction, Sharlatl emphasizes the 
following forms of action for bringing about revolutionary changes 
In a society: 

(1) Providing education and awareness : According to Sharlatl, a 

society does not move on account of the dialectic factor or 

historical determinism alone. Awareness must be present. 

Contradictions must enter Into subjectivity In order to cause 

movements. A person must feel and recognize his enemy In order to 

take action against him. It Is the duty of the free-thinker to 

provide education and awareness to the masses. In order for him to 

be able to do so, however, he should understand his society and his 

own Ideas. He should know In what "century" his society lives. He 

should try to learn from those who have covered the same route 

already. He should know his "people's language," and should have a 

methodology. Sharlatl criticizes the Iranian Marxists and other 

"free-thinkers [who] are living in the 13th century; but their 

words, thoughts, and Ideas are borrowed from the Western European 

Intellectuals of the 19th and 20th centuries. And as such, they 

97 

cannot find any listeners." 

(2) Significance of Ideology : According to Sharlatl, a 
free-thinker who wants to bring about revolutionary changes must 
adhere to an Ideology. Sharlatl defines Ideology as "a world view 
and a school of thought ... the goal of which Is to guide, to give 
consciousness, to move, and to liberate the people. An Ideology 
presents a particular way of life, an Ideal form of human character, 
and certain Ideals [for the whole] humankind or [for certain] 
nations." 88 
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Sharlatl considers Islam as a type of Ideology. In his 

comparison of “today's progressive Ideology - with Islam, Sharlatl 

finds “a common language" between the two. But he believes the 

Islamic Ideology Is superior because after a certain point In the 

comparison, "the human Ideology Is silent while the Islamic Ideology 

99 

still has more to say." 

(3) Significance of party : On the basis of a verse of the Holy 
Quran (3:104), Sharlatl argues that "under any conditions. In any 
system, and In every society, Muslims must—as a collective 
duty—form 'an especial socially responsible group' from among 
themselves." It Is true that according to Islam each and every 
Muslim Is socially responsible. "This particular group, however, 
will consist of the Muslims who will not have social responsibility 
as one duty among many other duties of life. Rather, they will 
pursue It as the philosophy of their lives." That Is, they will 
totally commit themselves to that taskj® 0 

Sharlatl considers such an especial group as a "party." Like all 
other parties, he argues, the Islamic party has (1) an Ideology, (2) 
a goal or mission, (3) slogans and mottoes, (4) a class basis, (5) a 
class orientation, (6) a political orientation, (7) a method for 
struggle, (8) some strategies, (9) some tactics, and (10) an 
organization.^ 

(4) Method for Introducing social change : According to Sharlatl, 
"any school [of thought] which Is not based upon the cultural 
foundations of a society looks like a good book In a library which 
Is used only by a small group of students and professors. Even If 
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thousands of such books are printed, they will have no effect upon 

the masses." 10 * This does not mean, however, that the 

revolutionaries should conform themselves to the cultural norms of 

their societies. What It means Is that they should not alienate the 

masses and should not Isolate themselves from them. How can one 

bring about revolutionary changes without alienating the masses? 

Sharlatl believes through the method that Prophet Muhammad used: 

retaining the form of a social custom but transforming Its content 

and meaning. "The Prophet preserves the form, the container of a 

custom which has deep roots in society [and to] which people have 

gotten used to from generation to generation. ... But he changes ... 

the content. [He changes] the spirit, direction and practical 

application of this custom In a revolutionary, decisive and 

Immediate manner." 103 As an example of this method, Sharlatl 

mentions Hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca) which was practiced by Arabs for 

centuries. The Prophet retained the ritual form of Hajj but changed 

104 

Its meaning and significance In a revolutionary manner. 

(5) Jihad and war of liberation : Dr. Sharlatl advises that, "In 

solving social problems we must not think of the shortest way, 

rather, we must think of the most correct way—... the most logical 

IQS 

way that leads us to our objective." For Sharlatl, "the most 
logical way" can Include Jihad and war of liberation. He criticizes 
the Muslim apologists who argue that "Islam" means peace and 
peaceful coexistence and allows fighting only against a foreign 
Invasion. "These people cannot distinguish an aggressive war from a 
war of liberation." There Is certainly a difference between the 
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Imperialistic wars which seek power and revolutionary wars which are 
waged for liberation of people from oppression and Injustice. 106 
Since Muslims' social responsibility Is not confined to their own 
nation or territory, they may resort to war not only for liberating 
themselves but also to liberate other oppressed people. 107 

It should be noted, however, that for Sharlatl Jihad does not 
mean only fighting. He defines Jihad as “a comprehensive, 
unremitting, sincere, and faithful striving or struggle to the the 
last breath—not with the hope of 'victory' but with the power of 
'responsibility.' This Jihad could be with sword, with pen, with 
soul, or with wealth." 108 

6. Commitment to Action and Self-Confidence . Sharlatl believes 

that thought and action are not two stages one following the other. 

Rather, there Is dialectic relationship between the two. He quotes 

the verse of the Holy Quran which states, "And those who strive In 

Our (Cause)—We will certainly guide them to Our Path" (29:69). 

Sharlatl observes that this statement runs counter to our ordinary 

logic—which Is Aristotelian formal logic. We think God should first 

show His Path to mankind; and after the Individuals have learned the 

Path, they can strive In It. But God with His Logic first mentions 

action and effort and then promises guidance to the Path. What this 

underscores Is the significance of action. "And this Is the truth 

109 

which the great committed free-thinkers have found out today." 

On the basis of the Quranic verse mentioned above, Sharlatl 
argues. 
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To an Individual, a group, a party, or a nation who sacrifices 
whatever he/it has In the Path and Direction of God ... and 
moves ahead ... [no matter how weak and stumbling at the 
beginning], and engages In Jihad ... God will continuously show 
His more delicate, more precise, much closer, and much clearer 
Path at the heart of 'action,' events, difficulties, and 
confrontations. ... With the power of 'steadfastness' and with 
the miracle of [God's] help, the person can make bridges out of 
the rocks thrown on his way. He can find [new] life, 
tranquility, and confidence with the divine power of 'trust.' 

... With each step the person takes, his doubts will be removed 
further, his fear will diminish more, ... his love will grow 
stronger, his sincerity will become purer, his shackles will 
become looser, the Presence of Sou will become clearer, his 
confidence will become stronger, his faith will Increase 
further, and his hope for victory will become more certain. 110 

Sharlatl considers religious determinism as a characteristic of 

the religion of Shirk . "Determinism means accepting the existing 

situation as It Is and the future as It will happen." He blames 

Maaweya for the Introduction of this to the Muslim world In order to 

prevent the Muslims from undertaking their responsibilities and from 

launching criticism against his un-Islamlc regime. 1,1 The view of 

the Quran Is categorically against determinism. It states very 

clearly that "a nation which does not change Itself mentally and 

psychologically, a nation which does not make Itself qualified for 

bounties and power, and a nation which does not struggle to earn 

what Is good and to reject what Is evil, God will never change Its 

112 

destiny ... as a reward for 'belief In Him.'" 

Philosophy of History : Sharlatl believes, "History Is without 

doubt a reality, just like all other realities In the world. It 

began at a certain point, and must Inevitably end at a certain 

113 

point. It must have an aim and a direction." According to him. 
In the Islamic philosophy of history, history began with the 
struggle between Cain and Abel—both the sons of Adam. Abel 
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symbolically represents "the age of pastoral Ism, hunting and 
fishing—the spirit of brotherhood and true faith." Cain, on the 
other hand, represents "the age of agriculture and the establishment 
of the system of private ownership, together with religious trickery 
and transgression against the rights of others." The struggle 
between Cain and Abel means that "a permanent war began so that the 
whole history became the stage for a struggle between the party of 
Cain the killer, and Abel, his victim; or In other words, the ruler 
and the ruled.Since Cain killed Abel, It means that he has 
had the upper hand In history. Thus, Cain's religion—the religion 
of Shirk— has always been a reality In human history and has ruled 
all the societies—except for certain societies for a brief period 
of time (for example, the society of Madina at the time of Prophet 
Huhamracd). Abel's religion—the religion of Tawhld— has always been 
the victim. However, "the desire to avenge the blood of Abel has 
been Inherited by succeeding generations of his descendants—the 
subjected people who have fought for justice, freedom and true faith 

In a struggle that has continued. In one way or another. In every 

J15 

age. 

According to Sharlatl, the struggle between the parties of Cain 
and Abel and their respective religions still continues. He argues 
that when he talks about religion and relies on It for bringing 
about social change, he does not mean the dominant religion of Cain 
but Its opposing religion of Abel. He considers It "the 
responsibility of humanity to replace the justifying. Intoxicating, 
polytheistic religions with the religion of Tawhld as It was 
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pronounced by the Messengers of Tawhld . Thus, our reliance on 
religion Is not a return to the past. It Is a continuation of the 
path of history." 116 

Sharlatl believes God and human history are on the side of the 

religion of Tawhld and the descendants of Abel. 

The end of time will come when Cain dies and the 'system of 
Abel* Is established anew. That Inevitable revolution will mean 
the end of the history of Cain; equality will be realized 
throughout the world, and human unity and brotherhood will be 
established through equity and justice. This Is the Inevitable 
direction of history. ... The glad tidings of God will be 
realized; 'He have willed that He should place under obligation 
those who have been weakened and oppressed on the earth, by 
making,Ah em leaders of men and heirs to the earth' (Quran, 
28:5).11* 


7. Sacrifice and Revolutionary Patience . According to Sharlatl, 

"each revolution has two faces: the blood and the message." The 

mission for the blood is carried out by the martyr who sacrifices 

his life In the path of achieving his goal. "The second mission Is 

the mission of the message. It Is the mission of taking the message 

of martyrdom to the people of the world. It Is the mission of being 

the speaking tongue of the boiling bloods and cold bodies among the 

moving corpora. ... Those who have the boldness to choose their own 

death have made a great choice. But the task of those who remain 

118 

alive Is much heavier and more difficult." Thus, each 
revolutionary must be ready for self-sacrifice and must have great 
revolutionary patience. 

Sharlatl argues that Islam—and belief In God In general—Is a 
more appropriate logical foundation for sacrificing oneself In the 
path of people's liberation than non-religious Ideologies. 
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A 'worshiper of God* who sees the universe as possessing 
feelings, consciousness, accountability, and logic —and who 
considers himself as an eternal 'act' which will not be 
lost—will understand death In the path of his responsibility 
and for the life of the masses so naturally and so easily that 
he will not even feel like a hero In choosing It. With the power 
that he obtains from [belief In] 'God' and * Maad ' (Hereafter), 
he will consider confrontation with death less significant than 
even requiring any [especial] courage. 1 ' 9 

Thus, according to Sharfatl, the religious Ideology Is "realist" 
and "logical" In regard to moral values and self-sacrifice. 
Materialist Ideologies, however, are "Idealist" In this regard 
"because In answering the question 'why should I sacrifice myself 
for the people?' they must rely on [questioner's] 'heroic 
sentiments'," 120 

Shari at 1 considers martyrdom as "one of the greatest and most 

rejuvenating assets In the history of Shiism." It Is rejuvenating 

because a martyr Injects his blood Into the dead body of a society 

"In which people have lost faith In themselves, ... a society which 

has surrendered Itself [to oppression and tyranny], a society which 

has forgotten the sense of responsibility, a society which has 

become dormant and stagnant." Thus, Sharlatl states, "The Martyr Is 

121 

the heart of history." 

Sharlatl also argues that "the martyr Is the manifestation and 

symbol of life and dignity." He has an eternal life not only In the 

Presence of God but In the hearts of the people as well. In contrast 

to this, "those who submit to every kink of humiliation In order to 

stay alive are the mute and evil corpora of history." As an example, 

Sharlatl mentions Imam Husain and his companions—who accepted 

martyrdom In opposition to oppression and corruption—and their 

122 

enemy—who committed the shameful crime of murdering them. 
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Two other ways by which Sharlatl underscores the significance of 
self-sacrifice and revolutionary patience were discussed above: 

(1) He considers forbearance and steadfastness as part of the 

123 

existential philosophy of the Unmat . 

(2) He argues that man can come out of the prison of self only 

through love, the highest manifestation of which Is 

self-sacrifice.^ 

8. Simplification . Even a cursory study of Sharlatl's works 
demonstrates that his success and popularity was probably not only 
due to what he said, but also to how he said It. Sharlatl Is a 
master In the use of symbolism. He also frequently refers to the 
stories of prophets and Imams and their opponents. Moreover, his 
lectures and writings have an especial literally style which 

Includes the use of satire. He Is also exceptionally successful In 
putting his Ideas In concise statements which can be used as mottoes 
and slogans. 

a. Symbolism : The reason why Sharlatl was able to continue 
lecturing while surrounded by numerous dreadful SAYAK agents was 
that he never spoke directly against the Shah's repressive and 
dictatorial regime. Rather, he condemned It through the use of 
symbols. Two examples from the works covered In this study might 
suffice. 

(1) Dr. Sharlatl delivered the speech which has been translated 
as "Reflection of a Concerned Muslim: On the plight of the oppressed 
people" In 1971. As noted earlier, this was the time when the Shah 
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was preparing to celebrate the 2500 years of the monarchy system In 

Iran. The site he had selected for the celebration ceremonies was 

Takht-e Jamshald . It was the site of a historical building which was 

the symbol of Iran's "great civilization"—the Shah's ■ favorite 

phrase used as the title of one of his books. In his lecture* 

Sharlatl condemns "civilization" and views It as a "curse." 

Addressing "his brother"—the slave who was killed while building 

the Egyptian Pyramids—he says, "you were sacrificed for the graves 

while we were sacrificed for the palaces! ... From Palestine to 

Iran, from Egypt to China and throughout all parts of the earth 

where there was civilization, we had to carry the loads of stones to 

V25 

construct temples, palaces, and graves." 

(2) Sharlatl delivered his speech on "Martyrdom" In 1973 "just 

at the time when the Shah's tyrant regime had massacred the Iranian 

revolutionaries. [It was the time when] the mountains, the deserts, 

the streets, the mosques, the shops, the factories ... everywhere 

had been colored with the blood of the martyrs. The greatness of All 

[Sharlatl’s] 'Martyrdom' Is not only In Its lively content which 

makes it exiting, but also In Its timing." He gave the speech 

In commemoration of Imam Husain's martyrdom In Karbala. It Is clear, 

however, that he Is also commemorating the Iranian martyrs of the 

Shah's tyranny. He says, for example, "How the martyrs have died, 

and we corpora are alive. The martyrs spoke their words, and we deaf 

people are their addressees. Those who had the courage to choose 

death when they could not live [with dignity] have gone, and we 

127 

shameless people are still here." He also says, "today It Is 
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difficult for me to speak." The reason Is that he has lost his 

students. As he mentioned In another occasion. "It Is surprising! 

There were such great personalities In my classrooms [and I did not 

128 

know]. I am ashamed of myself." 

b. Stories : Dr. Sharlatl frequently refers to great historical 
personalities and their opponents In order to make his audience and 
readers understand his arguments better. The great personalities are 
Introduced as models to be followed and their enemies are the 
symbols of evil which should be destroyed. 

Among the great personalities, Sharlatl emphasizes the following: 

(1) Prophet Muhamnad as the model of commitment, dynamism, and 

129 

struggle for truth and against falsehood. The Madina Islamic 
society under the leadership of the Prophet Is the symbol of the 
Ideal society.^® 

(2) Imam All as a model of dynamism, leadership, hard word, and 

131 

commitment to "School of Thought, Unity, and Justice." 

(3) Imam Husain as a model of self-sacrlflce and struggle 

132 

against oppression, tyranny, and corruption. 

(4) Zalnab—Husain's sister—as a model of resistance against 

133 

repression. 

(5) Abudhar—Prophet's great companion—as a model of struggle 

134 

against luxury and exploitation and for truth and justice. 

135 

(6) Moses as a model of struggle for liberation. 

Among the enemies of the great personalities, Sharlatl refers to 
the following: 

136 

(1) Pharaoh as the symbol of oppressive political authority. 
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(2) Croesus as the symbol of excessive and Illegitimate 
wealth. 137 

(3) Balaam Ba-Ura—a clergy who justified Pharaoh's oppressive 

138 

reglme—as a symbol of the leadership of the religion of Shirk . 

(4) Kaab Al-Ahbar—whom Sharlatl describes as a Jewish religious 

scholar who accepted Islam In order to distort Its Message and with 

whom Abudhar had an argument~as a symbol of the clergy of the 

religion of Shirk which wants to cover Itself under the guise of the 

139 

religion of Tawhld . 

c. Satire : Sharlatl Is a great orator, a skillful writer, a 

poet, and a master In satire. Discussing all his literally skills Is 

certainly beyond the scopes of this study. Suffice It to note that 

one way he makes his message attractive and effective Is through 

satire. The following example can demonstrate how he uses satire to 

deliver his message. We should bear In mind, however, that his words 

loose much of their beauty In translation. 

Sharlatl criticizes those who disregard the social 

responsibility to struggle against oppression and Injustice and 

believe that they can achieve salvation by shedding some tears In 

the memory of the martyrs of Karbala, or by repeating some 

particular prayers, or by giving some charity. 

Probably there are such 'Individualistic ways,' 'short cuts,' 
and 'easy solutions' to reach salvation without suffering the 
headache and pain of comnltment and responsibility towards the 
people. Probably a person can become Innocent and pure as he was 
born by spending some sums of money at the end of his life. 
Probably he can nullify God's scale of justice by repeating some 
words and rituals and receive the reward of not one, not ten, 
but seventy martyrs ... even without leaving his store or bed. 
But such ways were not discovered [at the beginning of Islam]. 
Apparently the Imams, the companions of the Prophet, and the 
great Mujahideen (Holy Warriors) did not know about these ways. 
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Otherwise they would not have accepted death with the hope of 
receiving the rewards of only one martyr. In that case Imam 
Husain would not have taken his children and all his loved ones 
to the scene of sacrifice. In that case. Instead of going to 
[Karbala to be martyred], he would have gone to seclusion. He 
would have opened a prayer book with sincerity of heart and 
would have seen that In the margin of each page there are 
phrases the repetition of which will hold back the fire of hell 
and each word of which Is a free key to the doors of paradise 
for any undeserving person who experiences "the mood." 

On those days the affairs of the religion were as difficult 
as the affairs of the worldly life. ... [It Is today that 
everything has become automatic.] Thus, you lie down on the 
sofa, get Into 'the mood,* repeat some phrases—and suddenly, 
without knowing what happened and why, you are thrown from your 
sofa to the 'highest level of paradise!' Thus, from among a 
group of usurious, unscrupulous, parasitic, and carefree 
colleagues and from the swamps of a dirty life which has come 
about at the cost of Ignorance, escapes, treacheries, lies, 
participation In oppression and exploitation, silence vis-a-vis 
tragedies and appeals for justice, and disregarding all 
responsibilities—without any hard work and suffering—suddenly 
you find yourself among the family of the Prophet. You find 
yourself together with All, Fatima, and Husain seventy steps 
ahead of the first row of the most glorious martyrs of the worldi 

Oh God! What an amazing trlckl^O 
d. Slogans : Many of the slogans used during the huge 
demonstrations of 1978-79 came from the lectures and books of Dr. 
Sharlatl. Sharlatl had borrowed some of those maxims from the Holy 
Quran or the sayings of great Muslim personalities. Some other 
maxims were his own formulation. The following Is a sample of the 
slogans found In the works Included In this study: 

(1) "Book, Balance, Iron" (symbols for Ideology, justice, and 
political power—derived from a verse of the Quran [57:25])J 41 

(2) "Life Is nothing but faith [commitment] and struggle" 

142 

(attributed to Imam Husain). 

(3) "Neither East nor West" (a characteristic of the Islamic 
Uramat).^ 3 
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144 

(4) "Martyr Is the heart of history." 

(5) "Only those who can have a good [meaningful, with dignity] 

145 

death, can have a good life." 

(6) "Every scene Is the scene of Karbala, every month Is the 
month of Muharam, every day Is the day of Ashura" (referring to the 
place, month, and day of Imam Husain's martyrdom). 146 

9. Claim to Truth and Rationality . Dr. All Sharlatl bases many 
of his arguments on the Holy Quran and on the traditions of the 
Prophet, his companions, and the Imams. He also refers to history, 
"scientific survey and research," factual observation, views of 
"today's comnltted free-thinkers," and Third World and Western 
scholars to support his points of view. Moreover, he sometimes 
mentions his own background and actions as evidence of his 
qualification and sincerity. He also resorts to logical reasoning to 
establish his point. 

a. The Holy Quran ; Most of Sharlatl's arguments In his lecture 

147 

on "Shiism: a complete party" are based on the Holy Quran. In 

the course of his discussions, however, Sharlatl seems to try to 
accomplish two tasks: (1) to demonstrate the validity of his Ideas 
to those who believe In the authority of the Quran, and (2) to 
demonstrate the Holy Quran's validity and relevance to the present 
social reality to those who are not firm believers. Examples of the 
first point can be found throughout the above discussions. The 
following quotation can serve as an example of the second point. 
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How wonderfully this Quran speaks! And what [wonderful lessons] 
it teaches! Oh, only If they [the enemies of Islam] had not 
taken this book away from us! It Is a divine book, the words of 
revelation [coming] from the tongue of a prophet who was an 
absolute divine personality and In the meantime an Umml 
(Illiterate, one of the masses). [How amazing that] In Us 
review of social Issues and In Its analysis of history and human 
dialectics It uses such a scientific point of view—such an 
absolute rational perspective—and such a purely logical 
analysis! It relies so much on objective and practical facts, 
material factors, and natural causes! It Is so much 

•realist!’ 1 ** 

Sharlatl refers to the Holy Quran In his other lectures and 

149 

writings as well—though not to the same extent In all of them. 

In those works also he follows the same lines of discussion as noted 
above. 

b. Traditions and saying of the Prophet, his companions, and the 

Imams : On the basis of "the method of typology," Dr. Sharlatl 

develops a method for a comparative study of different religions. 

His method "consists of Identification of five distinguishing 

aspects or characteristics of every religion, and then comparing 

them with the corresponding features In other religions." The five 

distinguishing characteristics Include: (1) the god or gods of each 

religion, (2) Its prophet, (3) Its book or scripture, (4) the 

circumstances of Its appearance, and (5) "those choice Individuals 

each religion nurtures and produces—the representative figures It 

150 

has trained and then presented to society and history." 

On the basis of the above method. In some of his works Sharlatl 
compares the Prophet of Islam to other prophets In order to 
demonstrate how his life and tradition are the most relevant to the 
social reality of the Iranian society and today's world In 
generalIn some other works, however, he refers to Prophet 
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Muhammad without comparing him to other prophets. In such occasions 

he tries not only to demonstrate the superiority of the Prophet's 

152 

thoughts and deeds, but also to support his own arguments. 

More often than the Prophet, however, Shariat1 refers to the 

traditions of Imam All, Abudhar Ghaffarl, and Imam Husain. To him, 

these three are the most "representative figures" that Islam has 

trained, nurtured, and presented to history. He chooses Imam Husain 

because he grew up In the household of the Prophet and sacrificed 

his life In defense of the Islamic values and principles. He chooses 

Imam All and Abudhar because "no other cultural, environmental, and 

religious elements took part In making up their great characters 

except for Islam. Whatever they had, they had gotten from Islam. 

Abudhar was a bedouin coming from the desert. All accepted Islam at 

the age of eight or ten and grew up In the Prophet's own 

household.sharlatl refers to the traditions of these Islamic 

personalities In order to support his points of view and also to 

154 

demonstrate the greatness of the Islamic teachings. 

c. History : Sharlatl Is a student of history and presents 

155 

historical evidence to support his arguments. In many cases, 

however, his historical statements remain at a very general level. 

He states, for example, "In the history of all societies and social 

reforms, we see that the national leaders who were able to easily 

fight back a foreign enemy ... —and defeat It despite all Its power 

and grandeur—were helpless when they faced those who created 

156 

problems for the nation and society from within [the system]." 
Except for his earlier remarks about Imam All—In support of which 
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he makes the above statement—he does not mention any specific 
examples of this "historic fact." 

d. Scientific research : Dr. Sharlatl seems to have high regard 

for scientific.research. In many occasions he tries to establish his 

claim to truth by reference to his scientific Inquiries. He notes, 

for example, "After studying all schools of thought, all Ideologies, 

all societies, all revolutions, all movements—after reviewing 

history, sociology, and the sociology of Islam—and after 

Investigating the factors of cultural degeneration and social and 

Intellectual deviations ... I have come to the final conclusion that 

157 

'Shiism Is a complete party.'" 

It should be noted, however, that for Sharlatl being 
"scientific" does not mean value neutrality. He spends many pages 
arguing why he cannot follow the style of other great researchers 
and scholars who engage In a cool, calm, logical, and scientific 
study of Issues without hurting other people's feelings with their 
harsh tone and sharp tongue. The main point of his argument Is that 
social commitment and responsibility are more Important than 

ICO 

"scientific objectivity." 

e. Factual observation : Sharlatl occasionally refers to the 
facts of life as they are generally understood In order to support 
his arguments. On the basis of the Quran, for example, he argues 
that "If those who do not believe In God have the capacity of 
survival and gaining power and mastery In earth, God will grant them 
what they are qualified for. But If you who believe In God submit 
yourselves to weakness, humiliation, and degeneration; God will not 
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grant you what you are not qualified for." In support of this 

argument, Shariatl mentions the "horrible and bitter fact" that 

Muslims live In misery, hunger, disease, and Ignorance; while "the 

atheists and polytheists" enjoy the material and spiritual bounties 

159 

that God has created for mankind. 

f. Views of "comnltted free-thinkers" : On many occasions 

Sharlatl finds the Islamic teachings—which are also his own 

views—In accordance with or superior to what he calls "the views of 
today's committed free-thinkers." Thus, It seems, Sharlatl wants to 
establish his claim to truth against those with leftist 

tendencies—those who considered themselves as Intellectuals and 
disciples of European social thinkers. 160 

g. Criticism of rival Ideologies ; Sharlatl strongly criticizes 

Marxism. In general and the Iranian Marxists and leftists In 

particular. 161 He also criticizes other Western Ideologies. For 

example, in one of his works covered In this study, he briefly 

describes the position of "materialism," "naturalism," 

"existentialism," "hlstorlclsm," "sociologism," and "blologlsm" on a 

certain Issue and then criticizes them for having an Inadequate 

understanding of. that Issue. Moreover, as noted earlier, 

Sharlatl compares Islam to "Ideology In Its highest, most 

progressive, and most perfect understanding—not as It Is, but In 

the form that today's conscious, committed, humanist, and 

progressive free-thinkers design In their minds." Although he finds 

many similarities between the two, he reasons that Islam Is much 

163 

more complete and realistic. 
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h. Writings of the Third World and Western scholars : A 
Western-oriented youth like the Iranian youth among Sharlatl's 
audience will be greatly Impressed with the names of famous Western 
scholars and thinkers and the Third World thinkers well-known In the 
West. This Is probably the reason why Dr. Sharlatl frequently refers 
to the writings of such scholars and thinkers. In the works covered 
In this study* we find references to the following names: (1) Rene 
Descartes, (2) Andre Glde, (3) Albert Camus, (4) Jean Paul Sartre, 
(5) Helddeger, (6) Karl Jaspers, (7) Jean Isolet, (8) Parteux, (9) 
Radha Krlshnan, (10) Durkhelm, (11) Chanler, (12) Montgomery Watt, 
(13) Hyden, (14) Alexis Carrel, (15) Grlshman, (16) Gorovlch, and 
(17) Dostoyevsky.^®* 

1. Personal life : Sharlatl refers to some facts from his life as 
evidence of his qualification to speak about the subjects he 
lectures upon and as evidence of his sincerity. He notes, for 

example, his rural background and his close ties with the ordinary 
people. "The things which the free-thinkers, writers, scholars, and 
Ideologues think about and understand [theoretically], I have 

'experienced* at the depths of the conscience of my society. 
,.." 165 He also notes his religious education and his deep 

understanding of his culture and society. "I have first hand 
knowledge of what goes on In our society and In our time. I have 
been present at the confrontation of today's culture with 
yesterday's religion. I am aware of the existing traditional 

religion and Its fate after the Invasion of cultural Imperialism as 
well as of social transformation and domination of materialistic 
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perspective and bourgeois spirit." 166 Moreover, he frequently 

refers to his Western education 167 as well as his love for "the 

Prophet's household, Fatima's home. All's school of thought, and 

168 

Shll martyrs' school of thought." 

Sharlatl reminds his audience that by emphasizing the 
significance of religion In solving Iran's social problems he does 
not expect—nor does he receive—any material or psychological 
reward or benefit. He notes that because of doing so he Is rejected 
by the traditional religious class as a distorter of religion and by 
the modern free-thinkers as a reactionary and betrayer of the 
younger generation. Sharlatl disassociates himself from the former. 
"I do not have any class or social relations with those who make a 
living In the name of religion—those who have power. Influence, and 
official [position]. I care less whether they are opposed to me or 
not. I do not have anything they can take away from me. Nor do I 

i 69 

expect anything that I could obtain because of their favor." He 
Identifies himself, however, with the free-thinkers and Is concerned 
with their accusation. His response to their accusation Is that they 
are mistaken In their opposition to religion. What they justifiably 
oppose Is the religion of Shirk . But they comnlt a mistake In not 
distinguishing that religion from the religion of Tawhld . 176 

j. Rational reasoning : Dr. Sharlatl*s lectures and writings have 
a very strong emotional appeal. 171 As the above discussions 
demonstrate, however, he does not disregard rational reasoning. 
Sharlatl presents strong arguments and uses different means to 
establish his claim to truth. Occasionally he resorts to logical 
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reasoning as well. Sharlatl argues, for example, that Islam Is 

basically an "Ideology"--not a "science," or a "philosophy." To 

support his argument, he first mentions the differences between 

Ideology on the one hand and science and philosophy on the other. 

For a person knowledgeable about Islam, this comparison Itself Is 

sufficient to establish Sharlatl's point. Sharlatl, however, goes 

one step further. He compares the "basic Idioms" In Islam and In 

"today's human Ideology In Its most advanced and most perfect 

understanding." Thus, he demonstrates how "the two have a common 

language and [how] their Idioms are the same—some In their meaning 

and some even literally." Sharlatl also uses logical reasoning 

tc demonstrate that Islam—which Is a 'populace* Ideology with a 

173 

divine root—Is superior to human Ideologies. 

Another example of Sharlatl's logical reasoning can be noted 
when he criticizes the free-thinkers who condemn religion as a whole 
without distinguishing between the religion of Tawhld and the 
religion of Shirk . In addition to different characteristics of the 
two religions, he mentions the difference between the prophets of 
the religion of Tawhld and the leaders of the religion of Shirk . The 
former "were familiar with human suffering and poverty, ... 
struggled and fought against the religion of Shirk , ... and are the 
choicest of God and the real cholcests of human history." The 
latter, on the other hand, were wealthy and prosperous and "belonged 
to the dominant feudal and upper class." Therefore, Sharlatl argues, 
"it Is wrong and unfair to generalize our judgment about the [second 
group]—a judgment which Is correct and justified—to the [first 
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group] as well." 17 * Sharlatl also mentions the example of Abudhar 
who considers all the members of a society responsible for the 
hunger of a needy person and Is amazed If such a person does not 
launch an armed struggle against them. This Is what he has learned 
from Islam. Thus, he argues. 

Is It not unfair, absolute Ignorance, ridiculous, and In the 
meantime tragic to pass the same judgment about a religion which 
has such a perspective about people and their life as we do 
about the religion which has approved and justified hunger 
throughout history?‘'5 
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Chapter IX 

REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGY IN THE WORKS OF ABUL-HASAN BANI-SADR 

Banl-Sadr began his anti-Shah activities as a member of the 
National Front while he was a Tehran University student In the 
mid-1950s. In the early 1960s he went to France to pursue higher 
education. He continued his opposition to the Shah's regime there 
and became a leading member of the anti-Shah Islamic movement In 
Europe. He remained In France until his return to Iran with Imam 
Khomeini In January 1979. 

During his stay In France, Banl-Sadr gave speeches and wrote 
articles for Iranian students' journals. He also wrote several 
books—most of which were published In mid to the late 1970s. In his 
writings, Banl-Sadr analyzes the nature of the regime In Iran and 
Its problems and talks about Islamic views on economy, society, and 
politics. Banl-Sadr's following works were selected for the present 
study: 

(1) "The Cult of Personality," a book written In 1975. 1 

(2) "Manifesto of the Islamic Republic," a book consisting of 
two parts: the first part written In 1971-72 and the second part 
written In 1978-79. 2 

(3) "Relationship between Materialism and Idealism," a speech to 
the members of the Union of Muslim Students' Associations In Europe 
In October 1977.^ 
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1. Political Consciousness . Banl-Sadr argues that man Is not a 
helpless toy In the hands of fate. He Is active and affects his 
destiny by the way that he deals with his social reality. Thus, he 
Is the maker of his own destiny. "Han has the potentiality either to 
grow In his various dimensions towards Infinity or to become a 
prisoner of the absolutes [that he creates for himself]. In the 
latter case, he becomes a 'thing,' and like all other 'things' he 
will not remain the same; rather, he will rot and make his 

4 

surrounding rotten." In order for man to avoid becoming a "thing" 
and to be able to grow towards Infinity, Banl-Sadr argues, he should 
crush the cult of personality, should establish his relations with 
others on the basis of relationship with God, and should struggle 
for freedom and against censorship. 

a. The Cult of Personality : According to Banl-Sadr, the "cult of 
personality" means that a personality claims godhead and receives 
adoration. This cult, however. Is not limited to the countries which 
are ruled by dictatorships. "In reality, the cult of personality has 
a more complex Identity and Its spread Is total and complete. ... A 


combination 

of 

material 

and Ideal—or 

subjective 

and 

objective—parts and elements 

Is necessary In 

order for 

the 

personality 

which 

represents 

power to become 

godlike." 5 

The 

division of 

human 

society Into different groups, classes. 

and 


nations and the establishment of power relationship among them 
provides the kind of environment that Is necessary for the emergence 
and growth of the cult of personality. Power relationships lead to 
unequal relationships and to further concentration and accumulation 
of power. 
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Power—be It social, political, economic, or cultural—will grow 
Increasingly larger like an avalanche coming down a mountainside 
as soon as It starts the process of concentration and 
accumulation. ... The power will need Increasingly more 
resources and talents because It faces pressure from two sides: 
one resulting from Its own contradictions, and the other 
resulting from the resistance of the society. Thus, In the 
process of Its concentration and accumulation, power will grow 
so big that It will seem absolute, unlimited, and uncurbable . 
From this point on, everyone will be worshiped according to his 
rank and position In the social ladder. Social status and 
distinction will become the first and primary value . The most 
distinguished social posU'lon will become the god of gods as a 
representative of power. 6 

Banl-Sadr talks In detail about the factors that contribute to 

the cult of personality, about the continuity of the cult In 

history, about Its various manifestations, about Its generality 

among all the people, about the "Ideal types" of personality 

worshipers and self-worshipers, about the symptoms of being affected 

by the disease of the cult of personality, and about the methods 

used by Its adherers. According to Banl-Sadr, the cult of 

personality has existed throughout human history and In all human 

societies. The domination of the cult has not gone unchallenged, 

however. From time to time, the underdog chooses fighting and 

survival over getting rotten and dying and uses force against the 

dominant power. Moreover, the religion of Tawhld (Unity, monotheism) 

has been struggling against the cult of personality throughout 

history. The reason why the challenges have not resulted In the 

destruction of the cult Is that so long as the relationship of 

domination exists, the components of power will evolve anew and will 

7 

perpetuate the cult of personality In a new form. 

Banl-Sadr believes that It Is the duty of every comnltted human 
being—be It a Muslim or not—to relentlessly struggle against the 
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cult of personality. He argues* however, that a person can work 
for the destruction of the cult of personality only by adherence to 
the "fundamental values of Islam." He notes five such values which 
are: (1) Tawhld , (2) Bathat, (3) Imamat, (4) Ada!at , and (5) Maad . 
These are the same as the five tenets of Shiism. Banl-Sadr's 
understanding of these terms, however. Is different from the 
traditional Shll understanding. 

(1) Tawhld (Unity, Oneness, monotheism) : Traditionally, Tawhld 

refers to the Oneness of God—though It certainly has social 

Implications. Banl-Sadr emphasizes the social aspect of Tawhld : 

empathy with another person and achieving a more comprehensive and 

more complete Identity between self and the other through 

brotherhood, fraternity, and constructing each other. Banl-Sadr 

notes that Islam recomnends this value Instead of the alternative 

value of seeking supremacy over someone else by trying to destroy 
g 

him. 

(2) Bathat (consigning, comnlsslon, delegation) : Traditionally, 
Bathat refers to God's sending Messengers for man's guidance. 
According to Banl—Sadr, however, It means a per pv ¥wwl mvV5 ShSm t Ifl 
which man develops his talents and potentials together with the 
collectivity so that they free themselves from the worship and 
servitude of false authorities. Thus, their forces and creative 
power will be directed towards Infinity."^ 0 

(3) Imamat (leadership) : Traditionally, Imamat refers to the 
leadership of Imam All and his eleven descendants. For Banl-Sadr, 
Imamat means 
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organizing the Bathat of a collectivity In order to achieve 
Tawhld. Imamat is that kind of leadership which causes the 
self-sacrlflee of the collectivity (self and others) In the 
direction of achieving a coimon Identity. In Imamat there Is no 
place for a despotic leader and apathetic/inactive masses. ... 
In Imamat ever yone by himself will be a representative of the 
power of the collectivity, the wl'TV~of the collectivity, the 
know! edge oT Slie collectivity, an3 the Identity of tHe 

coll ectivTty~ .il- - 

(4) Ada!at (Justice) : Traditionally, Ada!at refers to the 

justice of God and the justice of Imams. For Banl-Sadr, Ada!at 

refers to man's "activity and relativity" *n society. "The members 

of a collectivity are just when they are [equally] active compared 

to each other and when they consider—and make—themselves relative 

not In relation to each other but In relation to their common goal 

which Is the achievement of one Identity." Thus, Banl-Sadr argues, 

Islamic justice Is dynamic. It means that the members of a society 

organize their efforts and activities In such a way that they do not 

result In domination of some over others or In the advancement of 

some and backwardness of others. Rather, the more talented members 

of the society elevate the less talented ones so that In their 

12 

Islamic Identity all are In balance with each other. 

(5) Maad (the life to come, the future life) : Traditionally, 
Maad refers to life after death. For Banl-Sadr, Maad Is the model of 
a future which Islam values and proposes as a guideline for today's 
action. "Man's today's efforts should Increase the present and 
future possibilities—this Is the real meaning of growth. [By such 
growth] man will reach an age In which there will be no superiority, 
no competition In having more than others, and no attempt for 
earthly elation. ... The Individual will work for the collectivity 
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and the collectivity will work for the Individual so that man 

13 

blossoms In various dimensions of his humanity." 

b. Relations with others based on relationship with God : 
According to Banl-Sadr, all human relations with the person himself, 
with his fellow human beings, with nature and universe, and with God 
can be established on three bases: (1) positive or existent balance, 
(2) negative or nonexistent balance, and (3) a mixture of the 
two. 14 A relationship Is based on positive balance when 
Individuals or groups look upon others as "variables" of their own 
needs and wants. Such a relationship Is a power relationship. 
Establishing an equilibrium In such a relationship Is extremely 
difficult. Thus, It will usually result In Inequality. Even If 
equilibrium Is established, however. It will be a destructive 
equality. Each side will continuously try to employ all the talents, 
resources, and capacities It can amass In order to counteract the 
forces on the other side. Thus, the point of equality In a 
relationship based on existent balance Is In fact the point of 

death—l.e., the destruction of human and natural talents and 
15 

resources. 

A relationship Is based on negative or nonexistent balance when 
man's relationship with God becomes the primary and principal 
relationship and his relations with himself, with other people, and 
with nature are secondary and reflections of the relationship with 
God. In other words, the relationship with God—not 
self-interest—becomes the criterion for action and establishment of 
relations with others. In this case, talents and resources will not 
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be wasted In confrontation with others. Rather, all the talents and 

resources of a society will be used In movement towards the same 

direction^ .e., God. This win mean a dynamic and perpetual movement 

towards perfection and Infinity.^ 6 

Transforming material signs Into Ideals : In his lecture on the 

"Relationship between Materialism and Idealism," Banl-Sadr presents 

another line of argument to support his view that the relationship 

with God should be the basis of all human relations. Banl-Sadr 

argues that the mind's basic function Is to transform various 

outside objective phenomena Into signs and record them. Then It 

relates those signs to each other and transforms them either Into 

material phenomena or Into Ideals. If the signs are transformed Into 

material phenomena—as It Is mostly done today—the world's limited 

resources will not suffice all the demand. That will lead to 

competition, division, anger, violence. Inequality, and 

domination. When the mind transforms the material signs Into 

Ideals, however, "the degree of your greatness will be the measure 

of your leadership and the degree of your Tagwa 

(plety/God-consclousness). ... In that case, once the mind produces 

sufficient material products to meet man's basic needs. Its function 

will be focused on creating new talents for elevating Itself and 

others." Thus, equality In material things will be possible. 

Moreover, since the non-material values such as piety, sacrifice, 

knowledge, friendship "and whatever that Is.a representation of 

human perfection" are Immeasurable, no one will block other people's 

18 

way for achieving them. 
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Thus, according to Bani-Sadr, there Is no contradiction between 

materialise and Idealism, and It Is wrong to adhere only to one at 

the expense of the other. "Each of these by Itself will be like 

opium; that Is, It will transform human mind Into a destructive 

apparatus." An alternative to pure materialism and pure Idealism Is 

the method that Islam proposes. It Is not an amalgamate of the two. 

Rather, Islam brings about a fundamental change In Ideation. "The 

function of the Islamic scientific Ideation Is to transform material 

Issues to a limitless Idealism by placing man's relationship with 

19 

God at the basis [of all human relations]." 

c. Struggle Against Censorship : For Bani-Sadr freedom of thought 
and action Is the most Important value. He encourages his readers 
and audience to fight against any kind of censorship that limits 
freedom. In some of his works, he talks In detail about different 
types of censorship. From his discussions. It Is clear that for him 
censorship Is not limited to a ban by a government on freedom of 
expression or political activity. Rather, he regards as censorship 
any action that directly or Indirectly discourages freedom of 
thought and action or creates the habit of blindly following 
others . 20 

According to Bani-Sadr, Islamic Jihad In all Its "three forms" 
are directed against censorship. The "armed Jihad " becomes a duty 
when there Is a censorship and the existing authorities create 
obstacles for propagation of the Divine Message. The "Superior 
Jihad" (which Is "uttering the truth before a tyrant ruler" 
according to a Saying of Prophet Muhammad) becomes a duty when a 
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tyrant ruler demands from the people to transform Idealism Into 
materialism and to "worship" him. The "Greater Jihad " (which Is 
"fighting against one's own lower self" according to Prophet's 
Saying) becomes a duty "when your mind changes Into a relentless 
censoring police which Incites you to engage In destructive 
activities against yourself and others." Thus, Banl-Sadr exhorts his 
audience, "Struggle against censorship with all your might and 
means I We do not have any other way to freedom except through such a 
struggle. [Otherwise,] mankind will continue to remain In 
slavery."^ 


2. Criticism of Social Arrangement . Banl-Sadr Is well aware of 

the significance of delegitimization as a precondition for toppling 

down the Shah's regime. In some of his works, he compares the 

political, economic, social, and cultural goals and activities of 

the "political power" with those of "religion" and demonstrates how 

22 

the Shah's regime violates religious principles. In his speech 

to students who had undertaken a hunger strike to protest against 

the Shah's tyranny, he notes, "the task of our people In their 

struggle for liberation will become easier only when we are able to 

destroy the regime's legitimacy. [We should] demonstrate that the 

regime can base Its legitimacy neither on religion, nor on some 

[noble] purpose, nor on the support of the people. It rules only by 

force, by oil revenues, and by [the help of] foreign military 
23 

forces." 
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Living abroad, Banl-Sadr Is at liberty to explicitly criticize 
the Shah's regime. In some of his works, he presents detailed 
analysis and criticism of Iran's political, military, economic, 
social, and cultural conditions under the Shah. He also criticizes 
capitalism and Its negative effects on Iran. Moreover, his analysis 
of the cult of personality Is an Indictment of the Shah's regime as 
well as all other ruling regimes In the world. 

a. Iran under the Shah : Banl-Sadr considers the Shah’s regime as 
the worst oppressive tyranny "unprecedented In history." He rejects 
the Shah's claim that repression Is necessary for the social and 
economic growth of the country. On the contrary, Banl-Sadr argues, 
the extreme repression Is caused by "the Incalculable growth of 
plundering of our country's natural resources and by the ruling 
group's unbearable dictatorship." He also repudiates the claim that 
the Shah's regime represents the "progressive" groups In the country 
and opposition to Its rule Is limited to "backward religious forces" 
and to the communists. According to Banl-Sadr, "all the people In 
all walks of life and with different points of view are opposed to 
this destructive regime which Is an agent of American domination." 
Moreover, Banl-Sadr accuses the Shah's regime of Inducing the youth 
to drugs, alcoholism, sexuality, etc. In order to divert their 
attention from the conditions of the country. "If only In Tehran, 
these 60,000 [heroin addicts] had come forward and had asked 'why 
should Iran's oil be given to foreigners [almost] free of charge and 
In return tons over tons of comnodltles which destroy the basis of 
domestic production be Imported?'—How long could the regime stay In 
power?" 24 
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In nis analysis of the soclo-politico-economic conditions In 

Iran during the Shah's rule, Banl-Sadr emphasizes Iran's dependence 

on the West In general and on the U.S. In particular. He presents 

his analysis In such a way that It seems valid not only In the case 

of Iran but for other Third World countries as well. Banl-Sadr 

argues that the governments and multinational .corporations of the 

world's powers and superpowers pursue the goal of domination and 

exploitation In the dominated countries. "Those goals cannot be 

realized without the Imposition of a social system In which [some] 

groups are related to—and find coitmon Interests with—the dominant 

[country]. Thus, the existence of such groups depends upon their 

25 

organic ties with the ruling groups In the dominant societies." 

This leads to concentration of power Into few hands and to 

deformation of the whole social structure of the dominated society. 

The government of such a society tries even to occupy the religious 

Institutions and to "officialize" the religion. Under such 

circumstances, the only way the government can remain In power Is 

through the use of the military. Thus, "In the process of merger 

Into the dominant foreign power, the government and the military 

Increasingly become Identical. ... [This leads to] the 

transformation of law Into a means for Implementation of general 

repression and for prevention of any protest by the victimized 

26 

people of the country." 

In the economic sphere, because of the unequal relationship, the 
center of productive activity and decision making moves abroad. 
Production and consumption are based on the economic Interests of 
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the dominant country. The national economic system Is shattered Into 

unrelated sectors which are merged Into the mother sector of the 

dominant economy. The relations of the productive sectors are 

severed from Iran's own culture and natural resources. Thus, the 

economy Is not related to people's basic needs. Neither Is It 

dependent upon the resources, raw materials, and semi-manufactured 

goods available In the country. The government budget serves as the 

principal dynamic force—and money and Inflation serve as the 

principal tools--for the transfer of wealth to the dominant 

countries. The unequal economic relations lead to rapid and gross 

multiplication of exports compared to Imports. They also lead to a 

growing need for foreign loans and Investment—which means 

plundering of the wealth of the country and shortening the life span 

of Its natural resources. Moreover, the unequal relations lead to 

the destruction of economic possibilities In different 

fields—Including agriculture—and to Increasing reliance on a 

single consnodlty. All these result In Intensification of social and 

economic Inequalities within the dominated country as well as In 

further Inequality between the dominated and the dominant 
27 

countries. 

In the social sphere, bureaucracy grows rapidly both within the 
government—because of reliance on oil revenues and foreign 
loans—and In the private sector—around the axis of export/Import. 
The alienation of the dependent class leads to social 
disintegration. Moreover, the country Is divided Into different 
regions with no—or minimum—social relations among them. The 
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traditional tribal system Is replaced by the "military tribe" with 

grave consequences. The youth Is merged Into bureaucracy and 

military and their creative talent Is exported to the dominant 

countries. Moreover, the social disintegration causes unprecedented 

28 

levels of crime and other social diseases. 

In the cultural sphere, because of the relations of domination, 

out of the three main areas of human actlvlty—l.e., (1) Ingenuity 

and creativity, (2) organization and management, and (3) work and 

labor—the vast majority of the active human forces have the 

opportunity to engage only In the third type of activity. That Is, 

they can work as laborers either In factories, fields, or offices. 

The educational system of the dominated country becomes westernized 

and trains talents for the West. The dominant countries become 

centers for accumulation of talents from all over the world as well 

as centers for export of culture. This export of values results In 

the moral and personal degeneration of the people of the dominated 

societies, causes confusion In their Identities, and destroys their 

Intellectual Independence. In general, the dominant/dependent 

relationship transforms the man who Is the maker of history Into a 

man who Is the object of history. To put It differently. It 

29 

transforms the creative man Into a destructive man. 

b. Capitalism : Banl-Sadr considers capitalism responsible for 
the domination of Iran by the West. He argues that capitalism has 
brought about such an Industrial economy that requires continuous 
chain production. If there Is a halt In production, the system 
experiences crisis. Thus, It continuously needs more sources of raw 
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materials and more markets for Its products. "Of course, there must 

be an army to take the energy from [Iran] and the Iron from Africa 

and Impose the consumption of their goods by force," In Iran, the 

Shah's regime serves the role of the capitalists' army. 

The use of force, however. Is not the only way to Increase 

consumption. Capitalism employs all the means of mass communication 

such as radio, television, cinema, magazine, book, newspaper, 

church, and mosque In order to transform each "mental sign" Into a 

measurable "material sign." Thus, It encourages an Insatiable urge 

for consumption and transforms man Into a "consuming animal." 

Capitalism is forced to do so by Its very nature. If all the capital 

were used to satisfy the basic human needs, all those needs could by 

fulfilled In a certain period of time. After that the value of 

capital would have decreased and the capitalists would have not been 

able to pocket the huge profits they are used to. 

Banl-Sadr also criticizes capitalism for Increasing existing 

Inequalities. The Inequalities grow not only because the capitalists 

have to exploit labor In order to accumulate capital. They also grow 

because the capital must continuously grow larger In order to be 
30 

able to survive. 

c. The cult of personality : Banl-Sadr considers his analysis of 

the cult of personality applicable to today's world and argues that 

In our time, more than ever, the personalities which claim 
godhood have dominated mankind's life by the force of bayonet 
and/or by the force of propaganda. ... The process of 
accumulation and concentration at a global scale afflicts those 
who are under domination with comprehensive and ever-increasing 
poverty. Thus, In such a general process, those who are 
dominated as well as the dominant party descend to the verge of 
deprivation from all dimensions of their humanity. 31 
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In his discussion of the social, economic, political/military, 

and cultural factors that compose the cult of personality, Banl-Sadr 

does not name any particular contemporary person or country. It Is 

clear, however, that he believes they apply to Iran under the Shah 

32 

as well as to other countries In the world today. His analysis 

of the factors composing the cult of personality Is similar to his 

analysis of the conditions In Iran which was summarized above. One 

additional point should be noted, however. In his discussion of the 

cultural factor, Banl-Sadr criticizes those who transform the 

religion of Tawhld (Unity, Oneness, monotheism) Into the religion of 

Shirk (contradictions, polytheism): 

The Imposters [of religious leadership] transform the religion 
of freedom which leads man to his real nature and shows the way 
for his return from the darkness of Shirk towards the light of 
Tawhld— the religion which guides man to break the shackles of 
weakness, apathy, and worshiping absolutes—the religion which 
points the direction of growth ... Into a religion of 
acquiescence and conformity with the false authority. 33 

3. New Set of Values . The most Important values for Banl-Sadr are the 
ones that can be categorized as "social values." He notes more such 
values than any other type, and most of the values that he emphasizes 
fall In this group. He also mentions a number of personal 
values—emphasizing some of them. He notes, however, only a few spiritual 
values. 

a. Social values : The single most Important value In the list of 
Banl-Sadr's values Is freedom and liberty (mentioned at least 40 times). 
Banl-Sadr especially emphasizes freedom of thought and expression. Tawhld 
(unity, oneness) Is the second most Important value In the list 
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(mentioned at least 35 times). It Is followed by Adalat (justice) (20 

times). Independence (16 times), equality (14 times), and Jihad/struggle 

(13 times). Banl-Sadr also emphasizes Bathat (social evolution) , Imamat 

(leadership) , and work/action (each mentioned at least eight times). The 

other values that he mentions are elimination of poverty (five times), 

social responsibility (four times); cooperation (twice); and charity , 

34 

consultation , solidarity , and security (at least once each). 

b. Personal values : Critical outlook (mentioned at least 15 times) Is 

the leading value for Banl-Sadr among those values that can be 

categorized as personal. It Is followed by creativity (seven times), 

love/friendship (six times), and Ideation (six times). Next In the list 

are growth towards perfection (five times), sincerity (four times), 

knowledge (three times), and activeness (three times). Banl-Sadr also 

35 

notes courage and firmness (at least once each). 

c. Spiritual values : Banl-Sadr uses the term Tawhld In two senses: 

(1) human social unity (which was noted under social values), and (2) 

Oneness of God and man's directing himself towards him. Tawhld In the 

second sense Is one of the spiritual values that Banl-Sadr mentions (at 

least five times). Self-sacrifice . Tagwa (plety/God-consclousness) , 

belief In God , and seeking God's pleasure are other spiritual values 

noted by Banl-Sadr (at least five, four, two and one times 

36 

respectively). 
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4. Outline of the Good Society . Banl-Sadr calls his Ideal society the 

"society of Tawhld " and presents a rough picture of the social, 

political, and economic relations In that society. In order to move 

towards the society of Tawhld after the downfall of the Shah, Banl-Sadr 

envisions an Interim government which he calls "the Islamic Republic." He 

talks about the goal and function of such a government and presents a 

platform for Its social, political, economic and cultural policies. 

a. The society of Tawhld : As noted earlier, Banl-Sadr takes the 

description of the Hereafter In the Holy Quran as a model for his Ideal 

society. The Holy Quran emphasizes elimination of oppression and 

establishment of justice In the Hereafter. Banl-Sadr also emphasizes 

these principles. He goes one step further, however, when he Interprets 

them to mean "elimination of all power relations and elimination of 

37 

government as the means of regulating power relations." Thus, 

Banl-Sadr seems to advocate an anarchistic society In which "there will 

be no concentration of economic, political, or Intellectual power, no 

38 

class, and no dominant Ideology." In such a society, everyone will be 
an Imam (leader). 

There will be no base and vertex In the society. There will be 
no central leadership to absorb all the forces and powers of the 
society and employ them In Its own Interest. ... All [members of 
the society] will be Imams of each other, responsible for each 
other, and concerned with each other. [In such a society] there 
will be no place for competition, multiplication of Identity, 
and creation of distinctions. 39 

The elimination of force as the basis of social relations will 
be accompanied with man's becoming "active and relative” not only In 
comparison to others but also In comparison to himself. This means 
that there will be no socio-political "absolutes." Each and every 
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member of the society will be active to develop himself and to 

actualize his potentials. "Activity and relativity" compared to 

oneself means that the person will continuously grow and move 

towards perfection and Infinity. As Imam All said, according to 

Banl-Sadr, "Hoe to the person whose today Is not different from his 

yesterday." Banl-Sadr considers this "activity and relativity" as 

the real meaning of "Islamic justice" and argues that It can be 

established only when "relationship to God" becomes the basis of 

40 

establishing relations with others. 

In regard to economic relations, absolute ownership belongs to 
God alone. Human ownership Is only relative. Both Individual and 
comnunlty can own. 

[0]ownersh1p by the comnunlty as the primary viceregency of God 
always takes precedence to that of the Individual. [Moreover,] 
the viceregency by the community Is retained for all affairs In 
which community ownership Is the condition for the Individual's 
ownership of his/her own labor and Its fruits. ... The comnunlty 
can determine the extent of an Individual's ownership but Is not 
allowed to prohibit an Individual from working or owning the 
fruits of that work. 41 

Banl-Sadr emphasizes that In the "economy of Tawhld ," 

accumulation and concentration of wealth and power will not—and 

42 

cannot—take place. 

b. The Islamic Republic : In Banl-Sadr's Ideal society of Tawhld , 
all humanity Is one unit having one comnon Identity. Banl-Sadr 
realizes that mankind has a long way to go to realize such an Ideal 
state. Thus, he proposes an outline of the Interim "Islamic 
Republic" which will replace the Shah's regime In Iran. "The Islamic 
government will not be an absolute government. [Rather,] Its goal 
will be to eliminate the state as a dominant power and absolute 
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ruler on country's destiny." In order to achieve that goal, the 

government will try to prepare the grounds for "Its replacement with 

the forces which will represent the next stage of society's 

43 

transformation towards the society of Tawhld ." The Islamic 

government will be responsible to eliminate all factors which cause 

degeneration. It will also be responsible to elevate human 

personality by providing awareness and consciousness to the members 

of the society and by expanding the possibilities of action for mind 
44 

and body. 

In the Islamic Republic, the "dividing line" between citizens 

and government will be eliminated. Public gatherings such as mosques 
and Madrasas (traditional religious schools) will be restored as the 
dynamic and "living centers for evaluation, criticism, and decision 
making." People will actively participate In their own liberation so 
that "a new man" Is brought up—"a man who has found his true nature 
and has returned to his real self." This requires that the principle 
of Ijtehad (Independent reasoning on Divine Law) Is generalized at 
the societal level. It also requires that monopolization of 
Ingenuity, Invention, and discovery by a small minority Is 

prevented.^® 

In the Islamic Republic, religion will play a leading role. 

Through Ijtehad , It will answer the ever-changing needs of a society 

which Is moving towards perfection. Religion will also serve as the 

principal factor for solidarity and unity and as a center for the 

exchange of views and beliefs. Thus, It Is Important that It does 

not become official and/or a tool In the hands of the political 

46 

power and a means for religious dictatorship. 
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By the establishment of the Islamic Republic, individual and 

social liberties will Increase. "Law will not be a tool In the hands 

of the powerful to be used against the weak. Rather, It will rule as 

an expression of [people's] rights and obligations [In order to] 

47 

equalize opportunities and resultants." Moreover, the people 

will elect the judges. Thus, the judges will be free from the 
Influence of the political power 

In the process of the transfer of power to the masses, the army 

will become free from foreign domination. That will bring about a 

total change In Its function and organization. Domestically, It will 

not be used against the people any longer. In foreign relations. It 

not be used to execute expansionist policies. Thus, It will be 

reorganized to defend national Independence and Integrity as well as 

people's civil rights. All the people will take part In national 
49 

defense. 

There will be fundamental changes In the national economy as 
well as In foreign economic relations. The main aim of the changes 
will be self-reliance, economic growth, decentralization, equitable 
distribution, and establishment of a new pattern of consumption. In 
regard to economic growth. It will not be an end In Itself. " Man 


will not be [only] a means 

for 

[bringing about] 

economic 

growth. 

Rather, the ultimate goal 

of 

economic growth 

will be 

man's 

liberation from the domination 

of nature as well 

as from 

social 


50 

domination ." 

In foreign relations, the relationship based on "positive 
balance" will be replaced with relationship based on "negative 
balance." This means that the Islamic government will neither 
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dominate others nor will accept any domination. Thus, the 

Islamic government will destroy all the political, economic, social, 

and cultural bases of foreign domination In Iran. Moreover, It will 

take the necessary measures to prevent foreign domination In the 

future. It will also "end the severance of Iran from the body of the 

Islamic society" and will establish closer relations with the Muslim 

countries. Furthermore, the Islamic government, which will be moving 

towards the society of Tawhld , will "undertake the role of a model 

52 

for people's liberation" at a worldwide scale. 

By the elimination of foreign domination, the dependent 

(formerly the upper ruling) class will also be eliminated. The 

existing social stratification and Its criteria—which are mainly 

personal relations—will be replaced by social status which leads to 

Tawhld and by Islamic criteria. In fact, "all social structures 

which are created on the basis of Shirk (contradictions, polytheism) 

and serve as tools In the hands of the ruling power to repress the 

53 

people will be destroyed." 

Elimination of foreign domination will affect the cultural life 
of the society as well. The Islamic government will shut the door on 
"anti-values" Imported from—and Imposed by—the West. That will 
create a cultural atmosphere favorable for the growth of a healthy 
personality. People will be encouraged to think for themselves and 
to evaluate everything critically. The criteria for evaluation of 
Issues and things will be their level of significance "In liberating 
man. In fostering his talents. In Increasing his Inventive tendency, 
and In accelerating the transformation of the society towards 
Tawhld." 54 The mass media will transfer genuine thoughts. 
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knowledge and Information to the masses. They will neither belong to 
the government nor to the private sector. Rather* they will be at 
the hands of public companies. The cultural dualism will be ended. 
"[Islam]* as a social and Intellectual system, [will] be placed at 
the center of the society. [It will serve] as a milestone of thought 
and action so that man can free himself from all bonds and shackles 
and advance with an accelerating movement In the Infinite horizon of 
Tawhld [towards God]." 55 

5. Program of Action . Banl-Sadr Identifies a few targets and 
agents of change. He also proposes some forms of action for bringing 
about revolutionary changes. 

a. Targets of change : In accordance with his theory of the cult 

of personality, Banl-Sadr Identifies that cult as the main target of 

change. In addition to those personalities who claim godhood, two 

particular groups within the cult are noted as special targets. They 

are: (1) the group that serves the material power, l.e., the 

bureaucrats, the mllltarymen, and the "directors;" and (2) the group 

that fulfills the non-material needs for growth of power, l.e., "the 

clergy, the (religious) scholars, and the scientists." Since In 

the cult of personality, religion will be distorted from Its true 

nature and will become a tool for justifying the system. It will 

57 

also be a target for change. Banl-Sadr's criticism of capitalism 
and censorship shows that he considers them as targets of change as 

«n . 58 

b. Agents of change : According to Banl-Sadr, two groups will 
play significant roles In bringing about revolutionary changes: 
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(1) The youth : Banl-Sadr notes that the dynamic force of the 

youth not only gives life to a society and provides for continuation 

of Its special Identity, "It Is also charged with the great task of 

the growth of society. [The younger] generation constructs 

59 

tomorrow and the future by Its work today." Thus, he exhorts 

"the conmltted younger generation"—-which he calls "the generation 
of thought and action"—to "persist In Its great struggle" to 
liberate Iran from the claws of the Shah's regime. 60 

(2) The oppressed : According to Banl-Sadr, the leadership of a 

revolution Is upon the oppressed people. The reason Is that they 

possess such "a force that cannot be contained In any social 

receptacle. Thus, they should become more conscious of this fact, 

change, and change the world ." 6 ^ Banl-Sadr does not Identify any 

outside source as responsible or Instrumental for bringing about 

consciousness to the oppressed. He argues, rather, that the 

Intensification of tyranny and oppression—which Is not only 

economic but also political, social, and cultural—will make the 

oppressed as tools In the hands of those In power. When the 

oppressed are used In the process of competition for power among the 

ruling groups, however, "they will realize their own power as well 

as the weaknesses of the ruling groups and the fllmslness of their 

spider web." Thus, Banl-Sadr believes, "when the time Is pregnant 

with the great resurrection, the contradictions which beset the 

dominant will grow so much that [finally] the oppressed people will 

62 

take the Initiative and lead the world towards Tawhld." 

c. Forms of action : According to Banl-Sadr, In order to "bring 
about a new man and to blossom a new humanity"—which Is the goal of 
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an Islamic revolution—Islam emphasizes "fundamental changes In man” 

63 

as much as It emphasizes "structural changes In society." Thus, 
Banl-Sadr focuses on "cultural resurrection" and "changes In 
perception" as forms of revolutionary action. He also notes the 
significance of unity, taking action to delegltlmlze the regime, 
migration, and different forms of Jihad . 

(1) Cultural resurrection : Banl-Sadr believes that "a political 

revolution begins with cultural resurrection." This means that the 

revolutionaries should first overcome their fear and "liberate their 

wills." They should become conscious of people's significant role In 

making their own destiny. They should liberate themselves "from the 

bonds and shackles of the existing system" both In thought and 

action. They should liberate themselves from "obedience to 

anti-values." To be able to do so, they need to "wage the greater 

Jihad "—a struggle within themselves. Part of that struggle is 

64 

self-criticism and continuous correction of their action. 

The revolutionaries should also bring about cultural 
transformation In the society. Banl-Sadr considers "the Ideas which 
do not have any relationship to reality" as the "greatest opium of 
our age." He believes that such Ideas are "Injected In the minds of 
the youth through different means to Intoxicate them and cause them 
to forget that Iran Is being ruined." Thus, It Is the task of the 
revolutionaries to liberate the younger generation from the claws of 
such Ideas. 65 They should also wage a struggle against censorship 
which accustoms the mind to obedience and prevents people from 
joining the revolution. 66 Moreover, they should encourage 
"people's active participation In Innovative and creative work." No 
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revolution can be successful without people's general participation 
In such activities. 6 ^ 

(2) Changing perception : Banl-Sadr believes that so long as the 
power relationships are the dominant form of relations among members 
of a society, "a revolution will [always] be transformed Into 
anti-revolution." 68 Thus, the revolutionaries must first change 
their whole perception and get out of the power relationship. 
Banl-Sadr warns his audience: "If you want to abolish this 
power-centeredness [under the Shah], you should not become 
power-centered yourselves. ... If you become like the regime, even 
If you overthrow It, nothing will [really] change. Only one form of 
force will replace another." 69 Therefore, he asks them to become 
"negative opponents"—l.e., opponents who are not of the same type 
as the regime—opponents who struggle for fundamental destruction of 
the system rather than only for gaining power. Only then, Banl-Sadr 
argues, will the people have a real alternative to the Shah's 
regime.^ 8 

Banl-Sadr also asks his audience to change their perception so 
that their minds transform the signs they receive Into Ideals rather 
than Into material phenomena. He argues that the most Important 
Issue for mankind today Is neither the amount nor the mode of 
production and consumption. "The Issue Is more Important than these. 
It Is a fundamental change In the way that the mind acts—l.e., 
transforming each Idea Into something material. ... We need a mental 
apparatus In which the mind can transform something material Into 
Ideals (something spiritual)."^ 
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(3) Jihad : In addition to the "greater Jihad ," which Is the same 

as "cultural resurrection" for Banl-Sadr, he mentions two other 

forms of Jihad : (a) the superior Jihad which Is speaking up against 

oppression and tyranny, and (b) armed Jihad which Is fighting 

72 

against those who Ipmede the propagation of truth. 

(4) Unity and cooperation : Banl-Sadr notes that a movement 

cannot start and continue without the general participation and 

cooperation of the members of a society. "The greater the degree of 

merger, unity and oneness of Identity In the collectivity; the 

greater will be the dimensions of the movement and the faster will 

be Its pace." This Is why, according to Banl-Sadr, Islam values 

73 

unity and cooperation. 

(5) Banl-Sadr recognizes the significant role that "hunger 

strikes and other forms of campaign to free the political prisoners" 

74 

can play In the delegltlmlzatlon of a regime. He does not 
expound on the subject, however. 

(6) Banl-Sadr also notes the significance of "migration to a 
place where a person can become active and organize the 
struggle." 75 

6. Commitment to Action and Self-Sacrifice . Banl-Sadr tries to 
encourage commitment to action and self-confidence by considering 
man the maker of his own destiny and by presenting a philosophy of 
history In which the ultimate victory belongs to the oppressed. 

a. Man the maker of his own destiny : According to Banl-Sadr, 
Islam brought about a revolution In man's perception of the future 
when It considered the future as an outcome of man's work and action 
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rather than as something happening by chance/ 6 "Man affects the 

quality of the social system [In which he lives] by his willpower, 

77 

his action, and his struggle." Moreover, man has the 

potentiality "to free himself from the bonds and shackles of the 

ruling system and to transform himself Into a revolutionary 

force." Thus, Islam Is categorically opposed to determinism and 

79 

considers "man the builder of destiny." Islam also considers 

80 

"any fear from the worldly powers as polytheism." 

In regards to the revolutionary situation In Iran In 1978-79, 

Banl-Sadr observes that "the leadership of Khomeini should make It 

possible for Iran to regain Its morale. Its will to live, and Its 

Rl 

will to struggle." He also exhorts the youth to fight against an 

"Inferiority complex," not to be afraid of hardships and 

difficulties, not to be afraid of "the overt and covert bayonets," 

82 

and to show courage In their struggle. 

c. Philosophy of history : Banl-Sadr sees history as the scene of 
a continuous struggle between the oppressed and the absolute power. 
He argues that the process of concentration of power will lead to 
two Inevitable consequences. On the one hand. It will Intensify the 
Internal contradictions of the ruling groups. On the other hand. It 
will force the oppressed to make a choice between the Intolerable 
living conditions—which Is In fact death—and fighting. It also 
makes the oppressed aware of Its own power. Thus, In the process of 
concentration and accumulation, "power will finally reach the age of 
destruction. ... The domlnators dig their graves by their own 
hands." Over and over, Banl-Sadr argues further, "the leadership 
of the oppressed and the pioneering force of the enslaved masses 
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shatter the pillars of the absolute powers through [their] 
revolutions." But since the death of the absolute powers does not 
lead to the abolishment of the relationship of domination, the seeds 
of absolute power are produced again, grow again, die again, and 
come to life again In new forms. In this process, however, people 
move In the path of Tawhld. 

Slowly they are liberated from the servitude to different types 
of gods—Including the personality which claims godhood. The 
more they become free, the brighter will become their horizons 
of sight and Insight with the light of Tawhld , and the better 
they will be able to distinguish the 1 eadership of Tawhld from 
the leadership of Shirk . The ultimate victory belongs to the 
adherents of TawhT<f provided that they continue their 
unremitting resurrection and fight against polytheists until all 
oppression Is eliminated, man Is freed from the yoke of 
oppressors, and he reaches Tawhld .8* 


7. Sacrifice and Revolutionary Patience . In the works covered In 

this study, Banl-Sadr refers to the significance of self-sacrifice 

and revolutionary patience only on one occasion. While speaking to 

the students who had entered Into a hunger strike to protest the 

treatment of the political prisoners by the Shah's regime, he notes 

that only those persons are qualified for "leading the people to 

freedom that they do not consider work, struggle, prison, loss of 

beloved ones, torture, and execution as painful. Bather, they accept 

85 

all of them [happily] for the sake of their goal." Banl-Sadr 
also refers to martyrdom of Imam Husain and notes that calling what 
Husain did as "sacrifice" Is a misnomer. A person sacrifices 
something that he loves and values. Imam Husain, however, "loved 
nothing but faith. Or, to put It In better words, he loved 
everything In faith—even life."®® 
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8. Simplification . Banl-Sadr extensively uses stories from the 

Holy Quran to explain his views on the cult of personality. Examples 

can be found all over his book on the subject. He also uses some 

personalities In those stories as symbols. Pharoah, for example. Is 

87 

the symbol of the "god of absolute power." Croesus Is the symbol 

88 

of the "god of capital." "Haman"—Pharoah's minister—Is the 

89 

symbol of the "shepherd-dog of power." Hoses Is the symbol of 

90 

"the leadership of the pioneering force of the oppressed." In 

his other works, however, Banl-Sadr only occasionally refers to 

stories and symbols. He gives numerous examples, though, to make 

92 

his points understood. 

9. Claim to Truth and Rationality . In his book on the "cult of 

personality," Banl-Sadr refers to and quotes several hundred verses 

from the Holy Quran. Thus, In that book, the Quran constitutes the 

main source of authority by which Banl-Sadr tries to support his 

arguments. That book, however. Is an exception. In his other works, 

93 

he rarely—If ever—refers to the Quran. He also rarely refers 

94 

to the traditions of Prophet Muhammad and the Imams. Another 

religious source to which he makes few references Is the views and 

95 

writings of Imam Khomeini. In general, however, Banl-Sadr seems 
to believe that his general references to "Islam" and "religion" 
suffice to establish his claim to truth. 

Banl-Sadr seems to consider his works on the "cult of 
personality," on the "characteristics of contemporary Iran," and on 
the "relationship between materialism and Idealism" as 
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scientific—or at least, as works which were written "with the help 

97 

of scientific methodology." He does not emphasize, however, the 

significance of science as a source of authority for his views. 

Neither does he emphasize the significance of history and/or the 

98 

views of Western thinkers In that regard. 

In addition to his general references to Islam, Banl-Sadr 
frequently presents "objective evidence" and "examples" to establish 
his points of view. In his analysis of the conditions In Iran under 
the Shah, Banl-Sadr frequently refers to statistics and other 
empirical evidence. He rarely, however, mentions the sources of his 
Information. In "relationship between materialism and Idealism," 
Banl-Sadr tries to support has views by examples and rational 

reasoning. Although his reasonings are sound, his examples are often 

99 

redundant and too simplistic. 

Sometimes Banl-Sadr does not try—or falls—to establish his 
claim to truth at all. His description of Bathat , Imamat , Ada!at , 
and Maad Is a good example. His understanding of these terms Is 
completely different from the way they are understood by Muslims In 
general and by the Shla scholars In particular. He does not try, 

however, to justify his transformation of the meaning and 

100 

significance of the terms. His anarchist tendency also runs 
counter to the conventional wisdom among the Muslims. The way he 
tries to rationalize his position—1.e., taking the Quranic 
description of the Hereafter as a model of the Ideal society— 10 ^ 
will be unacceptable to many Muslims. 
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Chapter X 
CONCLUSION 

What was the role of Ideology In the Islamic Revolution In Iran? 

In what ways did the revolutionary leaders whose works were 
studied In chapters four to nine contribute to the Ideology of 
revolution? 

What was the Ideology of the Islamic Revolution In Iran? 

How does It compare to the Ideology of revolution In the Holy 
Quran? 

How useful is the model of revolutionary Ideology developed In 
this work for study of Ideologies of revolution? 

In conclusion I will address the above questions. 

1. The Role of Ideology . The leadership of Imam Khomeini and 
assumption of power by the Ulama have forced most students of the 
Iranian Revolution to assign at least some role to Shiite Islam In 
bringing about the Revolution. As the review of literature In 
Chapter One shows, however, there has been no systematic effort to 
understand the revolutionary Ideology provided by Islam nor to 
assess Its role. The present work Is a modest effort to understand 
the Ideology of the Revolution. It provides, nonetheless, some clues 
about the role of Ideology In the Revolution as well. 

The first contribution of this study In regard to the role of 
Ideology, I believe. Is shattering the myth that martyrdom of Imam 
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Husain was "the central event or myth" on which the revolutionary 
Ideology was based. It Is true that commemoration of Imam Husain's 
martyrdom is one of the most significant religious celebrations 
among Shla Muslims, and It provided the best opportunity for the 
revolutionary leaders to deliver their message to the people. It Is 
also true that all the revolutionary leaders Included In this study 
refer to Imam Husain from time to time and some of them devote some 
entire lectures to his martyrdom. But that event Is only one among 
numerous themes that the revolutionary leaders talk about. None of 
the leaders focussed all his revolutionary teachings on the subject. 
The Occulted Imam and his reappearance did not play an Important 
role In the Ideology of revolution either. Thus, the Ideology was 
not Messianic. Actually, belief In the Occulted Imam played a 
somewhat negative role. The Shla masses believed they could not 
change the conditions until he appeared and the Shla U1ama believed 
that only he could legitimately lead a government—not them. Thus, 
Imam Khomeini, Ayatullah Mutahharl, and Dr. Sharlatl had to exert 
enormous efforts to change the attitude of the masses and the 
U1ama .^ 

Some students of the Iranian Revolution limit the role of Shla 
Islam In the Revolution to providing an organizational basis. 
Obviously the revolutionary leaders used mosques, madrasas and other 
religious Institutions for propagating their messages and for 
organizing huge demonstrations. The present study, however, shows 
that their efforts were first and foremost focussed on bringing 
about a new consciousness and awareness among the people. It Is also 
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Important to remember that they did not start their activities at 
the eve of the 1978-79 revolutionary upheaval. They spent many 
difficult years and accepted going to jail or to exile In order to 
bring about the new awareness. 

The Ideology of revolution played an Important role In the 
disintegration of the Shah's army. The failure of the Iranian armed 
forces, which was one of the largest and best equipped In the "Third 
World," to suppress people's uprlsal and the army's subsequent 
disintegration have puzzled many students of the Iranian Revolution. 
It seems that the Ideology of revolution contributed to those events 
In two ways: 

(1) It gave the people the courage to stand firm against the use 
of force by the army. The soldiers shot mercilessly at the 
demonstrators at the beginning of the revolutionary upheaval. But 
more shooting brought more people to the streets. In many cases, 
when the demonstrators at the first row were shot down, those In the 
back would march forward towards the soldiers with bare chests (as a 
sign of readiness for martyrdom) Instead of running away. Finally a 
point came when the soldiers could not take It any more and refused 
to shoot. 

The role of other revolutionary leaders should not be 

underestimated In bringing about such courage. But undoubtedly the 

Imam Khomeini's teachings played a leading role. A prominent Iranian 

writer notes with dismay during the revolutionary upheaval: 

Mr. Khomeini Is more popular In Iran than other [l.e., 
nationalist and leftist] leaders opposed to the regime. It Is at 
his Instruction that people pour Into streets and act In such a 
way to get martyred. But Mr. Khomeini does not have proper 
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Information about the realities of the Iranian society. Neither 
Is he ready [to listen] to the counsel of other oppositional 
leaders. Because of his misinformation, he proclaims methods 
which lead to bloodshed without helping the movement to achieve 
victory. ... Continuation of this method will only result In the 
defeat of the movement.2 

As we know, the passage of time proved the effectiveness of Imam 
Khomeini's method. 

(2) In contrast to the above writer, another Iranian scholar 

observes after the success of the Revolution, 

Our Revolution Invented a new method for defeating the ruling 
regime, that Is, conquering the enemy forces from within. That 
was the only scientific, well-calculated, and successful method. 
It was a method which led to victory with the least possible 
casualties. Instead of arming the people In the cities and 

villages, [which would have resulted In enormous bloodshed,] we 
conquered the army from within. It neither vanished nor 
surrendered. It joined the people. 3 

The method to which the scholar Is referring Is Imam Khomeini 

and Ayatullah Taleqanl's Instructions to people not to fight back 

against the army; rather, to educate the soldiers and to win their 

sympathy and support. Those who have seen films of the huge 

demonstratlone wcu Id certainly recall scenes In which people offer 

flowers to the soldiers. During the revolutionary process, an 

Iranian newspaper reports, "Tehran witnessed people showering the 

soldiers with flowers and kisses yesterday. While carrying the 

soldiers on their shoulders, the people shouted, 'At Khomeini's 

command, the armed forces are our brothers! Oh military brother, let 

4 

us [get together and] fight the enemy!'" 

Moreover, as noted In Chapter four. Imam Khomeini himself 
exerted efforts to educate the army and to remind the soldiers and 
officers of their Islamic duties.® The fact that the soldiers 
refused to fire on the demonstrators at the later stages of the 
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revolutionary upheaval Is well known. Less known Is the fact that 
some soldiers and officers had started shooting at their own 
colleagues even before the Shah had left Iran. The following 
Incident Is only one example: 

The event took place In the apparently strong fortress of the 
[Royal] Guard. It was noontime of the day of Ashura [December 
11, 1978]. ... Second Sergeant Ismael Salamatbakhsh and the 
soldier Nasruddln Umaldl Abld ... bravely designed a plan to 
execute the Shah's agents. ... When the cafeteria was filled 
with Guard officers, they launched an attack with machlneguns 
shouting, "Salute to Khomeini." They killed 65 persons. 
Salamatbakhsh wrote In his will-letter, 'I revenged the blood of 
the Innocent people who were martyred In [the September Eight 
massacre]. I undertook this action for the sake of Islam and the 
people.' 6 

2. Contribution of the Leaders to the Ideology of Revolution . 
Among the revolutionary leaders Included In this study. Imam 
Khomeini seems to have presented a more comprehensive revolutionary 
Ideology than others. His teachings strongly relate to all the nine 
components of the Ideal type of revolutionary Ideology. He exerts 
great efforts to bring about political consciousness—especially 
among those who were In positions of power but despised politics, 
l.e., the ulama . He presents a detailed criticism of the 
soclo-polltlco-economlc conditions under the Shah and tries to 
delegltlmlze the Shah's rule as well as the monarchy. He emphasizes 
the values which were neglected In his society and which are 
necessary for bringing about revolutionary changes. The top values 
In a list of his values are: justice and equity, liberation and 
freedom. Jihad and struggle, self-sacrifice, and courage and 
fearlessness. He also presented an outline of the good society that 
he desires. His program of action Is very comprehensive and seems 
valuable for all revolutionary movements. He presents strong 
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arguments to encourage coimiltment to action and uses different 
methods to Inculcate the values of self-sacrifice and revolutionary 
patience. He uses stories and symbols to simplify his message and Is 
very careful to support his arguments by presenting evidence from 
the Quran and other authoritative sources as well as by logical 
reasoning. 

Ayatullah Taleqanl's work Is focussed on bringing about 
political consciousness and presenting an outline of the good 
society. He also emphasizes values which are necessary for bringing 
about revolutionary changes, that Is, freedom and liberty, equity 
and justice. Jihad and struggle, unity and brotherhood, and 
martyrdom. His criticism of the conditions under the Shah and his 
program of action, however, are very sketchy. He presents some 
arguments to encourage coimiltment to action and self-sacrifice. He 
also uses some stories and symbols to simplify his message. Like 
Imam Khomeini, he Is very careful to establish his claim to truth by 
reference to authoritative sources and by logical reasoning. 

Ayatullah Mutahharl does not present any criticism of the Shah's 
regime and makes little effort to simplify his message. His focus Is 
first and foremost on bringing about political consciousness, 
although he presents his arguments In rellgo-phllosophlcal language. 
Faith and knowledge occupy the top positions In his list of values. 
They are followed by self-sacrifice, ascent towards perfection, 
responsibility, good deeds, freedom, justice, and struggle. His 
outline of the good society and his program of action are very 
sketchy. His philosophy of history, which encourages commitment to 
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action and self-confidence. Is well-thought out and comprehensive, 
however. Moreover, he presents several lines of arguments to 
encourage martyrdom and self-sacrifice. In general, Mutahharl 
presents his views within a comprehensive, coherent, and consistent 
theory based on premises derived from the Holy Quran. 

Eng. Bazargan also focuses on bringing about political 
consciousness and encouraging conmltment to action. Unlike 
Mutahharl, however, he presents his views In simple and direct 
language. His criticism of the Shah's regime, his notion of the good 
society, and his program of action are very sketchy. He does not 
talk about the significance of self-sacrifice either. He emphasizes 
the values of God-consciousness, charity and serving people, love 
and kindness, justice, and knowledge and education. He also notes 
the significance of freedom, struggle, and social responsibility. 
Since he speaks In simple terms and uses a lot of examples, he does 
not have to simplify his message. Bazargan extensively refers to the 
Quran as a source of authority. His use of scientific principles and 
formulas to support his arguments Is unique among the leaders 
Included In this study. 

The comprehensiveness of Dr. Sharlatl's Ideology of revolution 
Is comparable to that of Imam Khomeini's. Every sentence of Dr. 
Sharlatl seems to be directed towards bringing about political 
consciousness. His program of action Is detailed and In many ways 
complement Imam Khomeini's program of action. He exerts great 
efforts to encourage conmltment to action, self-confidence, 
self-sacrifice, and revolutionary patience. His use of symbolism and 
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satire Is masterful and unique among the revolutionary leaders 
studied here. He mostly emphasizes values that directly relate to 
revolutionary activities. The five most significant values In his 
list of values are social responsibility, martyrdom. Jihad and 
struggle, justice and equity, and ascent towards perfection. In 
spite of being surrounded by SAVAK agents, Sharlatl manages to 
criticize the Shah's reglme—understandably. Indirectly and without 
much emphasis. He seems very successful In establishing his claim to 
truth by reference to authoritative sources and to his own 
qualifications and sincerity. The only component of the Ideology of 
revolution that Sharlatl seems to have neglected Is an outline of 
his Ideal society, though he touches upon some Issues related to It. 

Banl-Sadr focuses some of his attention to the areas that 
Sharlatl neglects. He presents a very detailed criticism of the 
social, political, and economic conditions under the Shah and tries 
to delegltlmlze his regime. He also presents an outline of his Ideal 
society as well as a detailed policy framework for the Interim 
Islamic government. Banl-Sadr also tries to bring about political 
consciousness and encourage commitment to action. His program of 
action, however. Is very sketchy. Moreover, he notes the 
significance of self-sacrifice only on one occasion. Values 
emphasized by Banl-Sadr Include freedom and liberty, unity and 
oneness, justice. Independence, critical outlook, equality, 
struggle, and ascent towards perfection. Banl-Sadr uses Quranic 
stories and symbols extensively only In one of his writings. In many 
of his works, howeyer, he presents numerous everyday life examples 
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to make his points understood. His efforts to establish his claim to 
truth also vary In different works. In one case he relies on the 
Quran. In some other works he tries to support his arguments by 
objective evidence and examples. In some cases, however, he falls to 
present convincing evidence or arguments In support of his points of 
view. 


I believe the contribution of the revolutionary leaders to the 
Ideology of revolution goes much beyond their works covered In this 
study. A major shortcoming of the present work Is that It limits 
Itself to studying revolutionary leaders' speeches and books. Thus, 
It does not look at their activities In general, which are also 
Important for understanding their Ideology of revolution. Further 
studies are needed to explore the full range of the revolutionary 
leaders' contributions to the Revolution and Its Ideology. It seems 
that each revolutionary leader Included In this study made some 
particular contribution to the development of revolutionary Ideology 
In Iran. For example, by his pioneering work, Eng. Bazargan 
demonstrated that speaking about religious subjects was not a 
monopoly of religious scholars. Ayatullah Taleqanl brought the Holy 
Quran "from graveyard to the heart of society" and demonstrated that 
Its Interpretation was not reserved for the Imams. Both Ayatullah 
Taleqanl and Ayatullah Mutahharl, who studied In Madrasa 
(traditional religious school) and taught at Tehran University, 
provided bridges between traditional religious scholarship and the 
Intellectuals with Western-style education. Banl-Sadr, who was the 
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son of an Ayatullah and went to France for higher education, 
presented Islam In a contemporary language to the Western educated 
youth. More Important In this regard, however, was Dr. Sharlatl's 
contribution. If not for him. It Is doubtful that the Iranian youth 
would have been able to overcome the cultural domination by the West 
by the time of the revolutionary upheaval and would have been ready 
for self-sacrifice In a bloody struggle with the Shah's army. 
Sharlatl's thoughts were also Influential In turning the Iranian 
youth away from Marxism and other leftist Ideologies. He seems to 
have also Influenced religious students and young religious scholars. 

Imam Khomeini's contribution to the development of Islamic 
Revolution In Iran and Its Ideology seems much more significant than 
any other Iranian leader. As noted earlier, he made his first 
political statement In the early 1940s. He was "quiet," however, for 
about 20 years until he emerged as the most formidable opponent of 
the Shah In the early 1960s. But was he really politically Inactive 
all those years? I believe he was not. Earlier I quoted him as 
saying, "Great men, with broad horizons of thought ... continue 
making plans for the advancement of their cause." 7 I believe Imam 
Khomeini Is not only a great man but also a great planner. It seems 
that during the 20 years mentioned above, he had limited the scope 
of his political activities to training great revolutionary leaders 
from among his students. In a list of his about 190 students who 
became prominent scholars we find the following personalities who 
played Important roles In the Islamic Revolution: Ayatullah 
Muntazerl, Ayatullah Khamenale, Ayatullah Mutahharl, Ayatullah 
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Behlshtl, Hasheml Rafsan v 1an1, All Meshklnl, Mehdavl Kanl, Sadlq 
Khalkhall, Muhammad Mufateh, Raza Saldy (martyred by the Shah In the 
late 1960s), and also Imam Musa Sadr (the founder of the Islamic 

q 

movement In Lebanon). The early 1960s, when Imam Khomeini 
launched his movement against the Shah, seems to have provided Imam 
Khomeini with the right moment he was waiting for. First of all, he 
had already trained a large number of students who would follow his 
Instructions. Secondly, the Shah's "White Revolution" agitated the 
religious community, which was In most part apolitical, and made It 
receptive to Imam Khomeini's teachings. Thirdly, the demise of 
Ayatullah Broujurdl, who was the sole "source of Imitation" for the 
Shlas, provided Imam Khomeini with the opportunity to speak out 

freely and to become a prominent leader. 

Imam Khomeini's relentless opposition to the Shah's regime In 

the 1960s and 1970s and his critical role In downfall of the 

monarchy and establishment of the Islamic Republic are widely 

g 

recognized. They are not studied In depth, however. 

3. An Overview of The Ideology of The Islamic Revolution In 
Iran . At the risk of overlooking some Important points. In this 
section I will present a summary of the Ideology of revolution In 
the works of the six leaders Included In this study. 

a. Political consciousness : Most of the Iranian revolutionary 
leaders go beyond the Immediate political Issues In their efforts to 

bring about political consciousness. They focus on Issues related to 

man, his nature, his higher tendencies, and his duties and 
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responsibilities. Han Is God's Khalifa (viceregent, representative). 
God has granted him the trust of responsibility and freedom of 
choice. Man Is neither good nor evil by nature. God created man from 
clay and breathed In him from His spirit. This means that man has 
both good and evil tendencies as potentials In him. He has Instincts 
and selfish desires as well as higher Intellectual, moral and 
spiritual tendencies. The latter are man's defining characteristics. 
Man's ultimate goal Is God, l.e.. Perfection. This means that he has 
not only great potentialities but also Infinite capability to 
achieve them. By actualizing his higher potentialities, man will 
acquire divine characteristics and ascend towards perfection. 
Otherwise, he will fall to abasement and stagnation. Thus, man Is 
the constructor of himself and his destiny. He can, and should, put 
his selfish desires and animal Instincts under the direction of his 
Intellect and willpower. Otherwise, he will not achieve his 
humanity. Moreover, the oppressors can use his lower tendencies In 
order to bring him under their subjugation. Faith Is the primary 
condition for achieving perfection and acquiring divine 
characteristics. Faith In Islam brings along with It certain duties 
and responsibilities some of which are: 

(1) The duty to enjoin Maroof (good) and forbid Munkar (evil) 
(noted by all the leaders and expounded by Sharlatl). 

(2) The duty to struggle against oppression, exploitation, and 
Injustice (noted by all the leaders), 

(3) The duty to Introduce genuine Islam (noted by all the 
leaders). 
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(4) The duty to establish the Ideal society (Islamic Government 
ruled by Fuqaha [jurists] according to Imam Khomeini, the society of 
Qlst [equity] according to Ayatullah Taleqanl, the Islamic Ummat 
[society of committed Individuals moving towards a comnon goal] 
according to Sharlatl, and the society of Tawhld [all humanity 
achieving one common Identity and moving together towards 
perfection] according to Banl-Sadr). 

(5) The responsibility to come out of the shackles of nature, 
history, society, and self (noted by Sharlatl). 

(6) The duty to crush the cult of personality (noted by 
Ban1*Sadr). 

(7) The responsibility to struggle against censorship (noted by 
Banl-Sadr). 

The revolutionary leaders also emphasize that man Is a social 
and political creature and Islam Is a social and political religion. 
Imam Khomeini, Ayatullah Taleqanl, and Eng. Bazargan talk about the 
political significance of Islamic acts of worship and religious 
gatherings. They argue against separation of religion and politics 
as well (though they disagree on the degree of religious scholars 
Involvement In politics). Eng. Bazargan also notes the historical 
evolution of mankind and argues that It Is moving towards the 
fulfillment of Islamic Ideals. Ayatullah Mutahharl expounds the 
significance of human consciousness (self-consciousness In relations 
to all human beings). Or. Sharlatl emphasizes social responsibility 
and the significance of community and notes that Islam without 
social responsibility Is not Islam at all. Banl-Sadr considers 
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Tawiild (empathy and achieving more complete Identity with others) as 
one of the fundamental values In Islam. 

b. Criticism of the social arrangement : Imam Khomeini's 
criticism of the conditions under the Shah Includes most of the 
areas emphasized by other leaders: 

(1) Imperialism and foreign domination as well as relations with 
the Zionist state of Israel. 

(2) Unjust economic order and domestic and foreign exploitation. 

(3) Misery, hunger and deprivation of the masses. 

(4) Oppression and tyranny. 

(5) Ruling clique's luxury, wastefulness. Incompetence, and 
bureaucracy. 

(6) Prevalence of corruption, inmorallty, and materialism. 

(7) Un-Islamic policies, laws, and system of government. 

c. New set of values : All the revolutionary leaders emphasize 
the values of justice and equity, freedom and liberation, and Jihad 
and struggle. Ascent towards perfection Is a leading value In the 
list of four leaders. Other values that most of the leaders 
emphasize are self-sacrifice, faith, unity, love and devotion, and 
dynamlsmJ® 

d. An outline of the good society : Except for Banl-Sadr who 
envisions elimination of government In his Ideal society of Tawhld , 
the rest of the leaders do not talk about a governmentless society. 
There are some aspects of the desired society on which all the 
leaders agree. Some other aspects are emphasized by some leaders but 
not discussed by others. There are also some areas of disagreement 
among the leaders about the desired society. 
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The leaders agree on the foil wing* 

(1) The goal of the government and/or the purpose of the society 
Is to morally and spiritually nourish refined human beings; to 
provide for all the Individuals to develop their talents and 
potentials, and to move towards perfection. 

(2) The society will function on the basis of Islamic principles 
and laws (Taleqanl and Mutahharl expound on Islamic law). 

(3) The Ideal society Is a moral and just society. 

(4) Social relations among the members of the society will be 
based on cooperation and Islamic brotherhood. 

(5) The Islamic society will conduct Its affairs on the basis of 
mutual consultation. 

(6) The Islamic society will be Independent politically, 
economically, culturally, and Ideologically. 

(7) The Madina society under the leadership of the Prophet 
provides a model for the desired Islamic society. 

The following aspects of the Ideal society are emphasized by 
some leaders: 

(1) Sovereignty belongs to God (Imam Khomeini, Ayatullah 
Taleqanl, Ayatullah Mutahharl). 

(2) Absolute ownership belongs only to God. Individual ownership 
of property Is relative and limited (Taleqanl, Sharlatl, Bani-Sadr). 

(3) In the Ideal society, everyone will have opportunity for 
useful activities, and each Individual will own the fruits of his 
labor (Taleqanl, Bani-Sadr). 
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(4) Knowledge and justice are the two main qualifications of 
leadership (Imam Khomeini and Ayatullah Taleqanl—each emphasizes 
some other qualifications as well). 

(5) In the Islamic society poverty will be eradicated; security 
and tranquility will prevail; the government will be at the service 
of the people—In Imam Khomeini's terms. It will "serve mankind In 
general" .(Imam Khomeini, Taleqanl, Bazargan). 

(6) In the Islamic society there will be genuine freedom of 
thought and expression (Taleqanl, Mutahharl, Bazargan, Banl-Sadr). 

(7) In regard to Islamic economy, Ayatullah Taleqanl proposes 
the following In addition to what was noted above: 

(a) Production : Individuals are free to put to work their 
talents and physical and mental capabilities to fulfill their 
material needs. Their actions are limited, however, within certain 
ordinances and within the limits of public Interest. 

(b) Distribution : Distribution Is the natural and Innate right 
of the person whose labor Is Involved. Moreover, Islam recognizes 
comnerce as a useful and legal occupation. It prohibits, however, 
exchanges In which no useful act Is performed as well as oppressive 
profiteering. 

(c) Consumption : Islam prohibits collection of gold and silver 
as well as any sort of consumption that does not benefit public life 
or does not contribute to advancement of faith, knowledge, and 
Intellectual activities. 

(d) Government supervision : The Islamic government has authority 
and responsibility to provide general supervision so that no one 
transgresses the limits or harms others by his activities. 
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(8) According to Banl-Sadr, In an Islamic society Individual and 
social liberties will Increase. Import of western "anti-values" will 
stop. Thinking, critical evaluation. Inventiveness, and creativity 
will be encouraged. Islam will serve as a milestone of thought and 
action. Social structure will be transformed. The army will be 
reorganized. Fundamental changes In national economy and foreign 
economic relations will take place aiming at self-reliance, economic 
growth, decentralization, equitable distribution, and new patterns 
of consumption. Imamat (leadership) and Ijtehad (Independent 
reasoning on religious matters) will be generalized. The Islamic 
government will prepare the ground for transformation towards the 
society of Tawhld In which all the humanity has one comnon Identity 
and government Is abolished. 

Besides Banl-Sadr's anarchistic tendency, the only point of 
disagreement among the Iranian revolutionary leaders In regard to 
the desired society Is the role of religious leaders In that 
society. Imam Khomeini and Ayatullah Mutahharl argue that the top 
leadership of the society belongs to qualified Fugaha (Islamic 
jurists). Or. Sharlatl Is silent on this point. Ayatullah Taleqanl 
and Banl-Sadr's positions are ambiguous but seem to tend against 
Imam Khomeini's position. Taleqanl notes that knowledge Is a 
required qualification of the leader, but does not underscore It. He 
also mentions that the Islamic government Is not the government of 
" Akhunds" —which may mean religious scholars In general or It may 
mean unqualified clergy. Banl-Sadr notes that In the Interim 
government religion should play a leading role but should not become 
official or tools for power. Eng. Bazargan, however. Is explicitly 
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against "governance of the jurist" and notes that religious scholars 
should not Interfere In details of government activities. 

e. Program of action : The Shah, the ruling clique, the monarchy 
system. Imperialism and foreign domination constitute the targets of 
change for most of the Iranian revolutionary leaders. Imam Khomeini 
Identifies apolitical religious scholars and Dr. Shariatl Identifies 
religion of Shirk (polytheism, contradictions) among the targets of 
change as well. For Banl-Sadr, the cult of personality constitutes 
the main target. 

All the revolutionary leaders agree on the significance of youth 
and An-Nas as agents of change. While others understand An-Nas to 
mean people In general, Banl-Sadr defines It as the oppressed 
masses. According to Banl-Sadr, the leadership of a revolution also 
belongs to the oppressed. According to Imam Khomeini, however, 
religious scholars should provide the leadership. Dr. Sharlatl 
assigns the greatest responsibility for bringing revolutionary 
changes to free-thinkers. He disqualifies, however, the 
Western-educated free-thinkers from the leadership role and 
emphasizes that the leader should emerge from among the ordinary 
people. He also believes that the middle class can play the most 
active role In a revolution. 

In regard to forms of action, all the revolution leaders 
consider self-development as the starting point and agree that armed 
struggle can be used only as a last resort. The following list 
combines and summarizes Imam Khomeini's and Dr. Sharlatl's proposed 
forms of action for bringing about revolutionary changes (a few 
Important points by others are also added): 
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(1) Revolutionary self-construction: freedom from psychological 
and Instinctual shackles 

(a) Through worship (filtering, cleansing, and purifying 
one's lower tendencies; achieving Ikhlas (sincerity, 
oneness, spiritual development) 

(b) Through work (transforming subjectivity Into objective 
reality, polishing and perfecting one's existential 
essence, liberating oneself from the shackles of family 
and class) 

(c) Through social struggle 

(2) Providing education and awareness 

(a) Content: - describing the situation and making people 

aware of the contradictions In which they 
live 

- bringing about three types of 
consciousness: 1) of man's origin and 
destiny, 2) of human nobility, and 3) of 
social rights and responsibilities 

- providing guidance to the oppressor 

- dispelling doubts about Islam 

~ arousing people to enthusiastic activities 

(b) Means: - religious gatherings, mass media and any 

other available means 

(c) Conditions: - understanding one's society and the 

"century" In which It lives 

- should know people's language and have a 
methodology 
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(3) Some methods for Introducing revolutionary changes: 

(a) Change should be based on the cultural foundations of a 
society 

(b) Retaining the form of a custom but transforming Its 
content and meaning 

(4) Significance of Ideology: Islam being a divine Ideology Is 
addressed to man and his nature 

(5) Significance of organization: 

(a) creating a special party completely devoted to carrying 
out the duties of social responsibility 

(b) creating new Institutions (alternative to those In 
existence) 

(6) Significance of Long Term Planning and Unity 

(7) Passive protest: boycott of the government and the regime 

(8) Collective protest: sending mall, demonstrations, strikes 

(9) Armed struggle: as a last resort, but a natural outcome of 
the revolutionary process (thus, the revolutionaries must 
acquire armed power) 

f. Conmltment to action : The Iranian revolutionary leaders use 
various methods to Inculcate a sense of commitment to action and 
self-confidence among the people. Imam Khomeini reminds his audience 
of their religious duties to take action against oppression, 
exploitation, and corruption and argues that politics Is not dirty; 
rather, efforts to establish the government of divine justice Is a 
form of worship. He also frequently refers to the lives of prophets 
and other great personalities. He exhorts religious scholars to have 
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self-confidence and be sure that they are qualified to carry out the 
functions of the government. Moreover, he uses historical arguments 
to demonstrate the negative consequences of apathy. 

Other leaders try to encourage conmltment to action by placing 
man at the center of all changes ar.d by arguing that man Is the 
maker of himself and his destiny. Some of them present philosophies 
of history according to which ultimate victory belongs to those who 
are struggling on the path of truth, justice and human liberty. 
Ayatullah Mutahharl bases his philosophy of history on the principle 
of Innate human nature and laws of history and society. Sharlatl and 
Banl-Sadr base their philosophies of history on continuous 
historical struggle between the ruler and the ruled (the absolute 
power and the oppressed masses In Banl-Sadr's terminology) and 
between religion of Tawhld and religion of Shirk . Eng. Bazargan and 
Dr. Sharlatl also present some arguments similar to those presented 
by Imam Khomeini. Moreover, Eng. Bazargan uses a formula from the 
field of thermodynamics In the case of social life In order to 
demonstrate that Islam revives and rejuvenates Its followers. 

g. Self-sacrifice and revolutionary patience : Most of the 
Iranian revolutionary leaders emphasize Imam Husain's martyrdom In 
order to Inculcate the value of self-sacrifice. They note that the 
real meaning of commemorating his martyrdom and the real meaning of 
being his " Shla " Is to follow his example. Imam Khomeini refers to 
the life of prophets and other Imams as well In order to encourage 
self-sacrifice and revolutionary patience. He also notes that (1) 
success depends on steadfastness, and (2) God will reward the 
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self-sacrifice and perseverance which are for His sake. Ayatullah 
Mutahharl's and Dr. Sharlatl's arguments for underscoring the 
significance of self-sacrifice and revolutionary patience can be 
summarized as following: 

(1) Each revolution has two faces: blood (which requires 
self-sacrifice) and the message (which requires 
perseverance). 

(2) Martyrdom Is the highest position man can aspire for. 

(3) Martyrdom Is the manifestation of life ar.d dignity. 

(4) Self-sacrifice Is the highest manifestation of love which Is 
the means for coming out of the prison of self. 

(5) Fidelity to Islam Is judged by readiness for martyrdom. 

(6) Perseverance Is part of the existential philosophy of an 
Unroa (Islamic conmunlty). 

(7) Martyrdom Is the heart of history. The martyr Injects blood 
Into the dead body of a society. 

Sharlatl also notes that belief In God provides a more 
appropriate logical foundation for self-sacrifice than material 
Ideologies. 

h. Simplification : Most of the revolutionary leaders use Quranic 
stories about the lives of prophets and refer to the lives of Imams 
and other great personalities. The prophets. Imams, and great 
personalities as well as their opponents are also used as symbols. 
Dr. Sharlatl Is unique In his use of symbolism In general, his 
effective use of stories, his literally style and use of satire, and 
terseness of his speeches. 
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1. Claim to truth : The Holy Quran provides the basic and the 
most Important source of authority for all the Iranian revolutionary 
leaders. Most of the leaders support their arguments by reference to 
traditions of Prophet Muhammad, the Imams, and some of their 
companions as well. Some leaders also make an effort to demonstrate 
the conformity of the Quran and the traditions with human 
rationality, soclo-hlstorlcal evolution, and today's social reality. 

All the leaders use logical reasoning to support their points of 
view. It plays a more significant role, however. In the works of the 
three ulama , l.e.. Imam Khomeini. Taleqanl, and Mutahharl. Most 
leaders refer to history, but mainly In general terms. Most leaders 
refer to the works of other scholars and thinkers—Including 
non-Muslim ones. Most leaders also criticize rival 
Ideologies—especially Marxism. Science and scientific Investigation 
seem Important for the three non-ulama leaders, l.e., Bazargan, 
Sharlatl, and Banl-Sadr. Bazargan, however. Is unique In using 
scientific principles and formulas to support his views on religion 
and social Issues. 

4. The Holy Quran and The Ideology of The Islamic Revolution In 
Iran . In chapter three, I studied the Ideology of revolution In the 
Holy Quran from a Sunni point of view. The works of the six Iranian 
revolutionary leaders show that there Is not any major difference 
between the Shi a understanding and the Sunni understanding of the 
Holy Quran In regard to revolutionary Ideology. 
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As noted earlier. In their efforts to bring about political 
consciousness, most of the Iranian leaders focus on man's nature, 
his higher tendencies, and his duties and responsibilities. Their 
discussions of these Issues sometimes advance beyond the traditional 
commentaries of the Holy Quran by both Shla and Sunni scholars, but 
they are certainly acceptable to all Muslims. The duties and 
responsibilities the Iranian revolutionary leaders emphasize are 
mainly the ones noted In chapter three: to struggle against 
oppression, to establish justice and equity, to enjoin Maroof (good) 
and forbid Munkar (evil), and to promote freedom of thought. 

In criticism of social arrangements also the Iranian leaders 
mostly emphasize the areas noted In the Holy Quran; l.e., oppression 
and tyranny, luxury and waste, corruption and Indecency, and 
exploitation. Their criticism of other aspects of the conditions 
under the Shah Is based on the general teachings of the Quran as 
well. For example. In regard to Imperialism, although the Quran does 
not use the term, (1) It condemns arrogance, oppression, and 
exploitation, (2) It conmands the Muslims to establish an 
Independent community (2:143, 9:16), and (3) It commands the Muslims 
to fight against aggression and wrong doing (22:39, 42:39). 

The values emphasized by the revolutionary leaders are mostly 
the ones that have a high position on the list of Quranic values In 
chapter three. The only exception Is ascent towards perfection. 
Yusuf All seems to agree with the Iranian leaders on the 
significance of this valued 1 He does not Include It, however. In 
his Index—from which the Quranic list of values In this study was 
derived. 
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In their description of the good society, the Iranian leaders 
emphasize some aspects of what was noted In Chapter Three. Their 
discussions, however, go much beyond that outline. Ayatullah 
Taleqanl's treatise on Islamic economy Is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on the subject among Shlas and Sunnis alike. 
Banl-Sadr's outline of the Ideal society and his policy framework 
for the Interim Islamic government touch upon many new Issues—among 
which his view about abolishment of government In the Ideal society 
runs counter to traditional understanding of the Quran by both Shlas 
and Sunnis. Imam Khomeini's notion of Walayat-e Paqlh (governance of 
the jurist) Is also a new position In both Shla and Sunni 
traditions. Unlike Banl-Sadr, who presents his view on elimination 
of government without much convincing evidence. Imam Khomeini exerts 
enormous efforts and uses various methods to establish his claim to 
truth. His leadership of the Islamic Revolution and the 
revolutionary government In Iran shows that he has been successful 
In convincing his countrymen of the validity of his position. But 
even among Shlas In Iran he has faced some opposition—for example, 
Ayatullah Sharlatmadarl and Eng. Bazargan. As for the Sunnis, the 
Idea behind the notion of Walayat-e Faglh— l.e., knowledge and piety 
as main qualifications of the Islamic leader—Is In accordance to 
their understanding of the Holy Quran. There are, however, several 
problems In having a Faglh as the head of government In Sunni 
countries. First of all, the notion of Imitation ( tag!Id ) of a 
living Mujtahld (religious doctor) Is unique In Shiism, and thus the 
Institutional framework which brought Imam Khomeini to a leadership 
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role and will provide for his successors In Iran does not exist 

among Sunni Muslims. Secondly, contrary to the teachings of the 

Quran, traditionally Sunni ulama have frequently recognized the 

legitimacy of oppressive and corrupt regimes—although dissent has 

always been there. 12 At the present most of the religious scholars 

In the Sunni countries have lost their credibility among the people 

by their association with corrupt and un-Islamlc governments. This 

Is why some Western scholars observe, "In most Sunni countries 

neither the fundamentalists nor the average pious Muslim wants to be 

13 

ruled by the ulama, as Khomeini's formula demand[s]." 

The Iranian revolutionary leaders seem In general agreement with 
the program of action and methods for Inculcating the values of 
comnltment to action, self-confidence, self-sacrifice, and 
revolutionary patience presented In Chapter Three. Some of them 
expound on some of the subjects much more. They Incorporate, for 
example, some other aspects of Quranic teach1ng~not noted In 
Chapter Three—In their program of action; or they look at sense of 
mission and philosophy of history from different angles. They also 
emphasize Imam Husain's martyrdom. 

In order tc simplify their messages, the Iranian leaders mostly 
use Quranic stories and symbols. They emphasize, however, the lives 
and traditions of Prophet Muhaomad and Imams as well. In regard to 
establishing their claims to truth. It Is much easier for the 
leaders to rely on the authority of the Quran and the traditions of 
the Prophet and Imams than to engage In the type of arguments that 
the Holy Quran presents In support of Its claim to truth. 
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5. Usefulness of The Model of Revolutionary Ideology . As noted 
Chapter Two, my search of the literature on revolution for an 
appropriate model of revolutionary Ideology was In vain. Thus, I 
developed such a model In that Chapter. Study of the Holy Quran and 
the works of the Iranian revolutionary leaders within the framework 
of that model demonstrates Its usefulness. It seems that the model 
Is not only useful for case studies to understand the Ideology of a 
particular revolution, but It probably would also be valuable for 
comparative studies of various revolutionary Ideologies. For 
example, a similar study of the Ideology of Liberation Theology 
would show the similarities and differences of that Ideology to the 
Ideology of the Islamic Revolution In Iran and might prove 
beneficial to the revolutionaries In the Christian part of the 
"Third World" to learn from the Iranian experience. The model might 
also provide clues—and thus generate hypotheses—about the causes 
of success and failure of different revolutionary Ideologies. For 
example, a comparable study of the Marxist and other leftist 
Ideologies In Iran during dictatorship of the Shah would show 
whether It was only their failure to establish their claim to truth 
that led to their rejection by the majority of the people or did 
they also use a poor method to bring about political consciousness. 

Improving the model of revolutionary Ideology was not a focus of 
this study. There Is, however, a lot of room for Improvement. I can 
present a few suggestions here: 

a. In chapter three, I clarify the notion of political 
consciousness as (1) turning people's attention to their unfulfilled 
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basic needs as well as to higher needs and values, (2) bringing 
about a sense of comnunlty among the people, and (3) providing a 
framework for the popularization of the higher needs and values and 
for creation of a sense of comnunlty. Firstly I think this 
clarification is significant and should become part of the model. 
Secondly, It seems that the revolutionary leaders do not speak much 
about the third point. Thus, for a study of this, the researcher 
should look more to their actions rather than to their words. 

b. Under "program of action" I study "targets of change" as well 
as "agents of change" and "forsis of action." Although theoretically 
"criticism of social arrangements"—the second component of a 
revolutionary Ideology—can be distinguished from "targets of 
change,” In practical usage they often overlap. For example. In the 
case of Iran, the Shah, the monarchy system, and Imperialism were 
objects of criticism as well as targets of change. Thus, I think It 
Is more appropriate to Incorporate "targets of change" with 
"criticism of the social arrangement" than with "program of action." 

c. The model has "simplification" as a component of 
revolutionary Ideology and proposes studying the use of stories, 
symbols, and slogans by revolutionaries to simplify their messages. 
In the course of study, however, I found this to be problematic. 
"Simplification" as defined In the study could not explain, for 
example, the whole range of methods used by Dr. Shariatl to 
effectively convey his views and Ideas. Neither could It demonstrate 
some other revolutionary leaders' shortcoming In conmunlcatlng their 
Ideas. Thus, I think It Is more appropriate to broaden the scope of 
"simplification" and call It "communication.” 
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MODEL (IDEAL TYPE) CONSTRUCTION AND ITS USES 


Ideal type concept formation (model) has been considered one of 

Max Weber's great contributions to the methodology of the social 

sciences. Although Weber's conception of Ideal type Is much broader 

and more complex, Wright Mill's definition of model can serve as a 

starting point for Its understanding and description. According to 

Mills, a model Is "a more or less systematic Inventory of the 

elements to which we pay attention If we are to understand 

something. It Is not true or false; It Is useful and adequate to 

varying degrees." 1 This Is the definition that Is adopted In this 

dissertation, and the terms "Ideal type" and "model" are used 
2 

Interchangeably. The above definition refers to what a model Is, 
what It Is not, how It Is formed, and what are Its uses. But these 
points meed more discussion. 

First It Is Important to discuss the definition negatively and 
put negative limits to the model. Talcott Parsons summarizes Weber's 
view on what an Ideal type Is not as the following: 

1. It Is not a hypothesis. In the sense that It Is a 
proposition about concrete reality which Is concretely 
verifiable, and to be accepted In this sense as true If 
verified. In contrast to this sense of concreteness. It Is 
abstract. 

2. It Is not a description of reality If by this Is meant a 
concretely existing thing or process to which It corresponds. In 
this sense also It Is abstract. 

3. It Is not an average ... In the sense that we say the 
average man weighs 150 pounds, this average man Is not an Ideal 
type. 

4. Nor, finally. Is It a formulation of the concrete traits 
common to a class of concrete things, for Instance In the sense 
that having beard Is a trait common to men as distinct from 
women.^ 
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Thus It becomes clear why a model Is not true or false. This 

does not mean, however, that model Is a fantasy world without any 

kind of relations or Implication to empirical reality. According to 

Weber, although a model "Is not a 'hypothesis' but It offers 

guidance to the construction of hypotheses. It Is not a descrlptlon 

of reality but It alms to give unambiguous means of expression to 

4 

such description." Therefore, a model Is a heuristic device. "It 

Is a devised system of attributes (criteria, traits, elements, 

aspects, etc.) not experienced directly In this form, but useful as 

a basis for comparing and understanding the empirical world. It Is a 

construct made of abstracted elements and formed Into a unified 

conceptual pattern wherein there may be an Intensification of one or 

5 

more aspects of concrete experience." In other words, "This 
thought-image brings together certain relationships and events of 
historical life Into an Internally consistent cosmos of 
Interrelationships existing In thought [of the scientists]. As far 
as Its content Is concerned, this construction has the character of 
a utopia which has been arrived at through an exaggeration In 
thought of certain elements of reality. Its relationship to the 
empirical data consists solely In the fact that where [the] 
relationships of the type referred to by the abstract construct are 
discovered or suspected to exist In reality, we can make the 
characteristic features of this relationship pragmatically clear and 
understandable by reference to an Ideal type." 6 In short, then, a 
model Is a constructed picture of an "objectively possible" world 
that provides certain constellations of elements which are only 
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approximations of empirical reality. It Is "a more or less 
systematic Inventory of the elements to which we must pay attention 
If we are to understand something." 

As the above discussion Indicates, a model Is formed "by one 

sided accentuation of one or more points of view and by synthesis of 

a great many diffuse, discrete, more ore less present and 

occasionally absent concrete Idlvldual phenomena, which are arranged 

according to those one-sided emphasized view points Into a unified 

analytical construct." 7 Is a model formed Inductively or 

deductively? The above quotation and also Max Weber's scholarly work 

demonstrate that both methods are used In the construction of Ideal 

types. A model Is not an end In Itself; rather. It Is a means for 

ordering and understanding empirical reality. Therefore, It must be 

Inductively abstracted from reality. But as mentioned, a model is 

not a description of the real world; It Is an "utopia." In Its 

construction we approach the empirical phenomena from a particular 

point of view and build our model by logical reasoning. Weber 

mentions this point explicitly In connection to Ideal type 

construction of asceticism: "To do this we must prepare and 

emphasize the Internally most 'consistent' forms of practical 

conduct that can be deduced from fixed and given 

8 

presuppositions." It should be noted that Stephen Warner also 
holds that "The construction and use of Ideal type is both a 
deductive and and Inductive process." He argues that It Is 
"Inductive, In the so far as It Is based upon empirical knowledge of 
various kinds and In so far as an Ideal-typical construction may be 
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empirically Improved upon; deductive. In so far as this empirical 

knowledge Is ordered according to logical—or better yet 

psycho-logical and soclo-loglcal— principles and In so far as the 

g 

Ideal type Is used as an explanatory or verstehende device." 

Question arise as to what approaching empirical phenomena from a 
particular "point of view" means; and why do we need deduction and 
logical reasoning when we base our model on the observation of the 
empirical world. To answer these questions we should realize that 
according to Weber: 

The number and type of causes which have Influenced any given 

event are always Infinite and there Is nothing In the things 

themselves to set them apart as alone meriting attention. ... An 

exhaustive causal investigation of any concrete phenomena In Its 

full reality Is not only practically Impossible—It Is simple 
nonsense.' 0 ... The choice of the object of Investigation and 
the extent or depth to which this Investigation attempts to 
penetrate Into the Infinite causal web, are determined by the 
evaluative Ideas which dominate the Investigator and his age. In 
the method of Investigation, the guiding 'point of view' Is of 
great Importance for the construction of the conceptual scheme 
which will be used In the Investigation. In the mode of their 
use , however, the investigator Is obviously bound by the norms 
of our thought just as much here as elsewhere [l.e.. In natural 
sciences]. For scientific truth fs precisely what Is valid for 
all who seek the truth.'' 

It Is by realizing this point that we can understand why Weber 
calls the model "Ideal type" and considers It as "one-sided" and 
"utopia." The reason Is not that the model has no bearing on 
reality. It Is, rather, that In the construction of the model, a 
great many causes have been disregarded and only one or a few causes 
are exaggerated according to a particular point of view. This has 
not been by choice, rather out of necessity. The task of scientific 
research Is to determine to what extent the model approximates each 
Individual case and to what extent It diverges from reality. 
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According to Weber, "the goal of Ideal-typical concept 

construction Is always to make clearly explicit not the class or 

average character but rather the unique Individual character of 

12 

cultural phenomena." Actually, to Weber the whole notion of 

social science Is concerned with "understanding of the 

t o 

characteristics uniqueness of the reality In which we move." " 

Understanding a social phenomenon means to find out the motives of 

the human actors who brought It about. This does not mean that Weber 

Is solely Interested In Individual phenomenon and disregards general 

regularities or "laws." What It means, however. Is his rejection of 

"the naturalistic prejudice that the goal of social sciences must be 

the reduction of reality to "lawsI" To him the goal of social 

science Is "knowledge of reality with respect to Its cultural 

15 

significance and Its causal relationships." In this context, 
"'laws' are of great value as heuristic means—but only as such."*® 

As mentioned earlier. Ideal type "offers guidance to the 
construction of hypotheses." Thus, generation of hypotheses can be 
another function of a model. Arend Lljphart In his article 
■Comparative Politics and the Comparative Method" considers 
"hypothesis-generating case studies" as one of the six types of case 
studies. According to him, "hypothesis-generating case studies start 
out with a more or less vague notion of possible hypotheses, and 
attempt to formulate definite hypotheses to be tested subsequently 
among a larger number of cases.Instead of the vague notion of 
possible hypotheses, however, a model as described here can serve a 
better purpose for formulating hypotheses. Not only the statements 
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of the model—as far as they are similar to the empirical 
phenomena—can be modified In the light of empirical reality and 
proposed as hypotheses, but also the divergence of the empirical 
reality from the model can be formulated In the form of hypotheses. 

A third major use of models Is In comparative studies. Howard 
Becker and John McKinney are two of the proponents of this method of 
study. According to McKinney: 

A scientific function of construct type [l.e., a model] Is to 
order the concrete data so that they may be described In terms 
that make them comparable, so that the experience had In one 
case, despite Its uniqueness, may be made to reveal with some 
degree of probability what may be expected In others; hence the 
type Is a heuristic device constructed primarily for comparative 
and predictive rather than descriptive purposes."*’ 

And as mentioned In the Second Chapter, David Bouchler uses his 

model of radical Ideologies for a comparative study of leftist and 

anti-establishment movements In the U.S. and Britain In the 1960s. 
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Ragl A. al Faruql (USA: North American Trust Implications, 1976), 
pp. 356—358. 

91. In Yusuf All's translation this verse Is numbered 35. 

92. Sahlh Muslim, Quoted In Muhammad Asad, Ibid. p.77. 

93. See, e.g., 2:21; 3:3; 4:1; 6:130; 7:158717:104, 108. 

94. Underline added to both verses. 

95. Such stories are found In numerous places In the Quran; see, 
e.g.. Chapter 26. 

96. For reference see note 49 above. 

97. A more detailed and. wider Interpretation of believers' 
mission Is presented In writer's paper "Man's purpose of life and 
the function of religion according to Islam," unpublished 
typescript. Sept. 1983. 

98. See, e.g., 2:250-52; 7:127-29; 26:47-52; 29:14, 24; 

37:102-107; 40:25-27; 85:4-9. 

99. See also 9:111 for the "bargain." For the greater reward In 
general, see also 2:153, 207; 3:15-17, 157, 195, 200; 4:95; 8:74; 
9:20; 11:115; 76:12. 

100. For the meaning of worship from an Islamic point of view 
see Yusuf All, Ibid , f. n. 1626, p. 547* 

101. It Is Interesting to note that the word "Makka"—the city 
where Kaabah Is located—has entered the English language as "mecca" 
with a meaning: "The goal of one's aspirations,” ( Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard College Dictionary , 1963 ed.). For an interpretation of the 
verses mentioned in this paragraph see Yusuf All, Ibid , f. n. 154, 
p. 60; f. n. 2807-11, pp. 859-60; f. n. 160, p. 52; and f. n. 
221-22, p. 80 respectively. 

102. Ibid. f. n. 42, p. 21. 

103. TEH , f. n. 3478, p. 1041. 
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Notes to Chapter IV 

1. Or. All Sharlatl contrasts this view of the Quran with the 
Marxist view on social change. He argues that according to classic 
Marxism—which considers the means and mode of production as the 
substructure of the society—It Is wrong to emphasize the role of 
"self-development" which Is based on Ideology or moral values—that 
Is, on the superstructure—In bringing about changes In the society. 
The Islamic point of view, on the other hand, considers man^s 
consciousness and action as the factor of change and the motor of 
history. In the mentioned verse of the Quran, two kinds of changes 
are noted. The factor of the first change Is God and that of the 
second Is the people. The first change Is deterministic and the 
second Is a matter of choice. But which one Is the cause and which 
one Is the effect? Surprisingly, the change brought by the people Is 
considered as the cause and the deterministic change Is considered 
the effect. That Is, choice Is a cause for changing determinism! 
What this means Is that society has laws of Its own (set by God) on 
the basis of which It undergoes changes. Man cannot do whatever he 
decides. But those laws come Into action only when the people enter 
the deterministic movement of history as a free factor and as a 
cause outside the chain of determinism. Thus, the deterministic 
change that God brings about In a social system depends upon the 
role of conscious man's free and active will In the process of 
changing his destiny. (Translated from Jahatqlrl Tabaqatl Islam 
(Class Orientation of Islam) Vol. X In the series of Sharlatl's 
Collection of Works [Tehran: The Office for Editing the Martyred 
Teacher Or. All Sharlatl's Collection of Works, 1359 A.H. (1980 
A.D.)] pp. 3-4) 

2. Among other sources, Yann Richard provides biographical 
sketches of Imam Khomeini, Ayatullah Taleqanl, Eng. Mehdl Bazargan, 
Dr. All Sharlatl, and Abul Hasan Banl Sadr. See Nikki Keddle, Roots 
of Revolution: An Interpretive History of Modem Iran , pp. 202-23U. 
For Ayatullah Mutahharvs biographical sketch see Shahid Mortaza 
Mutahharl, The Human Beings In the Quran , trans. Hosseln Dastjerdl, 
ed. Sommayyeh Hossalnmarcn (Tehran: Ministry of Islamic Guidance, 
Islamic Republic of Iran, date n.a.), pp. 7-9. 

3. Originally I had planned to determine the significance of 
different works of each revolutionary leader by conducting survey 
research among some selected groups In Iran. The circumstances, 
however, did not allow me to carry out my plan. 

4. S.H.R. (Full name n.a.), Barrasl wa Tahllie az Nazate Imam 
Khomeini (A Survey and Analysli of Imam Khomeini 4 s Movement), 
(Tehran: Ahrar Publishers, Date n.a.), pp. 57-61. 

5. Hamid Algar, "Introduction" In Khomeini, Islam and 
Revolution, trans. Hamid Algar (Berkeley: Mlzan Press, 1981), p. 15. 

6. See note 5 above. For the following see Ibid , pp. 27-149; 
181-188; 212-227; and 233-236. 

7. See Chapter III, section 1, p. 4. 

8. Khomeini, Islam and Revolution, p. 130. 

9. Ibid., p. W. - 

10. “IbTd., p. 219. 
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11. See Ibid., pp. 47, 54, 118; 76-77; 79, 96, and 111. 

12. See, for example. Ibid ., pp. 27-28, 142. 

13. Ibid ., p. 75. 

14. ibid ., p. 144 

15. Ibid ., 74-75. 

16. Ibid ., p. 29. 

17. THRave counted 13 quotations for this duty ( Ibid. , pp. 48, 
50, 66, 71, 92, 109, 113, 115, 118-19, 119, 143, 146,“TJ?) compared 
to six for number (1) ( Ibid ., pp. 29, 35, 74-75, 75, 142, 146). 

18. Ibid., p. 50. 

19. Tor* an explanation of this Issue see Mangol Bayat, "The 
Iranian Revolution of 1978-79; Fundamentalist or Modem?" The Middle 
East Journal , 37:1 (Winter 1983). 

21T See Lecture II of the Islamic Government, Islam and 
Revolution, pp. 40-54. See also Ibid., pp. 37, 61 , 62, 76-77, 79, 
80," ■WT55, 110, 111, 126, 128, 143TT47. 

21. Ibid., p. 54. 

22. Ibid ., pp. 59-60. 

23. TOT ., pp. 61-62. 

24. Ibid .i p. 62. 

25. Ibid ., p. 51. 

26. “In - his speeches and declarations. Imam Khomeini turns the 
attention of the general Muslim public to the same needs and duties 


as those for ulama discussed above. 

27. Islam and Revolution , Ibid ., p. 186. In October 1964 the 
Iranian h Parilament* approved a treaty with the U.S. according to 
which the Iranian Government conceded the jurisdiction of Its courts 
to prosecute American citizens for the crimes they committee In Iran. 

28. Ibid ., pp. 236, 260. 

29. TFQ[., pp. 181-85. 

30. Ibid ., p. 120. 

31. TEH., pp. 34.39. 

32. Ibid ., pp. 48-49. 

33. Ibid ., pp. 49, 50. 

34. ibid ., p. 115. 

35. Ibid ., p. 225. 

36. Ibid ., p. 34. 

37. See, for example. Ibid ., pp. 48, 50, 54, 86, 111, 122, 127. 

38. Ibid ., pp. 234-35. Por the meaning of "taghut" see Ibid ., p. 

154. 


39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


Ibid ., pp. 34, 54, 58, 
Ibid ., p. 31. 

See Ibid., pp. 33, 48; 
Ibid., p. 31. 

Ibid ., pp. 32-33. 
TOT., pp. 218,224. 
TOT., pp. 182-83. 
Ibid ., pp. 187-88. 
ibid ., p. 31. 

Ibid ., pp. 254-55 
Ibid ., pp. 225-56. 
Ibid. , 256. 


86, 120, 257. 
54, 183, 222. 
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51. For justice and equity see Ibid., pp. 28, 48, 50, 66, 77, 
80, 82, 83, 87, 88, 89, 9Z,"Tfo, 1177123 , 130, 137, 146, 149, 233, 
234. 


For liberation and freedom see Ibid ., pp. 28, 49, 66, 71 , 110, 
132, 137 (three times), 1437139 (twice)”, 213, 258. 

For struggle and Jihad see Ibid., pp. 37, 71 , 109, 132, 137, 149 
(three times], 221, 233 (twice).- 

For Independence see Ibid ., pp. 28, 132 (twice), 149, 181, 236. 

For unity and brotherhood see Ibid ., pp. 47, 49, 54, 130, 149 
(twice), 234. 

For security see Ibid , pp. 79 (three times), 80, 149. 

For social responsibility see Ibid, pp. 29, 109 (twice), 221. 

For cooperation see Ibid , pp.130, 149. 

For love and "mutual affection see Ibid , pp. 89, 109. 

For the rest of the values see respectively Ibid , pp. 37, 89, 
125, 236, and 236. 

52. For couraqe and fearlessness see Ibid., pp. 109, 113, 119, 
132, 137, 212, 21T, 133. 

For true happiness and tranquility see Ibid., pp. 36, 44, 109, 
113, 119, 132, 139 (twice) - .- - 

For fortitude and steadfastness see Ibid ., pp. 134, 135, 136, 
213, 221, 233, 234. 


For activeness see Ibid ., pp. 109, 113, 119, 210, 219. 

For self-conTTdence see Ibid ., pp. 35, 37, 135, 136, 137; 

For militancy see Ibid ., pp. 28, 35, 137, 219. 

For moral virtue see Ibid , pp. 36, 48, 143, 149. 

For diligence see Ibid , pp. 135, 136, 137. 

For dignity and honor see Ibid , pp. 181, 134, 136. 

For piety see Ibid , pp. 48, 146. 

For trustwortlness see Ibid , pp. 54, 87. 

For self-defence see Ibid , pp. 60, 149. 

For hope see Ibid , pp. 135, 136. 

For the rest of the values see respectively Ibid , pp. 28, 44, 
47, 89, 125, 134, 134, 134. 

53. For dedication and self-sacrifice see Ibid., pp. 110, 134, 

137, 149 , 21272 T 6 ', 733 (twice),' SS71537 258.- 

For belief In God see Ibid ., pp. 48 (twice), 125. 

For success and salvation see Ibid , pp. 227, 233, 258. 

For asceticism see Ibid ., p. 1357” 

54. Ibid ., pp." 55, 5?P>7. See also Ibid., pp. 30, 33-34, 79. 

55. Ibid ., p. 56. 

56. 5ee~Ib1d.. pp. 76-77, 79, 80, 96, 111, 62, 79, 90. 

57. See respectively. Ibid. , (1) pp. 59, 60, 61, 62, and many 
other passages; (2)pp. 59, 60, 78, 89; (3) p. 54; (4) p. 59; (5) p. 
59; ( 6 ) p. 139; (7) p. 139; and ( 8 ) pp. 57, 85. 

58. Ibid ., pp. 45; 65-66. 

59. Ibid ., p. 88 . See also p. 56. 

60. TE71., pp. 55-56. 

61. Ibid ., p. 138. 

62. Ibid ., p. 83. 

63. Ibid ., pp. 32, 58. 

64. Ibid., pp. 33-34. 
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65. Ibid ., p. 60. 

66. Ibid .. p. 44. 

67. See respectively. Ibid ., pp. (1) 53; (2) 37, 45, 53, 61, 66 
75, 77, 88, 233; (4) 41, 15T (5) 41, 46, 61 , 137; (6) 48; (7) 89 
116; (8) 130; (9) 34, 120; (10) 66, 89. 

68. Ibid ., p. 79. 

69. TETtT .. p. 31. 

70. TOT .. p. 258. 

71. Ibid ., p. 149. 

72. TOT., pp. 236, 259. 

73. 5ee”Chapter III, section above. 

74. Islam and Revolution, pp. 214, 221. 

75. ibid., pVTw:- 

76. TET3 ., p. 27. 

77. Ibid ., p. 28. 

78. See Ibid ., pp. 31 , 49, 58, 182, 218, 256. 

79. Ibid ., p. 259. 

80. Ibid ., p. 30. 

81. Ibid., pp. 135-36. 


9 

9 


82. Ibid ., pp. 136, 144-45. 

83. Ibid ., pp. 114, 116. 

84. SeeT for example. Ibid ., pp. 29, 128, 145. 

85. See, for example. Ibid . , p. 184. 

86. Ibid., p. 129. 

87. '"TEe Struggle Against the Appetitive Soul, or the Supreme 
Jihad;" for an Introduction to the lecture and an extract of It see 


Ibid ., pp. 349-362. 

88. Ibid., pp. 135-36, 137. 

89. Ibid ., p. 112. 

90. Ibid ., p. 146. 

91. TOT., pp., 143, 227. 

92. TEH., p. 146. 

93. Ibid ., pp. 126, 127. 

94. 55e"Ib1d., pp. 29, 37, 76, 131 , 187, 188, 216-17, 235. 

95. IbldTTp. US. 

96. Ibid ., pp. 128-29, 149. 

97. TOT., pp. 131-32. 

98. TOT., p. 235. 

99. TOT ., p. 236. 

100. Ibid ., p. 118. 

101. 5ee~Ibid., pp. 212, 216, 233, 234, 235. 

102. Ibid., p. 234. 

103. TOT., p. 146. 

104. TOT., p. 130. 

105. Ibid ., p. 234. See also Ibid ., p. 131. 

106. TOT., pp. 132, 133-34. 

107. TOT., pp. 114-15. 

108. TOT., p. 138. 

109. ~IOT ., pp. 38-9, 139. See Ibid., p. 54 for his view on 
apathy. 


110. Ibid., p. 233. 

111. Ibid., p. 137. See also pp. 37, 125, 132, 234. 
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112. Ibid ., p. 136. 

113. TOT., p. 137. 

114. Tor“a discussion of this subject see section (a) above. 

115. Islam and Revolution , pp. 125, 113, 185. 

116. Ibid ., pp. 211-20. 

117. TET3 .. p. 187. 

118. Ibid ., p. 233. 

119. IbTcL , p. 75. For reference to other Imams and prophets see 
Ibid. . ppTTSl, 133, 134, 135, 144, 147, 219-20. 

-120. Ibid., pp. 137, 144. 

121. TET3 ., pp. 212, 221. 

122. ibid ., p. 254. See also pp. 110, 119. 

123. T5T9 ., p. 134. See also pp. Ill, 121, 133. 

124. Ibid ., p. 254. 

125. TOT., p. 227. 

126. 5ee”lb1d., pp. 48, 71 , 134, 138, 219-20, 226, 227. 

127. See sections (f) and (g) above. 

128. For reference to Prophet Muhammad see Islam and Revolution , 
pp. 37, 57, 75, 89; and for reference to Imam All see Ibid ., pp. 57, 
68, 86, 89, 129-30, 135, 225. 

129. Ibid ., p. 154. 

130. 3ee~Ib1d., pp. 48, 92-93, 98, 147-48. 

131. See, for example. Ibid., pp. 41, 42, 43, 51, 59-60, 61, 
124, 219-20. 

132. Ibid ., p. 42. 

133. Ibid ., p. 226. 

134. "See, for example. Ibid ., pp. 68-73 and 109-124 each of 
which quotes and expounds only one tradition. 

135. Ibid., p. 220. 

136. Sei Tlbld ., pp. 43, 124 and 219-20. 

Notes to Chapter V 

1. Hamid Algar, "Introduction" In Society and Economics In Islam 
by Ayatullah Sayyed Mahmud Taleghanl [faTeqanl], trans. R. Campbell, 
ed. Hamid Algar, Contemporary Islamic Thought, Persian Series 
(Berkeley: Mlzan Press, 1982), p. 11. 

2. Quoted In Ibid , p. 10. 

3. The full name of the book Is Islam wa Mall kyat dar Muqayesa 
ba Nezam-hl Gharb (Islam and Ownership In Comparison to Western 
Systems) (Tehran: Inteshar Co., 4th print, 1344 A.H./1965 A.D.). 
Chapter six of the book has been translated Into English as part of 
the book referred to In note (1) above, pp. 25-72. There Is a 
complete translation of the book Into English as well, but It was 
not available to me. 

4. Society and Economics In Islam, Ibid , pp. 73-108. 

5. Tabayun-e Resalat Baral Qeyam ba Q1 st (Tehran: Ayatullah 
Taleqanl's Cultural foundation with cooperation of Inteshar Co., 
1360 A.H./l981 A.D.). 

6. Ibid , p. 45. Throughout this dissertation, unless otherwise 
specified, the word "man" does not have any sxual connotation. It Is 
a translation of the Persian word " Insan " which equally refers to 
both man and woman. 
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7. Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid , pp. 120, 122-23. 

8. Ibid. pp. 222-23. 

9. Society and Economics In Islam, Ibid , p. 53. 

10. Ibid. p. 79. 

11. Ibid , pp. 83-84. 

12. Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid , p. 84. 

13. Ibid. pp. 85, 86, 877"?2. 

14. Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid , pp. 297-98. 

15. Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid , pp. 83-84, 86, 87, 89, 90, 95. 

16. Ayatullah Taleqa*nT participated In at least three 
International Islamic conferences outside Iran: In Karachi, 
Pakistan, In 1953; In Cairo, Egypt, In 1959; and In Jerusalem, 
Jordan, In 1961. See Bahran Afraslabl and Saeed Dehqan, Taleoanl wa 
Tarlkh (Taleqanl and History) (Tehran: Nellofar Publishers, 
IWT'981), pp. 145-48, 169. 

17. Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid , pp. 65-69. 

18. Ibid. pp. 10-11. 

19. Ibid , pp. 55,73, 74, 75. 

20. Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid. p. 322. 

21. Society and Economics In Islam, Ibid , pp. 90-91. 

22. See Ibid , pp. 88-90. 

23. Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid , pp. 38, 41, 54, 67. 

24. Ibid. pp. 22.55. 

25. Ibid , pp. 23, 92. 

26. fslam wa Mallkyat, Ibid , pp. 203-204. 

27. Ibid. pp. 167-68. 

28. Ibid , pp. 250-51, 267. 

29. Society and Economics In Islam, Ibid , p. 102. 

30. Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid , pp. 17, 48. 

31. Ibid. pp. 19-20. 

32. mi. p. 48. 

33. See for example, Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid , pp. 166-67, 197, 

258. 


34. Ibid. p. 199. 

35. For freedom and liberty see Ibid , pp. 122, 199, 204, 218, 
229; Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid. pp. 11, 12, 19, 29, 30, 43, 45, 46, 
77 , 84 , 85 , 88 , 89 , 92, UTTSociety and Economics In Islam, Ibid ., 
pp. 79, 83. 

For equity and justice see Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid. pp. 137, 

140, 141, 206, 20T,.216, 217, 258, 259, 261, 3TJ7T 304, 307; 

Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., pp. 9, 15, 16, 21, 22, 25, 26, 65, 66, 76, 
77, 81, 82, 92; So'cTely and Economics In Islam, Ibid , pp. 79, 80, 
86, 92, 94. 

For Jihad (struggle) see Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid ., p. 224; 
Society and Economics In Islam, Ibid ., pp. 75-99. 

For unity and brotherhood see Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid. , pp. 221, 
224, 293, 294, 300, 30l; Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., pp. 16, 25, 41, 
65, 67, 68, 69, 75, 76, 90-93. 

For equality see Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid., pp. 294, 295, 297, 
299, 301. 

For cooperation see Ibid ., pp. 125, 221 , 224. 

For charity see Ibid ., pp. 120, 121, 224. 
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For the rest of the values see respectively Islam wa Hall kyat. 
Ibid. pp. 141, 241 *, Ibid , pp. 125, 250; Ibid. pp. 137, 229; 
Tabayun-e Resalat, IblJI pp. 36, 52; Islam wa Hallkyat. Ibid , p. 
121; Ibid, p. 218; ibid . p. 221; Society and Economics In Islam, 
Ibid . *pT77 s 

36. For truth and truthfulness see Islam wa Mall kyat. Ibid , pp. 
137, 140, 259, 261; Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., p. 16; Society and 
Economics In Islam, Ibid ., pp. 79, 99. 

For thouqhtfulness and pondering see Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid., 
pp. 10, 15, ft, 21, 23,"257"fe 

For piety see Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid., pp. 141 , 221 , 293, 294, 
297, 300. 

For responsibility see Ibid ., pp. 129, 136;• Tabayun-e Resalat, 
Ibid ., pp. 25, 41 , 44 , 45. 

For self-defence see Society and Economics In Islam, Ibid., pp. 
76, 77, 83, 85. 

For consciousness see Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid., pp. 10, 12, 44, 

61. 

For foresight see Ibid ., pp. 16, 41; Society and Economics In 
Islam, Ibid ., p. 81. 

For~wTsdom see Ibid., pp. 79, 86; Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid., p. 

140. 

For strength see Ibid ., p. 122; Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., p. 45. 
For perfection sei ~TEld .. p. 45; Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid , p. 122. 
For Kindness see IbldT " pp. 137, 141. 

For self-control see Ibid., p. 138; Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., p. 
75. 

For fortitude see Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., pp. 16, 54. 

For well belnq and happiness see Society and Economics In Islam, 
Ibid ., pp. 79,“M. 

For action see Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., pp. 15, 23. 

For dignity and honor see Islam wa Mallkyat,' Ibid ., p. 229; 
Society ana Economics In Islam, Ibid ., p. 78. 

For the rest of the values see respectively, Islam wa Mallkyat, 
Ibid ., p. 125; Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., pp. 41, 45, 93; Society and 
Economics In Islam, Ibid ., p. 81. 

37. For faith see Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid .. pp. 122, 136, 141, 
221; Tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., pp. 9, 12, 16, 45, 76. 

For self-sacrlf 1 ce (martydom) see Ibid ., pp. 16, 26, 75; Society 
and Economics In Islam, Ibid ., "pp. 99-104. 

For evolution (towards perfection) see Islam wa Mallkyat. Ibid .. 
pp. 129. 221; tabaj^n-e Resalat, ibid , pp. 13, 25, 46, 64, 92. 

38. Ibid ., pp. 97-98. 

39. Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid ., pp. 129-30. 
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41. tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., pp. 40, 50-51. 

42. Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid , p. 274. See also Ibid ., pp. 204-207. 

43. Ibid., p. 218. 

44. tabayun-e Resalat, Ibid ., p. 69. 

45. Ibid ., pp. 22, 46. See also Ibid ., pp. 40, 69, and 81. 

46. Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid ., p. 135. 

47. Ibid., p. 294. 
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49. See Ibid ., pp. 122, 125, 143, 146-47. 

50. IbldT Tpp. 149-51, 334-36, 255-57. 

51. TFT3 .. pp. 251-55. Translation from Economic and Society In 
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21, 25, 45, 76, 81. 
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92-94, 96. For reference to history see Islam wa Mallkyat, Ibid ., 
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